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Preface 








This is the second edition of AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL TRENDS, an annual series which monitors 
changes in Australian social conditions over time. It forms part of the ongoing commitment of 
the Australian Bureau of Statistics to assist and encourage informed decision-making, research 
and discussion within governments and the community. 


Official statistics provide an indispensable element in the information system of our society. By 
bringing together statistics and indicators for a range of areas of social concern from a variety of 
sources, AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL TRENDS contributes to this information system. It provides a 
Statistical perspective on Australia’s people, their activities, characteristics and social well-being. 


Like the first edition, AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL TRENDS 1995 explores a set of key social issues. Many of 
these issues are ongoing concerns, such as youth unemployment, employee training, the 
implications of increasing life expectancy, alcohol use, and trends in marriage and divorce. 
Others represent key emerging social issues. In the 1990s our homes are increasingly the focus 
of great social change. This is reflected in reviews on home-based higher education, home 
workers, leisure at home, household crime and trends in housing construction. The reviews aim 
to tell the story behind the numbers. In bringing data together, the reviews highlight 
connections and relationships. They raise questions as well as giving answers. 


The report contains a special feature chapter on culture and leisure in Australia. Future editions 
will continue to have special features, new reviews, and updated and expanded summary tables 
and international comparisons. With time, this annual series will provide an invaluable 
historical perspective on social change in Australia. 


W McLennan 
Australian Statistician 


Australian Bureau of Statistics 
Canberra ACT 
June 1995 
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Symbols 
The following symbols used in tables mean: 


na not available 
nya. not yet available 
not applicable 
— nil or rounded to zero 
p preliminary — figures or series subject to revision 
a subject to high sampling variability 
+* data suppressed due to unacceptably high sampling variability 
F figures or series revised since previous edition 


Other usages 


Where figures have bcen rounded, discrepancies may occur between the sums of the 
component items and totals. 


Unless otherwise stated, where source data used in the calculation of percentages included a 
non-response category (i.e. not stated), it has been excluded from the calculations. Total 
numbers shown with such percentages include the number of non-responses. 


inquiries about these statistics 


Inquiries about the content and interpretation of statistics in this publication should be 
addressed to: 


Assistant Director 

Social Analysis and Reporting Section 
ABS 

PO Box 10 

Belconnen ACT 2616 

(06) 252 6214 


Inquiries about the availability of more recent data from ABS should be directed to Information 
Services in your nearest ABS office (see p. 183). 


ABS publications and services 


A complete list of ABS publications produced in Canberra and each of the state offices is 
contained in the ABS Catalogue of Publications and Products (1101.0) which is available from 
any ABS office. 


In many cases, the ABS can also provide information which is not published or which is 
historical or compiled from a variety of published and unpublished sources. Information of this 
kind may be obtained through the Information Consultancy Service. This information may be 
made available in one or more of the following forms: consultancy reports, microfiche, floppy 
disk, magnetic tape, computer printout or photocopy. Charges are generally made for such 
information. Inquiries may be made by contacting Information Services in your nearest ABS 
office (see p. 183). 
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National and state summary tables... 


POPULATION COMPOSITION 


Second generation Australians... 


The emphasis placed on maintaining culcural heritage varies widely 
berween different groups of second generation Australians. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


Net overseas migration... 


Net overseas migration in 1993 was the lowest since 1976. Only five years 
earlier, in 1988, net migration had been at its post-war high. 





POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 


Internal migration... 
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In 1993 Queensland had a record net gain of $3,000 people from 
interstate, while Victoria had a record net loss of 32,000 people. 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS 


Projections of the working age population... 21 


Australia's working age population has prime responsibiliry for supporting 
children and older people. From now until 2011 working age people will 
continue to represent around 67% of the population. After 2011 their 


representation is projected to decline. 
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Population — national summary 











COMPOSITION 1984 1985 
Total population 15579 15788 
Male population 7778 7883 
Female population 7801 7906 
Median age 30.5 30.8 
Proportion of population aged 240 236 
0-14 years 
Proportion of population aged 65 10.1 10.3 
years and over 
Overseas born (of population} 21.0 214 
Born in non-Enghsh i 146 0611-7 
countries (of population 
Living in capital cities (of population) 63.5 63.5 
GROWTH | Units | 1984 1985 
Growth rate 1.21 1.34 
Nat overseas migration rate 0.32 0.47 
Rate of natural increase 0.84 0.82 
Net reproduction rate 0.90 091 
Crude birth rate (per 1,000 15.3 154 
population} 
Crude death rate (per 1,000 7.2 7.4 
po Llatior) 
Permanent and long-term arrivals 145.9 163.3 
Refugee arrivals 148 149 
Permanent and long-term 98.8 95.3 
departures 
Tee Ce teee Units | 1996 2001 
Total population 18208 19170 
Male populatian 9065 9538 
Female population 6143 9632 
Median age 34.0 35.4 
Proportion of population aged 124 20.7 
0-14 years 
Proportion of population aged 65 121 123 
years and over 
5-year average growth rate 1.05 1,03 
(a) Includes Christmas and Cocos Islands. 
Reference 
periods; 
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1986 


16 018 


8 000 
8018 


31.1 
23.1 
10.5 
et.2 
11.8 
63.8 


1986 


1.46 
0.64 
0.78 
0.90 
15.2 


7.2 


186.4 


11.8 


92.5 


2006 


20 096 
$990 
10105 


36.6 
20.1 
12.8 
6.95 


1987 


16 264 


8718 
§ 146 


31.3 
22.7 
10.7 
21.5 
42.1 


63.9 


1987 


1.53 
0.76 
G.79 
0.88 
15.0 


7.2 


20114 


20 952 
10 405 
10 547 


38.0 
19.3 
13.4 
0.84 


1988 


16 532 


8 249 
8 283 


31.6 
22.4 
10.8 
22.0 
12.4 


63.9 


1988 


1.65 
0.92 
0.77 
0.88 
44.5 

7.2 


242.3 


11.1 


99.0 


2016 


21 760 
10 791 
10 969 


39.0 
18.6 
15.6 
0.76 


4989 


16 814 


6388 
8 427 


31.8 
22.2 
71.0 


22.4 


2021 


22 528 
11 153 
11375 


39.7 
18.1 
17.3 
0.70 


1990 


17 065 


8511 


8 554 


32.1 
22.0) 


2026 


23 241 
11 482 
11 759 


40.4 
17.9 
19.0 
0.63 


4992 


17 483 


8711 
8 772 


32.7 


2036 


Population estimates and projections are at 30 June. Population. 
except birth, death and net reproduction raves) are for the year‘en 
une. 


24410 24 858 


12007 12210 
12403 12 648 
414 418 
17.5 17.3 
21.3 22.0 
045 0.36 


Grded 38 


1993 1994(a) 
ri7656 17 843 
8796 8 887 
8861 8956 
33.0 33.4 
21.7 21.5 
11.7 11.8 
22.8 22.6 
13.5 13.6 
63.4 nya. 
1993 1994 
10.96 1.06 
O17 0.28 
rO.79 0.77 
0.90 n.y¥.a. 
14.7 nya. 
6.9 nya. 
203.8 207.4 
10.9 11.4 
141.1 140.0 
2041 








COMPOSITION 





Units . Years 





Tatal population ‘000 1994 
Male population ‘000 =| 1994 
Female population ‘O00 | 1994 
Median age years | 1994 
Proportion of ulation aged % 

0-14 years Bic : ae 
Proportion of population aged 65 | % 1994 
years and over 

Overseas born (of population) % 1991 
Bom in non-English speaking % 1991 
counties (of population} 

Living in capital city (of population} | % 1993 


GROWTH 

Growth rate 1993-94 
Net overseas migration rate 1993-94 
Net interstate migration rate 1993-94 
Rate of natural increase 1993-94 
Net reproduction rate 1993 
Crude birth rate (per 1,000 1993 
population) 

Crude death rate {per 1,000 1993 
population) 

Permanent and long-term arrivals 1993-94 
Refugee arrivals 1993-94 
Interstate arrivals 1993-94 
Permanent and long-term 1993-94 
departures 

Interstate departures 1993-94 





NSW 


6 051 
3 008 
3044 

33.8 


21.3 


12.4 
23.1 
15.2 
61.9 


unis [ears | NSW 


0.90 
0.38 


-0.23 
0.74 
0.92 
14.6 

f2 
87.8 
5.0 
79.8 
57.1 


92.5 


eT -Tehl achate) t-14 511 +5 MM Units | Years NSW 


Total population 
Male population 


Female population 

Median age 

Proportion of ulation aged 
o-1a years : 


Proportion of population aged 65 | % 
years and over 


&) In 1994, Jervis Bay territory was éxcluded. 
b) In 1984, Ghristmas and Cocos Islands wera included. 





7 941 
3 896 
4045 
41.7 
17.6 


ee.2 


fe em Epa eee EEE MED elidel fete Teele ee teeny Se tape tee cet ae lees Tab ee De eee ot ent 
Ba ER rh a et Sc dts a ak ee: : 3 igh 
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and projections are 


Population — state summary 
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Vic. Qld SA 
4476 31987 1470 
2217 1603 730 
2260 1594 740 

336 32.7 34.6 

210 221 20.5 

121 W2 136 

244 168 225 

16.9 6.9 10.8 

714 45.6 73.2 

Vic. Qid SA 

0.27 260 0.47 

0.25 0.18 0.15 
-0.71 1.57 -0.24 

0.73 084 0.56 

0.86 O91 0.86 

1444 149 13.8 

7.0 64 79 

46.9 30.1 7 

3.8 07 O85 

46.3 108.3 247 

316 21a 67 

78.6 59.7 28.3 

Vic. = ids SAK 
5282 5854 1622 
2558 2903 799 
2724 2951 823 

426 412 448 

16.8 176 155 

23.3 21.0 26.0 

speaking soar vii sa ei 


Tas. 


472 
234 
238 
33.7 
22.6 
12.4 
10.7 
4.9 


41.0 


Tas. 


0.21 
0.05 


-0.46 


0.62 
0.92 
44.4 


NTF 


171 
88 
83 

28.0 
27.9 
3.1 
18.1 
gud 
46.0 


NT 


1.08 
0.25 


-0.89 


1.72 
1.06 
21.1 
4.4 
1.5 
0.0 
15.2 
1.2 
16.7 


NT 


295 
151 
144 
34.6 
21.6 


13.9 


ACT(a} 


301 
151 
150 
30.4 
2.2 


6.9 
23.6 
14.1 


99.6 


ACT(a) 


0.67 
-0.12 


-0.05 
1,09 
0.83 
16.2 

4.1 
5.2 
0.1 
17.0 
5.1 
17.2 


ACT{a} 


540 
270 
270 
39.1 
17.5 


18.6 


41.8 
22.9 
13.3 
63.4 


Aust.(b) 


1.06 
0.28 


0.77 
0.90 
14.7 
6.9 
207.4 


11.4 


140.0 


Aust.(b) 


24 859 
12 210 
12 648 
41.8 
17.3 


22.0 


for 30 


Crude birth rate — number of live births registered 
during the calendar year per 1,000 of the mean 
estimated resident population, 

Reference: Births, Australia (3301.0) 


Crude death rate — number of deaths registered 
during the calendar year per 1,000 of the mean 
estimated resident population, 

Reference: Deaths, Australia (4502.05 


Growth rate — change in the populatian during the 
year expressed as a proportion (per cent) of the 
population at the beginning of the year. 
Reference; Australian Demographic Statistics 
(3101.0) 


Interstate arrivals — arrivals from other states or 
territories of Australia who intend to stay 
permanently. 

Reference: Australian Demographic Statistics 
(3101.0) 


Interstate departures — permanent departures to 
other states or territories of Australia. 
Reference: Australian Demographic Statistics 
(3101.0) 


Long-term arrivals — persons arriving from 
overseas who intend to stay in Australia for one year 
or more and Australian residents returning from an 
overseas visit of one year or more. 
Reference: Overseas Arrivals and Departures, 
Australia (3404.0) 


Long-term departures — departures of Australian 
residents who intend to stay temporarily overseas 
for one year or more and departures of visitors who 
had stayed in Australia for ane year or more. 
Reference: Overseas Arrivals and Departures, 
Australia (3404.0) 


Median age — the age at which half the population is 
older and half is younger. 
Reference: Estimated Resident Population by Sex 
and Age: States and Territories of Australia (3201.0) 


Net interstate migration rate — interstate arrivals 
Minus interstate departures during the year, 
expressed a$ a proportion (per cent) of the 
populatian at the beginning of the year. 
Reference: Australian Demographic Statistics 
(3101.0) 


Net overseas migration rata — permanent and 
long-term arrivals minus permanent and long-term 
departures during the year expressed as a 
proportion (per cent) of the population at the 
beginning of the year. 

Reference: Australian Demographic Statistics 
(3101.0) 


Net reproduction rate — the number of daughters that 
a cohort of newborn female babies will bear during 
their lifetime, assuming fixed age-specific birth rates 
and a fixed set of mortality rates. 

Reference: Australian Demographic Staustics 
(3101,05 


Non-English speaking countries -— afl overseas 
countries except United Kingdom, Ireland, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Canada and the United States 
of America. 

Reference: Estimated Resident Population by 
Country of Birth, Age and Sex, Australia ($221.0) 
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Population — definitions and references 


Permanent arrivals — persons arriving from 
overseas with the intention of settling permanently 
in Australia, It includes those with migrant visas, 
(regardiess of stated intended period of stay}, New 
Zealand citizens whe indicate an intention to settle, 
and those who are otherwise eligibie to settle, eg 
overseas bom children of Australian citizens. 
Reference: Overseas Arrivals and Departures, 
Australia (3404.0) 


Permanent departures — Australian residents, 
including former settlers, who on departure state 
that they de net intend to return to Australia. 
Reference: Overseas Arrivals and Departures, 
Australia (3404.0) 


Population projections — the ABS produces population 
projections using the cohort component method 
which takes a base year population for each sex by 
single years of age and advances it year by year by 
applying assumptions about future mortality and 
migration, Assumed age-specific fertility rates are 
applied to the female populations of child-bearing 
apes to provide the new cohort of births. This 
procedure is repeated for each year in the 
projection period for each state and territory and 
for Australia. The ABS produces several series of 
population projections based on different 
combinations of assumptions about mortality, 
fertility and migration. The assumptions underlying 
Series A most closely reflect prevailing trends and 
comprise: declining rates of mortality; a constant 
level of fertility (total fertility rate of 1.88 for 
Australia); low levels of overseas migration (rising 
to 70,000 per year by the year 2000 then remaining 
constant); and continuing high levels cf interstate 
migratici. 

Reference: Projections of the Populations of 
Australia, States and Territories, 1993 to 2041 
(3222.0) 


Rate of natural increase — the excess of births over 
deaths during the year expressed as a proportion 
(per cent) of the population at the beginning of the 
year. 

Reference: Australian Demographic Statistics 
(3101.0) 


Refugee arrivals — comprises: those who arrive under 
the refugee program (which provides protection for 
people who have fled their country because of 
persecution); these who arrive under the 
humanitarian programs (those who leave their 
country because of significant discrimination 
amounting to gross violation of human rights), and 
those who arrive under the Special Assistance 
Category (groups determined by the Minister to be 
of special concern to Australia and in real need but 
who de nat come under the traditional 
humanitarian categories. It includes those externally 
displaced people who have close family links with 
Australia). 

Reference: Bureau of Immigration and Population 
Research Austrafian immigration Consolidaied 
Sia HiStics 


Second generation 
Australians 





The emphasis 
placed on 
maintaining cufturai 
heritage varies 
widely between 
different groups of 
second generation 


4ustraiians. 


COMPOSITION 





Tn 1991, 19% of Australians (3.1 million 
people) had been born in Australia and had at 
least one overseas born parent, ie they were 
second generation Australians’. A further 23% 
(3.8 million people) were overseas born or 
first generation Australians. All first 
generation Australians bring some of the 
culture of their homeland with them and 
contribute to the diverse and varied cultures 
which have been an integral part of Australia’s 
development as a nation. In addition, they 
may transmit their cultural heritage to their 
children thus further enriching Australian 
society. 


The variety and size of birthplace groups of 
second generation Australians reflect past 
migration and intermarriage patterns. In long 
established migration groups, such as those 
from the UK and Ireland and from northern 
and southern Europe, second generation 


Birthplace groups, 1991 


Second generation Australians 


Proportion of 


Country birthplace group 
% 
UK 56.6 
italy 56.2 
N2 37.8 
Greece 52.6 
Netherlands 9.3 
Germany 54.5 
Yugoslavia 42.8 
Ireland 64.5 
Maita 58.7 
Lebanon 49.4 
Poland 43.6 
USSR 49.0 
India 47.4 
USA 38.8 
China 26.7 
Viet Nam 17.1 
All overseas countries 45.5 


Ethnicity 


Ethnicity is a complex concept which 
encompasses elements of regional, cultural, 
lingual, religious and ancestral identity. The ABS 
collects data on birthplace, birthplace of parents, 
language used at home and religious affiliation, 


The focus of this review is second generation 
Australians, ie people born in Australia who have 
al least one overseas born parent. The emphasis 
is on their similarities to, and differences from, 
their parents, Second generation Australians have 
been classified to a birthplace group on the basis 
of the country of birth of their parent(s}. Fhis 
fmeans that people whose parents were born in 
different overseas countries will be counted in 
two birthplace groups and their characteristics 
will be compared separately to those of both their 
mother's and father's birthplace groups. 


Total tn 
Overseas birthplace 
Totai born group 
‘000 000 ‘oOo 

1 460.6 1121.5 2 582.1 
327.3 254.8 582.1 
167.6 276.1 443.6 
151.2 136.3 287.5 
133.7 95.8 235.5 
137.7 114.9 252.6 
120.7 161.1 261.7 
95.2 52.4 147.6 
76.5 53.8 130.3 
67.5 69.0 136.5 
53.3 68.9 122.2 
42.5 44,2 86.8 
36.8 61.6 98.4 
32.0 50.6 82.6 
28.7 78.8 107.5 
25.2 122.3 147.5 
3139.3 3 756.5 6 695.8 


(a) 4 birthplace group comorises all people in Australia who were born in a specific country, and those who were born in 
Australia and had one or Soth parents born in the specific country. If a person's parents were born in differant overseas 
countries, they will be in two birthplace groups. Components may, therefore, not add to totals. 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 
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Australians form more than half of their total 
birthplace group. In more recently arrived 
groups, such as those born in Viet Nam, 
second generation Australians form a smaller 
part of their birthplace group. 


Population structure 


In 1947, less than 10% of the population were 
overseas born. This increased to 20% in 1976 
and to 24% by 1991. Along with this increase 
in the overseas born population the second 
gencration Australian population increased to 
20% by 1976 and has remained relatively 
stable since. 


Australia's immigration rate increased after 
World War Il (sce Net overseas migration 
pp. 11-15). Consequently the second 
generation population increased and 
therefore has a young age structure. In 1991, 
only 21% of second generation Australians 
were aged 45 or over. 


Until the late 1946s, there was a deliberate 
policy to discourage settlers from countries 
whose culture was perceived as being too 
dissimilar to the Australian culture of the time 
(see Australian Social Trends 1994 pp. 9-12 
Birthplaces of Australia's setilers). This 
resulted in only 6% of second generation 
Australians with parents born in non-English 


speaking countries being aged 45 or over in 
1991. 


As the source countries of Australia's 
immigration have changed over time, so has 
the mix of the second generation population. 
Between 1976 and 1991 the number of 
second generation Australians with parents 
born in the UK or Ireland increased by 18% to 
1.6 million. Over the same period, the most 
rapidly growing of all second generation 
populations was Yugoslavian, which grew by 
68%. 


Marriage 


The proportions of first and second 
generation Australians who marcry within their 
birthplace group vary, depending on the 
birthplace group. Much of this variation is due 
to cultural differences between groups but the 
age structure and relative size of the groups 
also play a part. For example, people with 
Greek or Lebanese backgrounds are more 
likely to marry within their birthplace groups 
than people with German or Dutch 
backgrounds. 


In 1993, 73% of second generation Australian 
women with both parents born in Lebanon 
married within their birthplace group 
compared to 58% of such men. Similarly, 


Age and sex structure of second generation Australians, 1991 


Second genération Australians with parent(s) 
bern in non-Engilsh speaking countries 


Age group 
(years) 
a6 + 
80-84 
75-79 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
35-39 
30-34 
25-29 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 
5-9 
G-4 





@ 1 0 1 z 
Males (06,000) Females {'00,000} 


source: Census of Population and Housing 
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All second generation Australtans 


Age group 
(years) 
85 + 
80-84 
5-79 
?Q0-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
45-49 
40-44 





2 1 0 G 1 2 
Males (00,000) Females (00,000) 


Second generation Australians;a) 
marrying within their birthplace 
group, 1993 

Birthplace of 


both parents Men Women 
Ye Ya 
Greece 61.6 63.7 
Lebanon 58.5 73.3 
Italy 48.3 53.6 
China 478 36.7 
Malta 23.9 33.3 
UK & lreland 23.6 25.4 
The farmer USSRib} 16.2 7.5 
Poland 14.0 8.9 
Netherlands 11.6 12.8 
Germany 45 3.9 


(a) People born in Australia with both parents born in the 
specified country. 
{b) Includes the Baltic States. 


Source: Marriage Registrations 


Australian born women with both parents 
bom in Greece, Italy, Malta, UK and Ireland, 
or the Netherlands were more likely to marry 
within their birthplace groups than Australian 
bern men from these backgrounds. 


In contrast, second generation Australian men 
with both parents born in China, the former 
USSR and Baltic States, Poland or Germany 
were more likely to marry within their 
birthplace group than second generation 
Australian women from these backgrounds. 


A quarter of Australian born men and women 
with both parents born in the UK or Ireland 
married people within their birthplace group. 
This was four times the level expected for 
men, and three times for women, given the 
size and age structure of the birthplace group. 


Language 


Second generation Australians with both 
parents born in non-English speaking 
countries are more likely to speak English at 
home the older they are. Up to the age of 20, 
over 70% of these people spoke a language 
other than English at home in 1991. This is 
partly because they are more likely to be 
living with their parents at this age than at 
older ages. 


Over the age of 30, women were more likely 
to speak a language other than English at 
home than men. This reflects women's lower 


POPULATION COMPOSITION 


second generation Australians 
who spoke a language other than 
English at home, 1991 


Yo 
100 


80 


40 


20 


0 10 20 30 40 
Age (years) 


(a) People bern in Australia with both parents born in 
non-English speaking countries. 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


labour force participation and their greater 
likelihood of having a caring responsibility for 
ageing parents. 


Sccond generation Australians were much 
more likely to speak their parents’ language if 
both parents spoke the same language. Over 
90% of second generation Australians with 
both parents born in Viet Narn, Lebanon or 
Greece spoke a language other than English 
at home. This proportion fell if only one 
parent was born in the country. In all 
birthplace groups, people were more likely to 
speak their mother's language than their 
father's. 


PRA Fi 
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Second generation Australians 
who spoke a language other than 
English at home, 1991 


Parents born in selected 


country 
Birthplace $$ Mother Father Both 
of parents only only parents 

Yo %o fo 
Viet Nam 75.5 64.8 96.0 
Lebanon 65.9 48.1 90.4 
Greece 61.0 47.2 90.3 
Yugoslavia 31.3 22.6 B0.4 
China 46.6 37.0 78.0 
Italy 29.4 21.5 67.6 
Poland 20.2 11.5 42.9 
USSR 16.2 12.2 46.2 
Malta 8.4 6.6 35.8 
India 4.8 4.6 “6.9 
Germany 10.5 6.1 26.5 
Netherlands 3.5 2.1 10.6 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


Religion 


Religious affiliation is closely related to 
birthplace group. For second generation 
Australians the relationship is generally not as 
strong as it is for the first generation. 
However, first and second generations of the 
Greek, Irish, Italian, Lebanese and 
Netherlands birthplace groups have similar 
patterns of religious affiliations. 


In Australia most Italian born are Catholic and 
most Greek born are Greek Orthodox. While 
this reflects the religious mix in the country of 
birth it also reflects migration patterns. For 
example, Catholics outnumber Hindus among 
the Indian born population in Australia. 
However, in 1981, the most recent data 
available, 84% of the population of India were 
Hindu, and only 2% were Christian’. 


59% of people in Australia born in China 
stated that they had no religion. Similar 
proportions were reported by people born in 
Hong Kong and Japan. This may be because 
they perceive their belief systems as 
philosophies rather than religions. People 
with both parents born in China were much 
more likely than the Chinese born to have a 
religion, especially a Christian religion. 44% of 
second generation Australians with Chinese 
parents were Christian, compared to 22% of 
Chinese born. 
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Religion of birthplace groups, 1991 
Overseas Second 


Country Religion born generation(a) 
fo % 
China No religion 9.4 40.4 
Germany Lutheran 30.6 27.3 
Catholic 29.6 23.3 
Greece Greek 93.5 92.1 
Orthodox 
India Catholic 41.4 49.5 
Hindu 8.7 15.7 
Ireland Catholic 74.0 72.8 
ltaly Catholic 93.1 92.2 
Lebanon Catholic 40.2 42.4 
Islam 37.0 39.0 
Netherlands Catholic 35.2 a7.4 
Foland Catholc 75.8 69.7 
UK Anglican 44.0 39.2 
USSR Catholic 23.9 29.2 
Lutheran = 23.1 138.9 
VietNam Buddhist 38.3 28.1 


(a) Both parents born in selected couniry. 


Source: Gensus of Population and Housing 


Industry concentration 


Some second generation Australians are 
concentrated in particular industries. This is 
particularly so among chose whose fathers 
were born in Italy or Greece. People with 
Italian born fathers made up 2% of the 
employed population in 1991, but 12% of 
people employed in the sugar cane industry. 
Similarly, people with Greek born fathers 
made up 1% of employed people but 3% of 
those in the take-away food industry. In 
contrast second generation Australians with 
fathers born in most other countries did not 
show such concentrations. 


The Greek and Italian birthplace groups form 
a lacge minority in certain industries because 
of their tendency to work in family businesses 
and because of historical and cultural 
patterns. In 1991, 25% of people working in 
fruit and vegetable stores were from the 
Italian birthplace group and 9% of people 
working in fish shops, take-away foods and 
milk bars were from the Greek birthplace 
group. Both of these industries employed 
relatively high proportions of both the first 
and second generations. Both these industries 


included large numbers of family businesses. 


Industry(s) with highest 
concentration of second 
generation Australians, 1991 


Most 
Birthplace %ofall concentrated % of 
of father employed industry industry 
be % 
Italy 2.1 Sugarcane 12.0 
UK 4.9 Defence 6.8 
Greece 0.9 Take-away 3.0 


food{b} 
Netherlands 0.7 
Yugoslavia 0.5 


Police 1.1 
Department 1.1 


stores 
Germany 0.5 Defence 0.9 
New Zealand 0.3 Grocersic} 0.4 


(a) Industries empioying aver 500 second generation 
Australians from the selected birthplace group. 

(6) Includes fish shops and milk bars. 

(c} Includes contectioners and tobacconists. 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


POPTELATION COMPOSITION 


In some industries the concentration was 
more marked among second generation 
Australians than among the overseas born. 
For example, women’s hairdressing and 
beauty salons employed higher proportions 
of both Greek and Italian second generation 
Australians than of the Greek or Italian born. 
The sugar cane industry also employed more 
italian second generation Australians (12%) 
than Italian born (6%), and pharmacies 
employed more Greek second generation 
Australians than Greek born. 


In contrast, some industries have greater 
numbers of Greek and Italian born than 
second generation Greeks and Italians. For 
example, 17% of those employed in the 
concreting industry were Italian born 
compared to 7% of Italian second generation 
Australians. Similarly 6% of those employed in 
fish shops, take-away food or milk bars were 
Greek born compared to 3% Greek second 
gcncration Australians. 


Industries(. with highest concentrations of second generation 
Australians with Greek or Italian born fathers, 1991 


Italian 

Second Overseas All 
Industry generation born Total people 

Yo % % ‘000 
Sugar cane 12.0 55 17.6 9.0 
Fruit, vegetable stores 11.6 13.3 25.0 15.3 
Hairdressers, beauty salons, undefined(b} 8.8 4.5 13.3 17.5 
Women’s hairdressing, beauty salons 8.3 2.7 11.0 25.1 
Concreting 7d 17.0 24.3 14.7 
All Industries 2.1 1.6 3.8 7 109.3 

Greek 

Second Overseas All 
Industry generation born Total people 

% % Yo ‘900 
Fish shop, take-away food, milk bars 3.0 6.1 9.2 99.4 
Women hairdressing, beauty salons 2.5 0.7 3.1 25.1 
Pharmacies 2.0 0.3 2.3 33.1 
Womens, girlswear stores 1.8 1.4 3.2 35.1 
Savings banks 1.8 0.6 23 38.1 
All Industrlas 0.9 0.9 1.8 7 109.3 





(a) Industries employing over 500 second generation Australians from the selected birthplace group. 
(b} Includes uni-sex hairdressers and beauty salons, and those where sex of clients was not specified. 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 
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POPULATION COMPOSITIGN 


Educational attainment 


In almost all birthplace groups, second 
generation Australians are better educated 
than the overseas born. Hlowever, educational 
attainment varies with age, the highest 
proportions of people with bachelor degrees 
or higher are among those aged 25-44. 
Because the age structures of the first and 
second generation differ, comparisons are 
best made made using age standardised data. 


In 1991, on a standardised basis, 21% of 
Australian born people with a Chinese born 
father had a bachelor or higher degree 
compared to 15% of the Chinese born. 10% of 
Australian born people with a Lebanese born 
father had a bachelor or higher degree 
compared to only 3% of the Lebanese born. 
The Indian born, however, were better 
educated than second generation Australians 
with Indian born fathers. 


Generally, second generation Australians are 
not only better educated than the overseas 
born, but are also better educated than the 
cest of the population. This may reflect the 
emphasis the overseas born place on high 
levels of education for their children. 


Endnotes 


IE In the 199] Census, 370,000 people did not state 
their birthplace, and a further 160,000 Australian 
bor people did not provide encugh information 
about their parents’ birthplaces to determine 
whether they were second generation. These 
people have been excluded from this review. In 
addition, not stated responses have been 
exchuded from percentage calculations in all 
tables except that pertaining to religion. 


2 Encyclopedia Britannica (1994) Book of the Yeer. 
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Educational attainment, 1991 
Proportion of population with 


Birthplace 
group 


China 
Poland 
India 

New Zealand 
Greece 
Lebanon 
Germany 
Yugoslavia 
Netherlands 
UK 

Italy 

Malta 


Overseas 
born 


Ve 
15.5 
13,5 
28.3 
8.6 
4/ 
2.9 
9.0 
3.3 
7.6 
9.4 
3.8 
2.5 


bachelor degree or higher(a) 


Second 
generationib} 


Ye 
20.9 
17.8 
13.5 
13.0 
12.6 
10.4 
10.3 
9.2 
88 
3.6 
4.3 
3.0 


(a} Standardised to the age distribution of the total 
Australian population. Qualifications include those 
received overseas. 


(>) Father born in selected country. 


Source: Census of Population and Housing 


Net overseas 
migration 





Not overseas 
migration int 1983 
was the lowest 
since 1976. Only 
five years eartier, in 
1988, net migration 
had beon at its 
post-war peak. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


In 1993 Australia's population increased by 
170,000 people. Most of this was due to 
natural increase, the difference between the 
number of births and the number of deaths, 
Net overseas migration was responsible for 
only 34,000 of the increase. 


198,000 people moved to Australia in 1993 
and 140,000 residents moved away. In 
addition there was a net effect of 51,000 
Australian residents and 29,000 overseas 
visitors category jumping. The main 
components of category jumping were 
Australian residents who left Australia, 
intending to return within a year, but who 
stayed away longer, and overseas visitors who 
stated an intention of staying iess than a year, 
but who had not departed within that year. 


Trends in migration 


Immigration to, and emigration from, 
Australia have grown in the post-war period, 
although there have been significant 
fluctuations. In the period there have been 
three major waves of immigration to Australia, 
the first peaking in 1950 when 175,000 
people migrated to Australia. This was 
primarily due to the displacement in Europe 
caused by World War II, and to Australian 
government policies encouraging growth. 


Migration patterns 


Migration components 1938 1993 
‘O00 ‘O00 
Permanent and long-term 
movement 
Arrivals 253.9 197.8 
Departures 104.8 140.4 
Category jumpingta) 23.7 -23.6 
Visitors 52.3 28.8 
Residents 28.6 50.7 
Net overseas migration 172.8 33.9 





(fa) Components of category jumping do not add to total in 
1993 because the net overseas migration is a 
preliminary estimate used for the population estimates. 


Source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures: Estimated 
Resident Population 
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Net overseas migration 


All movement to and from Australia is classified as 
permanent, long-term or short-term on the basis 
of usual residence, visa status, and stated 
intentions on length of stay. Aenmanent 
movement is movement by people who intend ta 
setile in Australia or overseas. Long-term 
movement is movement by people whe intend to 
stay 10 Australia or abroad for a period of 12 
months or more. Sfort-termn movement is 
movement by people who intend to stay in 
Australia or abroad for a period of tess than 12 
months. 


Net overseas migration consists of permanent 
and long-term arrivais (immigration) tess 
permanent and long-term departures 
(emigration). However, because people's 
intentions do not always become reality chere is 
an additional component of net overseas 
migration, known as category jumping. Category 
jumping is the net effect of pecple who stated 
that their journey was short-term but stayed 12 
months or more (therefore becoming permanent 
or long-term) and people who stared that their 
movement was permanent or long-term but 
stayed less than 12 months (therefore becoming 
short-term). Category jumping has only been 
included in the net migration figure since 1976, 


Category jumping by residenss is the difference 
between the number who leave Australia 
short-term but whe do not return within 12 
months and the number who leave Australia 
intending to stay away for 12 months or more but 
who return earlier. It ts subtracted from the 
population estimates, 


Category jumpine by visitors is the difference 
between the number who intend to stay in 
Australia short-term but who stay for 12 months 
ofc more and the number whe intend to stay for 
12 months or more but who leave earlier, It is 
added to the population estimates. 


While visitor category jumping may include a 
component of illegal immigration, many visitors 
who outstay their original intentions da so 
legally, either because they are Australian or New 
Zealand citizens and do not require visas, or 
because their visa status entitles them to stay for 
more that a year, or they have been granted a 
visa extension. 
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Main components of net overseas migration 


‘G00 ‘O00 
300 300 
| Arrivals 
| 250 250 
| 
: 200 200 
| 
150 150 
100 Departu res. S/S 100 
50 = 50 
y mee oe . 
0 — 0 
1933 1943 1953 1963 1973 1983 1993 
Source: Overseas Arrivais and Departures 
Net overseas migration 
‘G00 ‘O00 
200 200 
160 160 
120 120 
80 80 
40 40 
0 a — 0 
1933 1943 1953 1963 1973 1983 1993 
-4p -40 


Source: Overseas Ativals and Departures 


The second significant wave of immigration to 
Australia peaked in 1970, when 259,000 
people migrated to Australia. The third wave 
of migration peaked in 1988, when 254,000 
people migrated to Australia. 


Emigration has been much less volatile than 
immigration. Emigration increased steadily 
after World War II until 1972. This peak, two 
years after the peak in immigration, was 
primarily because large numbers of settlers 
who arrived in the 1970 wave returned to 
their country of birth. Emigration peaked 
again in 1991 and 1992, three to four years 
after the peak in immigration. In the 1990s 
there have been record levels of emigration 
with more than 140,000 departures each year 
since 1991. This is, in part, due to the high 
level of immigration in the late 1980s (see 
Australian Social Trends 1994 pp. 13-17 
Emigration). 
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Category jumping has become a much larger 
component of net overseas migration since 
the late 1980s, The net gain due to category 
jumping of 24,000 in 1988 was nearly double 
the previous record net gain of 13,000 in 
1977. Similarly, the net loss of 25,000 people 
through category jumping in 1992 was more 
than four times the pre-1991 record loss of 
4,200 in 1978. 


Net overseas migration has been quite volatile 
in the post-war period. The major fluctuations 
have generally followed the pattern of 
immigration with peaks in net migration 
occurring around the same time as peaks in 
immigration. 


Population distribution 


Although internal migration has a major effect 
on population distribution within Australia 
(see Internal migration pp. 16—20), overseas 


POPELELATION GROWTH 


Components of population growth rate, 1993 


Permanent and 


Natural 
alate Increase Ayrivals Departures 

rate rate rate 
NSW 7.5 13.8 9.6 
Vic. 7.3 10.2 fu 
Qld 8.6 9.4 6.9 
SA 5.8 6.7 4.8 
WA, 8.7 13.5 8.6 
Tas. 6.4 4.1 3.4 
NT 16.9 7.8 6.3 
AGT 11.0 17.9 18.1 
Australla 7.7 11.3 8.0 

‘000 ‘000 ‘000 
Australla 135.8 197.9 140.4 


(a) Rate per 1,000 mid-year population. 


Source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures 


migration also has an impact. In 1993 net 
overseas migration, relative to population, 
was highest in New South Wales, Western 
Australia and the Northern Territory. In that 
year, New South Wales had 34% of Australia's 
population and received 44% of the net 
overseas migration, Western Australia, with 
9% of the population, received 16% of net 
overseas migration. Queensland, however, 
with 17% of the population, received only 
12% of net overseas migration. 


It should be noted that state of intended 
residence is measured by asking people, on 
arrival, their intended address in Australia. 
Many people have an address at which they 
will stay for a short period before moving. 
Within a year many people will have moved, 
some interstate. Address of intended 
residence, therefore, gives a bias towards 
those areas which have more overseas 
arrivals, especially Sydney. 


In 1993 the Australian Capital Territory 
attracted 5,300 overseas migrants, 
representing 18 arrivals per 1,000 population, 
the highest rate of any state or territory. It also 
had the highest rates of loss through 
emigration and category jumping. This 
resulted in the Australian Capital Territory 
being the only state to have a net population 
loss due to overseas migration. 


In 1993 Tasmania had the lowest rates of 
immigration, emigration and loss through 
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long-term movement 


N 

Category Gade Internal Total 
jumping migration migration growth 
rate rate rate rate 
-1.7 25 “2.7 fd 
-1.2 17 -/.1 1.9 
-1.2 1.3 17.3 27,1 
-0.8 1.2 -2.8 4.2 
“1.6 3.2 0.4 12.3 
-0.5 0.2 -4.1 2.6 
1.6 3.1 -B.7 11.3 
-1.9 ~2.1 5.3 14.2 
-t.3 1.9 9.7 
‘000 ‘000 ‘000 
23.6 33.9 169.7 


category jumping. Total net overseas 
migration to Tasmania was 109 people, or 0.2 
per 1.000 population 


Age and sex structure 


Immigrants and emigrants both tend to fall 
within a fairly narrow age range. 54% of both 
immigrants and emigrants were aged 15—34 in 
1993, compared to 32% in the entire 
Australian population. 


In 1993 the median age of ail Australians was 
43. The median age of immigrants was 28 and 
the median age of emigrants was 29. While 
the numbers of both immigrants and 
emigrants aged 15-24 were significantly 
smalier than the numbers aged 25-34, the net 
migration was larger in the 15-24 years age 
group (17,000 compared to 14,000). 


Overall there were slightly more male 
immigrants than female (101 males per 100 
females), and significantly more male 
emigrants than female (108 males per 100 
females). This resulted in 87 males per 100 
females in net overseas migration. 


In each age proup, the ratio of males per 100 
females (sex ratio) was similar for immigrants 
and emigrants. Up to age 15, there were more 
males arriving and departing than females, 
reflecting the proportions of boys and girls in 
the population. Women outnumbered men in 
the 15-24 years age groups in both arrivals 
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Age structure of permanent and long-term overseas migrants, 1993 


Migration 04 5-14 124 25-340 95-44 45-4 O55-64 _~—s«OG5 yeaa 
components years years years years years years years &over Total 
‘000 "O00 '000 000 ‘O00 ‘O00 ‘900 ‘DOG ‘000 
Arrivals 12.7 212 48.5 58.2 30.0 14.3 7.8 5.4 197.9 
Departures 9.4 12.5 31.1 44.2 23.3 11.2 5.3 3.9 140.4 
Net migrationta) 3.6 6.7 17.4 14.0 6.6 3.1 2.5 1.4 57 5 


(a) Excludes category jumping. 


source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures 


(87 men per 100 women) and departures (88 
men per 100 women). 


Between ages 30 and 69 men outnumbered 
women in both arrivals and departures, with 
the iargest difference among 45—49 year olds, 
where, for both immigrants and emigrants, 
there were 138 men per 100 women. After 
this age, men's shorter life expectancy results 
in the gradual fall in the ratio of men to 
women with increasing age. Among 
immigrants aged 70 and over, there were 80 
men per 100 women, and among emigrants, 
there were 76 men per 100 women. 


Country of birth 


In 1993 net migration of New Zealand born 
people to Australia was 9,300, the highest 
number of any country. This largely reflects 
the high level of visitor category jumping and 
immigration by New Zealand born people. 
Net category jumping of 7,000 by the New 
Zealand born was nearly twice the next 
highest number (China with 3,600). However, 
the New Zealand born were only the third 
largest proup of permanent and long-term 


arrivals after the Australian born and the IIK 
and [reland born. 


High levels of net migration from the former 
Yugoslav Republics and Viet Nam are 
primarily due to immigration. Net category 
jumping for cach of these countries was just 
over 1,000. Category jumping by the 
Yietnamese born resulted in a net loss of 
population from Australia. 


Net migration from the [JK and Ireland was 
only 3,400 despite the UK and Ireland being 
the second largest source of permanent and 
long-term arrivals. Category jumping resulted 
in a net loss of 4,800 people and a further 
15,400 people emigrated. 


The five countries with the highest levels of 
net overseas migration were among the ten 
birthplace groups with the largest 
populations in Australia. Three of them (1K 
and Ireland, New Zealand and the Former 
Yugoslav Republics) were in the top five 
birthplace groups with populations over 
170,000 people. 


Overseas migration resulted in a net loss of 
14,600 Australian born people from the 


$ex ratio of permanent and long-term overseas migrants 


Ratio 
140 
130 
120 
110 
100 
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0-4 


10-74 20-24 30-34 


Departures 





40-44 


Age group {years} 


(a) Males per 100 females. 


Source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures 
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POPULATION GROWTH 


Net migration by country of birth, 1993 


Category jumping Net 
Country of birth Arrivals Departures Visitors Residents migration 
‘000 ‘DOO ‘000 ‘000 ‘900 
Highest net migration 
NZ 12.5 10.2 9.8 2.8 9.3 
Former Yugostay Republics 5.5 0.8 0.0 -0.7 §5 
Viet Nam b.2 0.7 1.2 2.3 4.3 
China 7.3 7.2 3.8 0.2 3.7 
UK & lrefand 23.5 15.4 38 8.6 3.4 
Lowest net migration 
Australia 40.3 49.5 6.3 11.7 -14.6 
Japan 7.2 5.3 -0.1 3.5 -4.7 
Cyprus 0.3 0.3 0,0 1.0 -1.0 
Germany 2.1 1.3 4.1 0.7 -0.9 
Israel 0.4 0.3 0.8 -0.1 -0.8 


source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures 


population. This included 40,400 people who 
returned to Australia after a year or more 
overseas, and 49,500 who left the country for 
a year Of more. 


After the Australian born, the highest net 
migration loss was of people born in Japan. 


Part of this loss can be explained by the high 
level of net resident category jumping 
(Australian residents who left short-term but 
were away 12 months or more outnumbered 
those Australian residents who left long-term, 
but returned within 12 months). 
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Internal migration 


DISTRIBUTION 


The most significant factor affecting the ; : : : 
in 1993 Queensiand == changes in population distribution in Estimates of internal migration 
Australia is people's tendency to move, 43% of 


had a record net ‘Australians moved house berween 1986 and The ABS uses three methods for estimating the 

gain of 53,000 1991. However, most of these moves were i PRE ese ee toe ave ha abeee 
over relatively short distances. 30% of all 

peop irom people who changed address between 1986 Each Census of Population and Housing since 

interstate, while and 1991 moved within their statistical local 1971 has asked for current address and address 
area (which generally corresponds to their five years before. Until 1986, address one year 

Victoria had a local government area or suburb). Another before was also asked but this was replaced with 


a question on state of residence one year before 
in the 1991 Census. These data are used to 
produce estimates of gross and net flows over a 


56% moved within their state/territory, usually 


record net loss of within the same city. Only 14% of people who 


22,000 people. moved went interstate. one or five year period. They are, however, the 
net effect of a series of moves. A person who 
. . moved interstate and then returned to their 
Interstate migration original address will be shown not ta have moved 
10% of the population in 1991 had lived in a at all over the period. 
different state/ gascisclri d , of overseas, in 1986, The ABS also derives annual estimates of net 
However this varied between states. Only 7% migration for statistical local areas (SLAs) by 
of the populations of Victoria and South subtracting the natural increase (births minus 
Australia in 1991 had moved there fom deaths) from the estimate of annua! population 
another state/territory, or from overseas, in growth of each SLA. Quarterly estimates of 
the previous five years. Other states had much interstate migration are derived from Medicare 


higher proportions moving; 27% of the change of address registrations. 


population of the Northern Territory, 25% of 


the population of the Australian Capital came from Victoria (21,000) and New South 
Territory, and 14% of the population of Wales (20,000). Queensland gained 
Queensland had moved there inthe previous population from every state in 1993 while 
five years. Victoria lost population to every state. 


Queensland, the Australian Capital Territory While 33% of all interstate movers moved to 


and Western Australia had more interstate Queensland, only 12% of net migration from 
arrivals than departures. Queensland had overseas went to Queensland. New South 
nearly twice as many arrivals (113,000) as Wales and Victoria attracted the largest 


departures (60,000). Three-quarters of the net numbers of overseas migrants, together 
interstate migration to Queensland (53,000) 







Ue eat aE ce ar 


interstate se Interstate Nat interstate Net overseas Total net 


ra 


State arrivals departures migration migration migration 
‘000 ‘000 ‘00 ‘O00 ‘000 
NSW 81.6 97.8 -16.1 15.0 -1.1 
Vic. 49.1 80.6 -31.5 ta -23.8 
Qid 113.0 60.0 53.0 4.0 57.0 
SA 24,6 28.7 -4.1 1.8 -2.4 
WA 27.5 26.9 0.6 5.4 6.0 
Tas. 10.0 11.9 -1.9 0.1 -1.8 
NT 15.5 16.9 -1.5 0.5 -0.9 
ACT 18.6 17.0 1.6 -0.6 0.9 
Total 339.7 339.7 Pe 33.9 33.9 


Source: Estimated Resident Population; Labour Force Survey 
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POPEPLATION DISTRIBUTION 


Net interstate and overseas migration, 1993 


Stata moved to 


State moved from NSW Vic. Qid 
‘000 ‘000 ‘000 
NSW -6.1 19.9 
Vic. 6.1 21.1 
Qid -18.9 “21.1 
SA -0.2 -0.3 4.0 
WA -1.1 -1.8 3.0 
Tas. 0.1 “0.2 1.8 
NT -0.1 -0.9 1.9 
ACT -1.1 -1.1 1.3 
Nat interstate migration = -76.1 ~3n5 53.0 
Net overseas migration 15.0 V7 4.0 
Total net migration “1.1 -23.8 57.0 


SA WA Tas. NT ACT 
‘000 ‘000 ‘000 ‘G00 ‘000 
0.2 1.1 -0.1 0.1 1.1 
0.3 1.8 0.2 0.9 1.1 
-4.0 -3.0 “1.8 -1.9 1.3 
0.4 0.1 -O.1 0.2 
“0.4 O03 -0.1 0.1 
-0.1 0.3 -0.1 0.1 
0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 
-0.2 -0.1 -G.1 -0.2 
-4.f 0.6 “Eo 1.5 1.6 
1.8 5.4 0.1 0.5 -0.6 
“2.4 6.0 -1.8 -0.9 0.9 


Source: Estimated Resident Population; Overseas Arrivats and Departures 


accounting for 67% of net migration to 
Australia. 


Queensland has had the largest population 
growth due to interstate migration of any state 
since 1971. Net interstate migration to 
Queensland averaged 14,000 a year in the 
early 1970s, rising to 49,000 in the early 
1990s. Over the same period, Victoria had a 
net loss of population in each period, with 
annual average losses ranging from 8,000 in 
the early 1980s to 28,000 in the carly 1990s. 


New South Wales has had a net interstate loss 
in each period since 1971. This loss has been 
larger than the loss from Victoria except in the 
late 1970s and early 1990s. 


Distribution of interstate 
movers 


Hecause capital cities contain large numbers 
of people and are the main employment base 
in each state/territory, they also attract large 
numbers of interstate movers and overseas 
migrants. Areas outside the capital cities also 
attract large numbers of interstate movers, 
and smaller numbers of overseas migrants. 


Most moves are of relatively short distances, 
people moving within their local area or 
within their city. Long distance moves are 
much less common. People who live near 
borders such as those living in Tweed Heads, 
the Gold Coast, Albury or Wodonga are more 
likely to move interstate than others. 


Areas where regional centres are in a different 
state from their region also have high levels of 


Annual average net interstate migration 


State 1972-76 1977-81 
‘000 ‘000 
NSW -16.0 6.9 
Vic. -9.7 -12.5 
Qid 14.3 20.9 
SA 1.9 -3.6 
WA, 4.7 2.2 
Tas. -0.9 -1.1 
NT -O.2 1.2 
ACT 5.9 0.3 


Source: Estimated Resident Pooulation 
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1982-86 1987-91 1992-93 
‘000 ‘000 ‘G00 
-12.1 23.5 ~16.7 
-7.9 13.2 -27.8 
16.6 34.3 43.0 
-1.6 -0.3 -3.1 
3.6 ef 0.9 
-0.2 0.2 -1.4 
0.3 “1.6 “17 
1.3 1.5 1.5 


1? 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 


Distribution of interstate and overseas arrivals, 1986-91 


a Statistical sub-division 





airs 


source: Census of Population and Housing 


interstate mobility. For example, Broken Hill 
is in New South Wales, but has a high level of 
movement to and from South Australia. 
Similarly, the Australian Capital Territory 
attracts and supplies many movers to and 
from the surrounding areas of southern New 
South Wales. Central Australia also has a 
relatively high number of interstate movers 
despite the small population in the area. 


Whiie Queensland attracts large numbers of 
interstate movers, they tend to congregate in 
the south east corner of the state, especially 
along the coast. 70% of the Queensland 
population lived in the south east comer of 
the state in 1991, yet 78% of people who 
moved to Queensland settled in that area 
between 1986 and 1991. 


1 
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Areas with declining 
population 


Overall, population growth in Australia in 
1992-93 was 1%; 0.8% was due to natural 
increase, ic the excess of births over deaths, 
and 0.2% to net overseas migration. However, 
there was considerable regional variation in 
these figures. At the regional level net 
migration is composed mainly of internal 
migration and its effect varied from a gain of 
9% in part of Caboolture shire in Queensland 
to a loss of 4% of the population in Whyalla, 
South Australia. 


The areas with the largest population dectine 
in 1992-93 differed considerably in their 
population characteristics. In Whyalla, 30% of 
employed people worked in manufacturing 
basic metal products in 1991. Reductions in 
employment at the BHP smelter in Whyalla 
have significantly reduced employment 


Areas with the most rapid decline in populationia 1992-93 


Population Natural 


Net 


Total 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 


Largest Industry, 1991 


Statistica! sub-division 1992 Increase migration growthrate Industry Employment 
‘000 Vo % %o % 
Whyalla (SA) 26.3 1.0 4.2 -3.4 Manufacturing basic metal products 30.2 
Weston Creek (ACT) 28.7 08 25 -1.8 Public administration 23.3 
Glenelg (Vic. } 43.1 0.4 -1.9 -1.5 Agriculture 22.9 
Central Metropolitan (WA) 142.3 0.1 -1.5 -14 Health 13.1 
Belconnen (ACT) 89.2 1.1 -2.1 -1.0 Public administration 222 
Centrat Canberra (ACT) 60.6 0.5 -1.4 -0.9 Public administration 21.0 
Northern Middle Melbourne (Vic. 190.7 0.5 -1.4 -0.9 Retail trade 12.7 
Macalister-Avon (Vic.) 29.2 0.9 -1.8 -0.9 Retail trade 13.9 
Inner Western Sydney (NSW) 153.1 0.3 -1.1 -.8 Retail! trade 12.7 
Far West (NSW3 28.1 0.5 -1.4 -0.8 Mining metallic minerals 16.4 
Total Australla 17 499.1 0.8 0.2 1.0 Retalt trade 14.1 


(a) Statistical Sub-divisions with a population greater than 25,000. 


Source: Estimated Resident Population; Census of Population and Housing 


opportunities, and so people have moved 
away in search of better prospects. 


Weston Creek and Belconnen have a relatively 
large number of people in their 20s. These 
peopic, who have grown up in the area, are 
forming new households and moving away to 
other areas. Recent large residential 
developments in the Australian Capital 
Territory have also attracted people away 
from the older areas. 


The decline in Glenelg (in Victoria) reflects 
that experienced in many rural areas around 
Australia over the past few decades. A number 
of factors have contributed to this rural 
decline. Goods once produced in the local 
area are now produced in centralised 
locations and transported around. Increased 
personal mobility has also resulted in services 
being centralised in larger towns, reducing 
employment and therefore population in local 
centres. Technological changes in agriculture 
have reduced agricultural employment, and 
this has flowed through to other industries’. 


The inner areas of Australia's capital cities 
have a high proportion of older people, and 
consequently, a low rate of natural increase. 
Large parts of these areas have been 
redeveloped for non-residential use and the 
areas have therefore had a net loss of 
pepulation'. 


Capital city migration 


Overall, between 1986 and 1991, the capital 
cities had a net loss of 116,000 people to the 
rest of the country. This was made up of a net 
loss of 78,000 people from the capital city to 
other areas of the same state, plus 38,000 to 
non-capital city areas of other states. 


Berween 1986 and 1991, Sydney had a net 
loss of 139,000 people to other areas of 
Australia. About half of this movement 
(68,000) was to other areas of New South 
Wales, especially coasta] areas. There was also 
a large net migration to other capital cities 
(35,000), especially Brisbane (22,000) and 
Perth (6,000), and to other areas of other 
states, especially south east coastal 
Queensland. 


There was a large net migration of people 
from Melbourne to other areas in Victoria 
(20,000), The net migration from Melbourne 
to other states was most likely to go to areas 
other than the capital cities. 


Brisbane had a net gain of 46,000 people, 
with about 73% of this coming from other 
capital cities. The rest of Queensland had a 
net gain of 79,000 people, with 66% of this 
coming from capital cities other than 
Brisbane. 
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POPULATION DIisTRiBUTION 


Net internal migration patterns, 1986—91 


Internal migration to capital city from Internal migration to rest of state from 
Restor Otherstates Total Capital  Otherstates Total 
State State Capital Other Australia city Capital Other Australia 
‘000 ‘O00 ‘000 ‘000 ‘OOO ‘O00 ‘000 ‘000 
NSW -67,.6 -34.8 -36.2 -138.7 67.6 -10.5 -1t.7 45.4 
Vic. -20.4 -6.9 -20.5 -47.8 20.4 -6.5 -11.3 2.5 
Relaied ABS 
Qid -0.9 33.9 13.1 46.2 0.9 52.4 25.8 79.1 
publications 
SA 3.8 -0.9 0.5 3.4 -3.8 -0.8 -3.1 -77 
¢ Australian WA 4.6 9.8 3.1 17.5 -4.6 1.4 17 15 
Demographic 
Statistics (3101.05 Tas. 2.4 -0.1 -9.2 2.2 -2.4 1.3 -0.9 -2.0) 
NT -1. -0. “2. ; ; -0). -0. 
gee Teenie ata 0.0 5 0.7 22 0.0 0.2 0.5 0.3 
Population by Age AGT es 0.4 a2 uf as a. oF 
and Sex in Statistical 
Total “fd. : : ~115., 2 : , ; 
| | ota 2.0 0.0 “37.6 115.6 78.0 37.6 0.0 115.6 
Australia — Data on Source: Census of Population and Housing 
Floppy Disk 
(3208.0) 
Endnotes 


* Population Growth 
and Distribution in 
Australia (2822.0) 1 Hugo, G. (1989) Atlas of the Australian People 
Bureau of Immigration Research. 
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Projections of the 
working age 
population 


PROJECTIONS 


The size and share of Australia's future 
working age population is of interest for two 
reasons. It is a major determinant of the size 
of the future labour force and it is also the 
group which has prime responsibility for 
supporting children and older people. 
Researchers have drawn attention to the lack 
of concern being expressed about the rapidly 
increasing number of people in the working 
age groups over the next 20 years. This 
contrasts with the concern expressed about 
the increase in the numbers of elderly people 
which will take place 20 to 40 years ahead.' 











From now untif 
201Tf working age 


people will Population growth 
continue to Australia's population is expected to grow by 
41% between 1993 and 2041 and to age 
epee around rapidly. In the year 2024, it is projected that 
87% of the the number of older people (aged 65 and 
: over) in the population will exceed the 

population. After number of children (aged 0-14) for the first 
2011 their time. By 2041, there are projected to be 5.5 

; million older people (22% of the population) 
representation is and 4.3 million children (17% of the 

jected t population). The proportion of the 

el 7 population which is of working age (15-64 ) 
deciine. is projected to remain stable at around 67% 


+ SPE oot > ast 
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Population structure,1993 and projected popuiat ons 


1993 Age group 2041 
(years) 


85+ 
80-84 
75-79 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
35-39 
30-34 
25-29 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 

5-5 

0-4 


6 4 2 0 0 2 4 6 6 4 
Males {%} Females (%) Males (%)} 








Source: Population Projections, 1993-2041: Series A; Estimated Resident Population 
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Working age population 


In this review working aze population refers to 
persons aged 15-64. 


Projections methodology 


The ABS uses the cohort component method of 
population projection. This method takes 2 base 
year population for each sex by single years of 
age and advances it year by year by applying 
assumptwons about future mortality, fertility and 
migration. This procedure is repeated for each 
year in the projection period for each state and 
territory and for Australia, The resulting 
population projections for each year for the states 
and territories, by sex and age in single years, are 
adjusted to sum to the Australian resulcs. 


The ABS produces several series of population 
projections based on different combinations cf 
assumptions about mortality, fertilicy and 
migration. The data presented here are from 
Series A because the assumptions (medium 
fertility, low overseas migration and high 
interstate migration} most closely reflect 
prevailing trends. 


For detailed information on the assumptions 
underlying Series A, see Profections of the 
Populations of Australia, States and Tezritories, 
1993 to 2041 (3222.0). 


Age group 
(years) 
85+ 
80-84. 
75-79 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
35-39 
30-34 
25-29 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 
5-9 
0-4 





0 Z 4 6 
Females (%) 
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POPULATION PROJECTIONS 


Projected growth of the population 


Age group (years) 1993 2011 
‘000 ‘000 
0-14 3831.1 4040.9 
15-24 2 746.1 2793.2 
25-44 5 491.9 5 762.1 
45-64 3531.4 5 467.0 
65 and over 2 066.0 2 889.3 
Total 17 661.5 20 $52.4 


increase increase 

2041 1993-2011 1993-2041 
‘O00 Yo %a 

4 304.3 5.5 12.4 

2971.2 1.7 8.2 

6 150.9 49 12.0 

5 954.4 54.8 68.6 

5 477.6 40.2 165.8 
24 8538.4 18.6 40.7 


Source: Population Projections, 1993-2041: Series A; Estimated Resident Population 


until 2011 and then to decline to 61% by 
2041. 


In the period to 2011, the total population is 
projected to grow by 19%. The largest 
percentage growth (55%) is projected among 
those aged 45-64. The lowest growth (2%) is 
projected among those aged 15-24. In the 
following 30 years, the 65 years and over age 
group will prow at the fastest rate and the 
15-24 years group will continue to grow at 
the slowest rate. 


Working age population 


The working age population can be divided 
into three groups: youth (15-24 years}, prime 
working age (25-44 years) and older working 
age (45-64 years). The proportions of the 
working age population in the youth and 
prime working age groups are projected to 
decrease over the next 50 years. By 2041, 
these groups will represent 20% and 41% of 
the working age population respectively. The 
proportion of working age people in the 


Projections of working age people 
Yo 





Aged 25-44 yoars og 
40 
Aged 45-64 years 30 
20 


Aged 15-24 years 





1991 2001 2011 2021 2031 2041 
Year 


Source: Population Projections, 1999-2041: Series A: 
Estimated Resident Population 
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45—64 years age group is projected to increase 
from 30% in 1993 to 39% in 2041. The age 
Structure of the working age population will 
therefore be considerably different in 50 years 
time and Australia will have an alder labour 
force (see Projections of the labour force 

pp. 89-90). 


People of working age often have family 
responsibilities, especially for children and 
agcing parents. Between 1993 and 2041 the 
proportion of older people is projected to 
increase from 12% to 22% while the 
proportion of children is projected to 
decrease from 22% to 17%. Children are 
financially, socially and physically dependent 
on their parents although the extent of 
dependency decreases with age. However, 
they are increasingly remaining in dependent 
situations beyond the age of 15 (see 
Australian Social Trends 1994 pp. 43—46 
Living with parents). Conversely, older 
people are not always financially dependent. 
However, the working population pays taxes 
which fund peasions and other government 
benefits for many of the aged. The aged may 
become more socially and financially 
dependent as they get older, especially if they 
become frail, disabled or suffer ill health. 


Projected changes in the size of the working 
age population relative to the young (aged 
0-14) and old (aged 65 and over) indicate the 
changing demands that may be placed on 
society in the future. The relative size of the 
older population is projected to increase 
steadily from 18 for every 100 of working age 
in 1993 to 21 in 2011, then more rapidly to 36 
in 2041. During this period the relative size of 
the child population is projected to decline 
from 33 for every 100 of working age in 1991 
to 29 in 2011, and remain around 29 until 
2041. 


The slow growth of the child population 
implies a relative decrease in government 
outlays on children's services. However, this 


Related ABS 
publications 


® = Projections of the 


Populations of 
Australia, States and 
Territories, 1993 to 
2041 (3222.0) 


Projected growth of the working 
age population 


Increase 
State 1993 2041 1993-2041 
‘000 ‘000 % 
NSW 3 983.9 47874 20.2 
Vic. 2 966.5 3164.1 5.9 
Qid 2072.8 3 594.7 73.4 
oA 966.0 $65.4 -0.1 
WA 1125.7 1 744.1 52.3 
Tas. 306.5 315.5 2.9 
NT 116.4 180.2 63.4 
AGT 211.6 345.1 63.1 
Australia 11 769.4 15 076.5 28.1 


Source: Population Projections, 1993- 2041: Series A; 
Estimated Resident Population 


will only partly offset the likely increase in 
outlays associated with ageing, particularly on 
health services and income support, which 
are much higher than the outlays associated 
with children’. 


State projections 


Over the period 1993-2041, the projected 
increases in the numbers of people of 
working ape are expected to vary between the 
states and territories, depending on the age 
stcuctures of their populations and the 
projected levels of fertility, mortality and net 
migration. Queensland is expected to 
experience the greatest proportional increase 
in the working age population (73%), 
followed by the Northern Territory, Australian 
Capital Territory (both 63%) and Western 
Australia (52%). South Australia is projected 
to experience a Slight decrease in the number 
of peopte of working age. 


Alternate net overseas 
migration level 


The level of net overseas migration gain 
assumed for projection series A rises from 
40,000 in 1993-94 to 70,000 in 1999-2000 
and then remains constant. An alternate 
scenario is provided by series D in which net 
overseas migration gain is assumed to rise to 
100,000 in 2000-01 and then remain 
constant. The impact of this alternative is that 
the population increases by 51% by 2041 to 
reach 26.7 million, 1.8 million more than 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS 





International comparison (#} 


The proportion of people in the working 

age populations are projected ta decrease in 
most of the selected countries. China, Inctonesia, 
Malaysia, Papua New Guinea and Viet Nam are 
exceptions. In 1995, the propeartions range from 
97.5% in Papua New Guinea to 71.3% in the 
Republic of Korea. By 2025 the proportions are 
projected to range from 60.5% in Japan to 68.5% 
in Viet Nam. 


Projections of the working age 
population 





Country 1995 2025 
% % 
Australia 66.8 64.4 
Canada 67.3 63.4 
China 66.4 68.4 
France 65.3 G2.1 
Greece 67.2 62.2 
Hong Kong 70.8 62.9 
Indonesia 62.2 68.3 
Italy 63.0 63.3 
Japan 69.2 60.5 
Korea (Republic of} 71.3 68.0 
Malaysia 58.2 68.3 
New Zealand 65.7 64.7 
Papau New Guinea 57.5 65.9 
Singapore 70.9 63.8 
sweden 63.8 62.0 
United Kingdom 64,7 63.6 
United States 65.5 63.7 
Viet Nam 58.1 68.5 
Source: United Nations (1993) World Population 
Prospects 1992 


under the series A assumption. However, the 
projected age distribution in 2041 does not 
change significantly. 


Endnotes 


1 Young, C. (1993) Popudation projections for 
Australia, What can they tell us? Peopte and 
Place Vol.1 No.1. 


2 Household Expenditure Survey, Australia: the 
Effects of Government Benefits and Taxes on 
Household income (6537.0). 
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National and state summary tables... 26 
Children im families... cc ccccccccceecceeeeceeee BQ 


While children are growing up in a wider variety of family strucutres than 
ever before, the majority still live with both natural parents. 


FAMILY FORMATION 


Trends in marriage and divorce... 33 


The crude marriage rate in Australia is at its lowest since the Great 
Depression. However up to 60% of married people can expect to stay 
marred to the same person until one partner dies. 


Trends in de facto partnering..........................38 


in 1992, 8% of all couples were in de facto relationships. 65% of the 
people in these couples had never been married. 


FAMILY FUNCTIONING 


Family Support... cccccccsusssesesrareen Mt 


The patterns and types of support given to, and received from, family 
members vary throughout people's lives. People in their early 30s spent 
the most time interacting with family members. 
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Family — national summary 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS Units — 1983 


Total families ; ‘GOO 


Persons who live alone (of persons | % 
aged 15 years and over) 


Average family sizé {persans) na. 


Couple families with dependants %, 
fof all families) 


One parent families with a, 
dependants fof all families) 

Couple only families (of all families} | % 
Be facto couples {of all couples} af, 


Couples with dependants, both of, 
emp i et (of all couples with 
dependants} 


FAMILY FORMATION 


Marriage rate (per 1,000 not marriad | no. 
males) 


Median age of men at first | years 
marnage 
Median age of women at first years 
marnage 

Divorce rate (per 1,000 mamed ne. 
males} 


Median duration of marriage to | years 
separation | 


Divorces involving children (ef alt af, 
divorces} 


Total fertility tate (oer woman} ne. 


Median age of mothers at nuptial | years 
first confinement 


Births to mothers under 20 years | % 
(of ail births} 


Births outside marriage (of all births}| %, 


Births outside marriage 
acknowledged by father (of ail births 
outside marnage) 
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3 947 
7.6 
ld. 

47.6 
7.5 
29.4 
na 


40.3 


1983 
52.4 


249 
22.7 
12.2 

77 
61.6 
1.93 
25.7 

6.9 


14.7 


na. 


Reference 
periods: 


1984 


3 983 
7.9 


Aa, 


47.2 


1985 


4033 
8.2 
3.3 

46.7 
7.8 
29.6 
na. 


45,5 


1985 


48.8 


25.4 
23.2 
10.9 

Vf 
60.6 
1.89 
26.3 

5.9 


15.5 


68.2 


1986 


408? 
8.2 
3.3 

45.8 
7.8 
30.2 
of 
43.5 


1986 


46.0 


25.6 
23.9 
10.7 

7.6 
59.7 
1.87 
26.5 

5.9 
16.8 


70.6 


1987 
4146 
8.3 
33 
455 


8.4 
30.4 
n.d. 


50.2 


1987 


18.0 


1988 


4 236 
8.5 
3.2 


1989 


4319 
8.4 
3.2 

447 
7.6 
31.5 
na. 


53.8 


1989 


442 


26.3 
24.2 
10.8 

va 
55.4 
1.84 
27.3 

5.7 
20.2 


75.9 


43.0 


26.4 
24,3 
10.9 

73 
55.7 
1,90 
27.6 

5.7 


21.9 


v7.1 


1991 


4302 
8.6 
3.2 

43.7 
6.5 
31.3 
8.2 
53.4 


1991 


40.9 


26.7 
24.5 
11.6 

7.4 
54.2 
1.85 
27.8 

5.7 


23.0 


79.5 


1992 
4587 
8.9 
3.2 
43.4 
9.0 


31.1 


Fi... 


1993 


4 638 
10.2 
3.2 
42.9 
9.0 
32.4 
na. 


52.5 


1993 


39.8 


27.0 
24.8 
12.1 

7.6 
52.6 
1.87 
28.3 

5.1 


249 


81.7 


Data on family formation are for the calendar year. Data on de facto couples 


are at census date. Data on other living arrangements are at 30 June from 


1986; prior to that the reference date was 30 July. 


Family — state summary 


SME Ree Units | Years | NSW 


Persons who live alone (of persans | 

aged 15 years and over) ie 4 1994 10.0 
Average family size (persons) no. 1994 49 
Couple families with dependan | | : 

fof all families) pendants | % 1994 42.3 
One parent families with : 

depend ants (of ali familias) v0 1994 8.7 
Couple oniy families (of all families) | 9, 1994 | 317 
De facto couples (of all couples) % 1991 | 79 
Couples with dependants, both | 

employed {of all couples wit a ies 17 
dependants} 


FAMILY FORMATION 


[Units | Years | NSW 


Crude marriage rate (marriages per | ! 
1,000 mean poulation) ges per |) no. 1993 6.7 


marian age of men at first years 1993 27.2 
ation age of wornen at first | years | 1993 24.9 
Pacecmeeaeiromemr mo. | tee 27 
sc curatian of marriage to years 1993 7.1 
Pele involving children {ot ail o4, * 4993 50.6 
Total fertility rate (per woman) ; no. 1993 | 1.91 
pera Hk oie at nuptial | years 1993 28.2 
aa under 20 years | % 1993 | 5.0 
Births outside marriage (of all births) | 9% 1993 23.9 
Births outside marria % 1993 82.0 
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Average family siz@ — the total number of family 
members divided by the number of families. 
Reference: Labour Farce Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.0) 


Birth — the delivery of a child imespective of the 
duraticn of pregnancy who, after being born, 
breathes or shows any other evidence of life such as 
heart-beat. 

Reference: Births, Australia (3301.0) 


Births outside marriage — births where the father was 
not marred to the mother at the time of the birth, 
whether or not the parents were livmg together at 
the time of the birth, and whether or not the child 
may subsequently have been legitimated or 
adopted. 

Reference: Births, Australia (3301.0) 


Births outside marriage acknowledged by father — 
births outside marriage where the father's name is 
recorded on the birth certificate, 

Reference: Births, Australia (3301.0) 


Couple family —a family consisting of a male anda 
female partner who are married or in a de facta 
relationship. It may include one or more dependent 
children and/or other family members. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.0) 


Couple family with dependants — a couple family 
with at Jeast one dependent child present. 
Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.0) 


Couple only family — a couple family with no 
dependent children or other family members (eg 
adult children) present. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.0) 


Crude divorce rate ~~ the number of divorces 
granted in the calendar year per 1,000 of the mean 
population for the calendar year. 

Reference: Divorces, Australia (3307.0) 


Crude marriage rate — the number of marriages 
registered in the calendar year per 1,000 of the 
mean population for the calendar year. 
Reference: Marriages, Australia (3306.0) 


De facte couple —- a couple who identified themselves 
as de facto partners in a relationship question. 
Reference: Census of Population and Housing 
(2722.0) 


Dependanis (dependent chiidren} — all family 
members under 15 years of age and family members 
aged 15-24 vears attending an educational 
institution full-time, except those classified as 
husbands, wives, lone parents or other family 
heads. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.03 


Divorce rate — the number of divorces granted per 
1,000 married male or female population. 
Reference: Divorces, Australia (3307.0) 
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Family — definitions and references 


Divorces involving children — divorces of couples with 
unmarried children of the marriage who were under 
18 years of age at the time of application for 
divorce. Under the Aanuly daw Act 1975, adopted 
and ex-nuptial children and children from a former 
marriage may be included (in certain cases). 
Children who are married or aged 18 years or more 
are nat subject to custody and guardianship orders 
and are excluded, 
Reference: Divorces, Australia (3307.0) 


Employed — persons aged 15 years and over who 
either worked during the reference week for pay, 
prafit, commission, payment in kind or without pay 
in a family business, or who had a job but were not 
at work, 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Family — two or more people related by blood, 
marriage, adoption, or a de facto relationship who 
live in the same househeld. Three major family 
types are identified: couple families, one parent 
families and families of related adults. Non-family 
members such as friends or boarders are excluded 
from the data on families. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.0) 


Lone parent — the head of a one parent family. 
Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.0) 


Marriage rate — the number of marriages per 1,000 not 
married male or female population aged 15 years 
and over. 

Reference; Marriages, Australia (3306.0) 


Mecian — the value at which half the population falls 
above, and half falls below. 


Median age at first marriage 
Reference: Marriages, Australia (3306.0) 


Median age of mothers at nuptial first confinement — 
the median age of mothers at the birth of the first 
child of their current registered marriage. 
Confinements (the number of pregnancies resulting 
in at least. one live birth) rather than births are used 
in this indicator to ensure that mothers who have 
multiple births are counted only once. 

Reference: Births, Australia (3301.0) 


Median duration of marriage to separation — the 
median interval berween the date of marriage and 
the date of separation. 

Reference: Divorces, Australia (3307.05 


One parent family with dependants — a parent 
together with at least one dependent child of 
his/her own. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.05 


Persons who live alone —— persons who are the only 
member of a household, 
Reference: Labour Force Status and Orher 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.0) 


Total tertility rate — the average number of children a 
woman would bear during her lifetime if she 
conformed to the current age-specific fertility rates. 
Reference: Births, Australia (3301.05 





Children in families 





LIVING ARRANGEWMENTS 


While children are 
growing up ina 
wider variety of 
family structures 
than ever before, 
fhe majority still live 
with both natural 
parents. 


Families are particularly important in the 
lives of children and today’s children are 
growing up in a wide variety of household 
and family structures. Many children now live 
in very different family situations from those 
of their parents or grandparents. Family 
circumstances can affect a child's social and 
economic well-being, and perspectives and 
future expectations of family life. 


How many children? 


Over the past two decades, the number of 
children in Australia has remained fairly 
constant at around 3.8 million. However, the 
proportion of children in the population has 
decreased from around 30% in the late 1950s 
to 22% in 1993’, The decline in the relative 
size of the child population is duce mainly to 
the fall in fertility, from 2.5 children per 
woman in 1973 to 1.9 in 1993°. By 2041, the 
proportion of children in the population is 
projected to decline even further, to between 
17% and 19%* 


Family types 


Families vary considerably in size and 
structure, ranging from one parent with one 
child to large extended families. However, 
despite this wide variety of family types, most 
children (81% in 1992) live with both of their 
natural parents. Many children live in more 
than one family type during their childhood. 
For example, if a child's parents divorce and 
the custodial parent remarries, the child may 
experience three distinct family types: a 
couple family with both natural parents, a one 
parent family and a step family. 


In 1992 there were 2.1 million families with 
children aged under 15. The majority (83%) 
were couple families. Family size varied 
according to family type. The average number 
of children in a couple family with children 
was 1.9 while the average number of children 
in a one parent family was 1.6, 


Couple families 


In 1992, 86% of all children lived in couple 
families; 81% with registered married couples 
and 5% with de facto couples. In 1982, 86% of 
children lived with registered married couples 
and 3% with de facto couples. Children living 
in de facto couple families were likely to be 


Children and families 


In this review, a cfifdis any person under the age 
of 15, A Amifyis defined as two or more people 
who live in the same househald and are related 
to each other by blocd, marriage (including de 
facto marriage), fostering or adoption, 


ABS family data are available from a number of 
different scurces. The Labour Force Survey 
provides a consistent annual time series for the 
1980s and 1990s. Censuses of Population and 
Housing provide a more detailed classification of 
different family types. The 1992 Survey of 
Families in Australia provides a wide range of 
data, not available from other collections, about 
the characteristics of families and family 
members, and the nature of family support. Child 
Care Surveys provide data about the number of 
children receiving child care, the reasons for its 
use, and who the providers are. 


younger than those living in registered 
married couple families. In 1992, 45% of 
children in de facto couple families were aged 
under 5 compared to 33% of children in 
registered married couple families. 


Step families are couple families with only 
one natural parent of the children present. In 
1992, 2% of all children lived in step familics. 
The majority (91%) lived with their natural 
mother and a step father. Blended families are 
couple families with both natural and step 
children. Blended families occur when 
partners with children from a previous 
relationship form a new relationship and have 


Children in families 
Family type 1982 1992 
Yo Yo 
Couple families 
Registered married 86.4 80.6 
De facto 2.7 5.2 
One parent families 
Female parent 9.9 12.7 
Male parent 1.0 1.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 
‘O00 ‘000 
Total children 3721.8 3 804.9 


Source: Survey of Families in Australia 
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children together. In 1992, 5% of children 

lived in blended families. international comparison (3 
Countries with high proportions of children 

One parent families in their populations have grearer potential for 
future populatian growth. In 1988, 23% of 

In 1992, 14% of children lived in one parent Australia's population was aged under 15. 

families, an increase from 11% in 1982. Most Australia was ranked 149th cut of 173 countries 

of these children (89%) lived with their in terms of the relative size of its child 


population. Kenya had the largest proportion of 


mothers. The proportion of children in one its population aged under 15. 


parent families living with their fathers 
increased from 9% in 1982 to 11% in 1992 ; F 
(see Australian Social Trends 1994, Lone Proportion of the population 


fathers with dependent children, pp. 40-42). aged under 15 years, selected 
countries, 1988 


As children grow older, the chance of them 


a : ; Child 
living with both their natural parents 
decreases. In 1992, 87% of children aged 0-4 Ranking Country Ss BO pulation 
lived with both their natural parents Ye 
compared to 76% of those aged 10-14. 1 Kenya 54 
84 Indonesia 4) 
Extended families i ici Ran i 
Children living in extended families live with 131 China ag 
their parent(s), and also with other relatives 143 New Zealand O5 
such as grandparents, uncles, aunts etc. In 
1992, 3% of children lived in extended 149 Australia 2a 
families, down from 4% in 1982. Children 150 Hong Kong ay 
living in extended families were older than 
those living in nuclear families. In 1992, 37% 154 United States ee 
of children living in extended families were 156 Canada 21 
aged 10-14 compared to 33% of those not 160 Japan D4 
living in extended families. 
167 United Kingdom 19 
Adoption 170 Sweden 18 
oe oe 173 West Germany 15 
In -93, there were options in ee ah ee ee 
Australia. Most adoptees were children aged ae eee Nee ne eee ee on rs 
under 15 and two-thirds of these were under 
> years old. Most of these adoptions were by 
Children in families, 1992 
Parent(s) 0—4 years 5—9 years 10—14 years Total 
% % %s % 
Both natural(a} parents 86.5 84.6 75.9 81.3 
Natural mother, step father 08 3.8 6.9 3.8 
Natural father, step mother 0.3* 0.8 0.4 
Natural mother only 11.9 12.6 13.4 12.6 
Natural father anly 0.5 1.4 2.5 1.5 
Other il 0.4 0.5 0.3 
Total 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘000 ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 
Total children 1 269.2 1 282.5 1 253.2 3 804.9 


fa) Includes adopted or foster children. 


Source: Survey of Families in Australia 
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non-relatives and almost half (43%) of all mothers and fathers, and increased 

children adopted by non-relatives had been employment opportunities for women. 

born overseas. Among children aged 5-14 

who were adopted in 1992-93, 71% were In 58% of one parent families with children, 
adopted by relatives. Most of these were the parent was not employed. 60% of lone 
adoptions by step-parents, a reflection of the mothers were not employed and 40% of lone 
changing structure of families in Australian fathers were not employed. Lone parents with 
society’. older children were more likely to be 


employed than those with younger children. 
Over half of all lone parents whose youngest 
child was aged 10-14 years were employed, 
most on a full-time basis. 


Working arrangements 


A major change affecting children is the 
increasing number of employed mothers. The 
proportion of couple families with children 
where both parents were employed increased 
from 35% in 1979 to 42% in 1994. In 1994, 
the father was employed full-time and the 
mother was employed part-time in 58% of 
these families. In a further 38%, both parents 
were employed full-time. Employed mothers 


In 1979, 11% of all families with children had 
no employed parent(s). By 1994, this had 
risen to 18%. Part of this increase can be 
attributed to increased unemployment and 
increased access to government pensions and 
benefits for lone parents (see Australian Social 
Trends 1994 pp. 147-153 Social security 


were more likely to work part-time if they had ELISE Maye 

young children, especially if they were under 

5 years old. Child care 

The proportion of couple families with one Over the past decade there has been an 
parent employed and one not employed increase in the proportion of children in 
(which includes both unemployed and notin formal and/or informal child care. This is 

the labour force) declined from 48% in 1979 related to the increase in the proportion of 
to 32% in 1994. However, the proportion families with children in which both parenis 
where the mother was employed and the are employed. In 1984, 38% of children aged 
father was not employed increased from 0.8% under 12 years received formal and/or 

in 1979 to 2.5% in 1994. This type of working informal care. By 1993, this had increased to 
arrangement is partly a result of increasing 49%. Most child care is informal, ie provided 
unemployment, as well as changing by other family members, friends or 
community attitudes towards the roles of neighbours, or paid baby sitters (see 





mdur.force status of parents with children aged under 15 years 
Family type 1979 1984 1989 1994 


% %o % Yo 
Couple families 
Both parents empioyed 35.0 35.7 45.2 42.3 
Father employed, mother not employed 477 42.8 33.2 29.6 
Mother employed, fathar not employed 0.8 1.2 1.6 2.5 
Both parents not employed 4.2 6.5 5.9 8.3 
One parent families 
Parent employed 5.4 4.9 6.4 7.2 
Parent not employed 6.9 8.9 7.5 10.0 
Total 100.0 160.0 100.0 100.0 
‘000 ‘000 ‘000 000 
Total familias 1 $04.2 1 967.0 1 946.8 2 040.8 


{a} Not employed includes both unemployed and not in the labour force. 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Related ABS 
publications 


@ = = Australia's Families: 
Selected Findings 
from the Survey of 
Families in Australia 
(4418.0) 


@ = =Focus on Families: 
Demographics and 
Family Formation 
(4420.0) 


* Labour Force Status 
and Other 
Characteristics of 
Families (6224,0) 


® Survey of Income & 
Housing Costs and 
Amenities: Income 
Units, Australia 
(6524.0) 
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Australian Social Trends 1994 pp. 47-49 Chiid 


care). 


The 1992 Time Use Survey’ found that 
parents who minded their own children asa 
main activity spent, on average, less than 2 
hours per day on it. However, often child care 
takes place with other activities. For example, 
a person may be minding their child while 
cooking a meal and report cooking as the 
main activity. Child care is then considered a 
secondary activity. Parents spent an average of 
almost 8 hours a day on child care (5 hours 9 
minutes for men and 9 hours 41 minutes for 
women) when child minding as a main or 
secondary activity was considered. 


income 


A child's well-being, in terms of standard of 
living and quality of life, depends to a 
considerable extent on their family’s 
economic resources. Children are dependent 
on their parents for food, clothing and 
sheiter. 


Equivalent income can be used to compare 
the financial resources of different family 
types. Equivalent income adjusts for the 
number of adults, their labour force status, 


Children in families, equivalent 
weekly income), 1990 


Children Children in 
Incouple one parent Total 
Income range families famuilles children 
in Fin fo 
Under $251 18.9 32.0 20.7 
$25 t-$350 21.5 36.1 23.5 
$351-$480 25.7 21.1 25.1 
$48 1—-$620 17.6 7.1 16. 4 
Over $620 16.4 3.8 14.7 
Total 100.6 100.0 106.0 
‘000 ‘000 ‘000 
Total children 3472.1 534.0 3 946.2 


(a) Calculated using full Henderson equivalence scale 
accounting for housing costs. 


Source: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and Amenities 
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and the number of dependent children in a 
family. 


In 1990, 44% of children lived in families 
whose equivalent income was $350 a week or 
less. 68% of children in one parent families 
were in this category compared to 40% of 
children in couple families. A further 16% of 
children in couple families had an equivalent 
family income of more than $620 a week 
compared to 4% of children in one parent 
families. 


Child abuse 


In 1992-93, there were 23,199 substantiated 
cases of abuse of children aged under 15 
years. Girls were more likely to have been 
abused than boys. This is because girls were 
more likely to have been sexually abused than 
boys. There were over 5,000 substantiated 
cases of sexual abuse, and three-quarters of 
these involved girls. For all other types of 
abuse, te physical, emotional and neglect, 
there was litde difference between the 
numbers of cases involving girls and the 
numbers involving boys*. 


Children who were sexually abused were 
most likely to have been abused by a friend or 
neighbour. However, for all types of abuse, 
most children were abused by a natural or 
adoptive parent®. Many cases of child abuse 
are cither not reported or not substantiated, 
and therefore it is not possible to determine 
the full extent of child abuse in Australia’. 


Endnotes 


a 


Estimated Resident Population by Sex and Age: 
States and Territories of Australia (3201.0). 


2 Births, Australia (3301.0). 


3 Projections of the Populations of Australia, States 
and Territories, 1993-2041 (3222.0). 


4 Australian Institute of Health and Welfare (1994) 
Adoptions Australia, 1992-93. 


hall 


How Australians Use Their Time (4153.0). 


6 Australian Institute cf Health and Welfare (1995) 
Child Abuse and Neglect, 1992-93. 


7 Australian Institute of Health and Welfare (1994) 
Child Abuse and Neglect, 21-92. 


Trends in marriage 
and divorce 


FAMILY FORMATION 


The crude marriage 
rate in Austraiia is 
at its lowest since 
the Great 
Depression. 
However, up to 60% 
of married people 
can expect to stay 
married to the 


same person until 


one partnor dies", 


Crude marriage rate 


Rate 
1? 


10 


1860 71870 


Source: Marriage Registrations 


Over the last 20 years matriage rates have 
fallen and age at first marriage has increased. 
In contrast divorce rates rose in the 1970s and 
stabilised in the 1980s. These trends 
represent important social change, 
particularly for family life, and have affected 
the size and composition of families and 
households in Australia (see Australian Social 
Trends 1994 pp. 35-39 Changes in living 
arrangements). 


Marriage trends 


The crude marriage raie in Australia has 
fluctuated since it was first recorded in the 
1860s. Broadly, the crude marriage rate has 
followed the pattern of prevailing economic 
and social conditions. 1t has fallen in umes of 
depression or recession, eg in the 1890s and 
1930s, and increased in times of prosperity 
such as the gold rush in the 1860s and the 
immediate post-war years of the carly 1920s 
and late 1940s. Marriage rates have also 
generally increased during times of war. The 
lowest recorded crude marriage rate was 6 
marriages per 1,000 of the population in 1931 
and the highest was 12 per 1,000 of the 
population in 1942. 


Since 1970 the crude marriage ratc has 
declined. This is partly the result of economic 
downturn. In addition, rapid social change, 
such as changes in divorce laws and changes 
in atticudes to marriage and living 


World 
War {I 


1930s Great 
Depression 


1886 #1890 1900 1910 1920 i980 1940 


Year 


Marriage and marriage rates 


Under the Ausérafian Marriage Act 1961, 
registered marriages may be celebrated by 2 
minister of religion registered as an authorised 
célebrant, by a district registrar, or by other 
persons authorised by the Attomey General. In 
1974 the minimum age a person May marry 
withour parental consent was set at 18 years. In 
1991 the Act was amended so that nobody could 
marry under the age of 16 years and between the 
ages of 16 and 18 years, a person could oniy 
marry with the consent of their parent or 
guardian and an order from a judge or magistrate. 
Any Mo persons under the age of 18 years may 
not marry each other, 


The ABS collects de facto marriage from couples 
whe identify themselves as de facto partners ina 
relationship question, 


The crude mariage rare is the number of 
marriages in a year per 1,000 of the mean 
estimated resident population in the same year. 
The age-specific marriage rate is the number of 
men or women who married in each age group, 
per 1,000 of all men or women in the same age 
group. Marital status specific marriage rates are 
the number of men or women in each marital 
status group who married, per 1,060 of all men or 
women in that marital status group. Both age and 
marital status specific rates are only available 
separately for each sex, 


The cade divorce rate is the number of divorces 


ina year per 1,600 of the mean estimated resident 
population in the same year. 


Rate 





1950 1960 1970 1980 1993 
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International comparison 4) 


The decline in the crude marriage rate in 
Australia is similar te other countries. In Canada, 
mattiage rates have been dropping since 1973, In 
some countries, such as those in Scandinavia, the 
drop was evident from the 1960s. In 1993, 
Sweden had ane of the lowest crude marriage 
rates in the word while the USA had one of the 
highest. However, it has also experienced cecline 
since the 1970s. 


Crude marriage rates, selected 
countries 


1975 1981 1987 1993 
rate rate fate rate 


Austratia 7.5 7.6 7. £464 
Canada 8.7 7H 7.1 5.8(a) 
France 73 58 428 4.7{3) 
Greece 85 73 63 5.9 
lreland 6.7 6.0 §.1 4.5 
Italy 687 56 53 £48 
Japan 84 66 5.7 6.4 
New Zealand 8.0 76 75 £64 
Sweden 54 46 49 £38 
United Kingdom 7.7 7.5 7.6 G.t ta) 
USA 10.0 106 99 9.0 


{a} Marriage rates for 1992. 


Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 


arrangements, have had considerable effects 
on the marriage choices of all Australians. 


De facto relationships have gained greater 
social acceptance in the last 15 years. They 
may lead to people entering registered 
marriage later in life, as people may 
participate in one or more de facto 


relationships before marrying. However, some 


people will never officially marry, preferring 
instead to live in a de facto relationship. 


The ageing of the population also has an 
effect on crude marriage rates because of 
increased proportions of the population in 
alder age groups who are already married or 
who are less inclined to remarry. The ageing 
of the population has been responsible for 
some of the decrease in the crude marriage 
rate. 


Age at marriage 


In 1993, for all marriages, the median age of 
brides was 26 years while the median age of 


a 
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grooms was 29 years. For first marriages only, 
the median age at marriage was 25 years for 
women and 27 years for men. Both brides and 
grooms are older now than they were in the 
1960s and 1970s. 


Factors contributing to older ages at first 
marriage include a later age leaving school or 
education, and the increased incidence of 
defacto relationships. The recessions in 
1982-83 and 1989-90 may also have 
contributed since unstable employment 
prospects and lack of financial security may 
have caused couples to defer marriage. 


Because of the increase in divorces, there are 
now a larger number of divorcees than before 
1976, when the Family Law Act came into 
effect. This has led to a larger proportion of 
marriages being remarriages for one or both 
partners. Since people who remarry are older 
than those who marry for the first time, this is 
also a contributing factor to higher median 
age for all marriages. 


Traditionally, grooms have been older than 
their brides. However the difference berween 
the median ages at marriage is slowly 
natrowing. In 1993 the difference between 
the median apes of brides and grooms was 2.4 
years compared to 2.7 years in 1966 and 3.1 
years in the period 1921-25. 


For first marriages, the age difference between 
women and men has decreased from 2.6 years 
in 1966 to 2.2 years in 1993. Although both 
men and women are marrying at older ages 
than before, women in particular are delaying 
marriage compared to their counterparts in 
earlier generations. 


Median age of brides and grooms 


Age 
30 
Grooms 25 
Brides 20 
1966 1975 1984 1993 


Year 


Source: Marriage Registrations 


Age-specific first marriage rates 


Men 
Age group (years) 1966 1976 1986 

rate rate rate 
19 and under 14.9 9.9 2.4 
20-24 152.8 122.6 63.4 
25-29 195.7 135.9 105.0 
30-34 100.3 81.8 77.6 
35-39 48.6 45.9 42.7 
40-44 27.9 25.5 22.2 
45-49 15.7 15.7 13.4 
50 and over 5.8 6.4 4.6 


Source: Marriage Hegistrations 


First marriages 


Like the crude marriage rate, the first 
marriage rate fell between 1966 and 1993.4 
fall occurred in all age groups for both men 
and women. In particular the teenage 
marriage rate declined significantly. 


In 1966 the first marriage rate for men aged 
19 or less was 14.9. In 1993 chis had fallen to 
1.4. For women the change was cvyen more 
dramatic. The rate fell between 1966 and 
1993 from 61.5 to 7.4. Changing social 
attitudes to lone parenting and the availability 
of contraception and abortion have 
contributed to fewer teenage marriages. 


Other factors which gencrally affect first 
marriage rates include the increasing 
acceptance of de facto partnering, increased 
higher education opportunities for men and 
women, increased work and career 
opportunities for women, and decreases in 
housing affordability. 





Rate 


1967 1977 19871993 
Year 


Source: Divorce Registrations 
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Women 

1993 1966 4976 1986 1993 
rate rate rate rate rate 

1.4 61.5 49.0 15.2 7.4 
40.5 272.0 187.5 112.0 far 
$0.4 183.9 138.8 120.2 105.9 
72.3 90.8 86.5 74.0 69.8 
42.0 45.0 49.8 39.8 35.6 
21.9 24.9 26.3 22.9 17.8 
127.1 15.9 15.5 12.8 9.4 

4.0 3.6 3.9 2.4 2.3 


Divorce trends 


Not all family dissolutions are registered as 
divorces. Some married couples separate but 
never divorce. As de facto relationships are 
unregistered, their hreakdown is also 
unregistered. Consequently the extent of 
family dissolution is not easily measured but 
can be expected to be higher than divorce 
rates show. In 1991 the Australian Institute of 
Family Studies found that over a thirty year 
period, 40% of all marriages end in divorce’. 


The trend in divorce in Australia changed with 
the introduction of the Family Law Act 1975 
which came into operation on 5 January 

1976. It allowed only one ground for divorce, 
an icretrievable breakdown in the marriage, 
measured as the separation of the spouses for 
at least one year. This legal change resulted in 
a large increase in the crude divorce rate in 
1976. The rate then declined until 1979 as the 
backlog of applications was cleared. 
Subsequently the rate has fluctuated with a 
slight increase evident since 1987. The 
divorce rate was consistently higher in the 
1980s and early 1990s than at any time before 
1975. 


Duration of marriages ending 
in divorce 


In 1993 the median duration of marriages 
which ended in divorce was 10.7 years. This 
was higher than at any time since 1977. 
Despite divorce being possible after one year's 
separation, the median duration of marriage 
to separation in the late 1980s and early 
1990s has been about 7 years (see Family — 
national summary table p. 26), indicating a 
delay of about 3 years between separation 
and the completion of divorce proceedings. 
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Median duration of marriage to 
divorce 


Years 
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oN 12 

10 

8 
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Source: Divorce Registrations 


Of marriages which ended in divorce, first 
marriages tend to have lasted longer than 
subsequent marriages. For women and men 
who divorced from their first marriage in 
1993, the median duration of their marriage 
was around 12 years. In comparison divorces 
of those who had been married more than 
once occurred a median of around 8 years 
after their marriage. 


Children in divorce 


The proportion of divorces involving children 
decreased steadily between 1983 and 1993, 
from 62% to 33% (see Family — national 
summary table p. 26). In 1993, 10 of every 
1,000 children in Australia were involved in a 
divorce, a slight reduction from the 1983 
figure of 12. These changes, coupled with the 
increase in the median age of mother at birth 
Of first child in marriage (see Farnify — 
national summary table p. 26), suggests that 
divorce is becoming more likely to occur 
before children are born, 


Childrenia and divorce 
1983 1988 1993 
000 ‘OOO ‘000 
Divorces 43.5 41.0 483 
Divorces involving children 26.8 23.6 25.4 
Children involvedin divorce 52.1 444 48.1 


rate rate rate 
Ghildren involved in divorce(b} 11.5 9.7 10.5 
(a) Unmarried children of the marriage who were aged 
under 18 years at the time of the application for 


divorce. 
(b} Rate per 1,000 children aged under 18 years. 


Source: Divorce Registrations 


Remarriage 


Immediately following the introduction of the 
Family Law Act 1975, remarriage cates 
increased in every age group but remarriage 
rates in the 1980s and 1990s declined from 
the highs of the late 1970s. In the 1980s 
remarriages accounted for around one-third 
of ali marriages. 


Men are more likely to remarry than women 
although the gap has narrowed. In 1966 
widowed or divorced men were three times as 
likely as widowed or divorced women to 
remarry. In 1993 they were twice as likely. In 
1993, 68 of every 1,000 divorced men, and 52 
of every 1,000 divorced women, remarried. 
Similarly, 16 of every 1,000 widowed men 
remarried compared to 4 of every 1,000 
widowed women. This reflects the ageing of 
the population, the longer life expectancy of 
women than men and the tendency for men 
tO Marry someone younger than themselves. 
In 1994, 84% of widowed people were aged 
60 or more and one-third of these were aged 
80 or more. Women 80 years or more 


Marital status specific remarriage rates 


Men Women 
Year Widowed Divorced Total Widowed Divorced Total 
rate rate rate rale rate 
1966 26.1 130.5 53.1 ze 109.9 17.3 
1976 28.4 185.3 97.0 76 141.0 32.0 
1986 20.5 96.6 69.6 5.4 72.3 27.5 
1993 16.1 68.3 51.6 45 52.0 23.0 


(a} Rate of remarriage per 1,000 of the marital status specific population. 


Source: Marriage Registrations; Census of Population and Housing; Estimated Resident Population 
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Related ABS 
publications 


+ 


+ 


Marriages, Australia 
(3300.0) 


Divorces, Australia 
(3307.0) 


outnumbered men 80 years or more by about 
2 tol. 


Women tend to wait longer than men to 
remarry. In 1993 the median interval to 
remarriage for widowed women was 5.7 years 
compared to 4.0 years for men. Among 
divorced people the median intervals were 
4.2 years for women and 2.8 years for men. 
These intervals have changed little in recent 
years. 


The decline in the remarriage rate also reflects 
the increased likelihood of de facto 
relationships either as an alternative to 
remarriage or before remarriage. In 1992, 

52% of people who were currently married 
after a previous divorce, had lived in ade 
facto relationship before the current marriage. 
This compares to 32% of people who married 
for the first time’. 


FAMILY FORMATION 


Previously divorced people, on average, also 
spent a longer period in de facto relationships 
than those who were in their first marriage. 
Of people who were in de facto relationships 
prior to their current marriage, 21% of those 
previously divorced spent less than 1 year 
living together compared to 30% of first time 
matrieds, De facto relationships of more than 
5 years duration accounted for 8% of first 
marrieds who lived in such a relationship, 
compared to 16% of previously divorced 
persons. 


Endnotes 


1 Australian Institute of Family Studies (1993), 
‘Divorce Trends' in Family Matters Issue no. 35. 


2 Focus on Families: Demographics and Family 
Formation {4420.0}. 
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Trends in de facto 
partnering 
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in 1902, 8% of ail 
coupies were in de 
facto relationships. 
65% of the people 
in these couples 
had never been 
married. 
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De facto couples have always existed but 
remained largely unrecognised in family 
policy until recently, A gradual change in 
social attitudes since World War il has seen an 
increase in de facto partnering. Registered 
marriage is no longer seen as a prerequisite 
for living together or for having children. 
Individuals may choose to live together 
before, or instead of, registering a marriage 
and to have children outside a registered 
marriage. Legal and government systems are 
increasingly recognising, and taking into 
account, such living arrangements. 


The ABS first collected data specifically on de 
facto relationships in the 1982 Family Survey. 
At that time 3% of all couples were found to 
be de facto. This rose to 8% of all couples in 
1992. 


De facto relationships prior to 
marriage 


The incidence of de facto relationships prior 
to marriage has increased markedly in recent 
years. 56% of couples who married in 1992 
had lived together before marriage compared 
to 16% of couples who married in 1975. 


Of couples who married between 1975 and 
1992 just over one-third had lived together 
prior to their registered marriage. Of these, 
28% had lived together for less than a year 
before marrying and 60% had married in less 
than two years. 10% of those who had lived 


Registered marriages preceded 

by co-habitation 
% 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
0 

1975 1981 1987 1992 

Year of marriage 


(a) Most recent registerad marriage only. 


Source: Survey of Families in Australia 
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Couples and dependants 


De facto couples are those who live together but 
are not registered as married and whe identify 
themselves as de facto in a relaionship question. 


Registered married couples are those who live 
together and are registered as married to each 
other. 


Dependants are all family members under the age 
of 15, and, for the 1982 Family Survey, children 
aged 15-19 attending education full-time, or, for 
the 1992 Survey of Families in Australia, children 
aged 15-24 attending education full-time. 
However, dependants who are themselves 
spouses or lone parents are exctuded. 


together before marriage, had lived together 
for five years or more. 


Long term de facto 
relationships 


In 1992, 30% of de facto couples had lived 
together for five years or more and 11% had 
lived together for ten years or more. 
However, de facto couples represented only 
3% of alt couples (both married and de facto) 
who had lived together for five years or more. 


For some de facto couples, the decision to 
enter a registered marriage may be associated 
with planning for children. However, some 
have children as part of their continuing de 










@ Couple only 






BS Couple with 
dependants 


co Ne hU6SrlmlUC MCU 


1982 
Year 


Source: Survey cf Families in Austraiia 


People in de facto relationships, 1992 


FAMILY FORMATION 


% De 
Age All parsons facto, all 
group Never in de facta persons in % De facto, 
(years) married Separated Divorced Widowed relationships couples all persons 
% % % Ys % ‘OOD % % 
15-19 100.0 _* hs is 199.0 30.1 72.2 2.3 
20-24 96.8 1.5* 1.9* “s 100.0 1635 39.9 11.4 
25-29 85.3 6.2 8.6 wig 100.06 167.2 19.2 #2.1 
30-34 63.4 6.4* 30.2 hs 100.0 119.0 10.7 8.2 
35-44 30.2 13.1 54.5 2.2% 100.0 1352 6.3 §.1 
45-14 #4.3 19.5 62.1 4.1* 100.0 73.9 4.8 3.8 
25-64 1.9% 20.7" 53,0" 14.4* 100.0 162 14 1.4 
65 & over es ve 38.8" -— 100.0 5.8" 0.5" 0.3* 
Total 64.8 3.0 25.8 1.3 100.0 710.8 8.5 5.3 


Source: Survey of Families in Australia 


facto relationship and others bring children 
with them into the relationship. 


The number of de facto couples with children 
is increasing at a faster rate than the number 
of de facto couple only relationships. In 1982, 
8% of couple only families and 4% of couples 
with chitdren were de facto. In 1992, de facto 
relationships made up 13% of all couple only 
families and 6% of couples with children. This 
was an increase of 88% for de facto couples 
with children compared to $8% for de facto 
couple only families. 


Characteristics of people in 
de facto couples 


In 1992, 5% of all people aged 15 and over 
were in de facto relationships. De facto 
relationships were most common among 
25-29 year olds (12%) and 20-24 year olds 
(11%). These are the age groups when people 
begin partnering cither as de facto or ina 
registered marriage. In 1992 the median age 
at marriage for all marriages (including 
remarriages) was 26 years for women and 29 
years for men. 


In 1992, 65% of people in de facto 
relationships had never been married, a 
reflection of the young age profile of de facto 
couples. A further 34% were divorced or 
separated. The remaining 1% of people living 
in a de facto relationships were widowed. 
This was probably because widowed people 
are more likely to be older and therefore less 
likely to be living in de facto relationships. 


People under 35 years of age in de facto 
relationships were most likely to have never 
been married while those aged 35 and over 
were most likely to be divorced. 


Births outside marriage 


The increase in the proportion of births 
outside registered marriage, especially among 
older women, and the increase in the 
proportion which have paternity 
acknowledged, can be considered indicative 
of the increasing prevalence of permanent or 
long-term de facto relationships’. 


In 1963 births outside marriage made up 6% 
of all births and in 1976 this had increased to 
10%. In 1993 they accounted for 25% of all 
births. The age of women bearing children 


Births outside marriage 


Mo 
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source: Birth Registrations 
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Births outside marriage with less than 20 and 47% were to women aged 25 
paternity acknowledged ee re ee ena ee 
Age group of mother (years) 1976 1993 


Acknowledgment by fathers of children born 


a ve outside registered marriage has also 
19 and under 33.6 f45 increased. In 1976, 47% of certificates for 
20-24 49.2 B15 births outside registered marriage recorded 
pains sai aaa the fathcr's details compared to 82% in 1993. 
4014 63.3 85.6 Fathers’ details have always been more likely 
to be recorded for births to older women than 
ae aie ene to younger women. In 1976, over 60% of 
40 and over 54.4 76.6 births outside marriage to women aged 25-39 
Total 46.9 81.7 had the father's details recorded. Equivalent 
figures for women aged 20-24 and women 
aged less than 20 were 48% and 34% 
Related ABS 000 ‘000 respectively. By 1993 the proportion of births 
publications Total 10.8 53.0 outside marriage acknowledged by the father 
—H-_aAHAR_——__ had increased for mothers of all ages but 
@ Focus on Families: Source. Birth Registrations especially for those aged less than 25. 
Demographics and 
Co ormation outside marriage has also increased. In 1976, Endnotes 
Sera 38% of births outside marriage were to 
* Births, Australia women aged less than 20 while 31% were 101. Sorrentino, C. (1990) The changing family in 
(3301.0) women aged 25 or more. In 1993, 18% of international perspective Monthly Labour 
births outside marriage were 10 women aged Review, March 1990. 
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Family support 





in 7992, women 
spent nearly twice 
as much time as 
men interacting 
with their family. 
Women aged 30-34 
spent the most time 
interacting with 
their family. 


FAMILY FUNCTIONING 


People's well-being is greatly influenced by 
the emotional, physical and financial support 
that they get from others. For many people, 
the most significant source of support is their 
family. But other sources, such as government 
and private welfare agencies and friendship 
networks, can be important. 


In 1992 women spent an average of 3 hours 
and 13 minutes interacting with relatives each 
day, compared to 1 hour and 43 minutes 
spent by men. Men and women in the 30-34 
years age group spent more time interacting 
with relatives than any other adult age group. 
This is the age range at which people are most 
likely to be married and have young children. 


Correspondingly, young adults (15—24 year 
olds) and the elderly (people aged 65 and 
over) spent the least amount of time 
interacting with relatives. Men under 25 or 
over 69, and women over 74 spent less than 
one hour per day. These are the ages when 
people are most likely to live alone or with 
non-family members. 


Parents providing child care 


Parents pive significant amounts of support to 
their children, especially when the children 
are young. The nature of this support is very 
broad and includes activities such as washing, 
cooking, cleaning and providing an income. 
These forms of support are not included in 
child care activities. 


Support 


Supportis any help given by a person to a 
relative. Because of the complexities of people's 
lives, itis impossible to measure all the 
supportive elements of a relationship. However, 
the ABS produces data on time spent interacting 
with relatives, income support, help with home 
or and purchasing, domestic support, and child 
care, Relatives may, or may not, be part of the 
same household. 


interacing with relatives includes child care 
activities, transport of children, socialising, 
conversing (including telephone conversations 
with relatives}, and all activities outside the home 
with relatives. 


income support is financial assistance in excess of 
$200 value provided to or received from relatives 
outside the household in the previous 12 
months. He/p with home or and purchasing is a 
loan or gift of money or other assets for housing 
received by a person aged 15-59 from a relative 
in the previous ten years. Domestic support is 
the provision or receipt, in the previous six 
months, of persanal care or home help due to a 
long-term illness, disability or old age. Data were 
only collected on the main provider or recipient 
of support. Domestic assistance may be received 
from government or other non-family members 
while other forms of support listed above are 
restricted to family members only. 


Child care is the provision of direct assistance to 
a child. If it is not provided by a resident parent, 
itis Classified as formal (regulated care away from 
the child's home, such as pre-school or family day 
care}, or informal (unregulated care provided by 
relatives, friends or baby sitters}. 


Average time per day spent interacting with relatives, 1992 


Hours 
fs. 


CoN Whom 





Hours 


o- BP we &F OD ss Ow 


15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 70-74 75+ 
Age group (years) 


source: Time Use Survey 
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On average, 98% of mothers in couples with 
children under 2 years provided child care on 
any given day, compared to 77% of their 
husbands. By the time the youngest child was 
aged 10-14, 57% of mothers provided child 
care on a given day compared to 34% of 
fathers. This reflects the division of domestic 
responsibilities between mothers and fathers 
(see Australian Social Trends 1994 pp. 
120-125 inpaid bousebold work). 


Mothers whose youngest child was under 2 
years Old spent an average of 14 hours a day 
undertaking child care activities. Fathers spent 
four and a half hours. Some of these families 
also had children aged over 2 and the figures 
represent the total amount of time parents 
spent providing child care to all their 
children, not just the youngest. 


The amount of time spent on child care 
declined as the age of the youngest children 
increased, and the nature of the child care 
changed. Mothers with children under 2 years 
spent 4 hours (29% of their total child care 
time) giving physical care to their children, 
while mothers with children aged 5-9 spent 1 
hour (12% of their caring time) on physical 
care, 


The amount of time parents spent playing 
with, reading to or talking to their children 
also decreased as the children got older. 
However, playing with, reading or talking to 
their children became a greater proportion of 
the total time parents spent on child care. It 
increased from 17% of time spent on child 
care by parents with children under 2 years 


old to 38% for parents whose youngest child 
was aged 10-14. 


Mothers of children under 2 years spent 6 
hours more on child care than mothers of 
children aged 5-9. However for fathers the 
difference was only 45 minutes. The amount 
of time fathers spent in physical care of their 
children fell rapidly as the child got older. 
However the time fathers spent on most other 
forms of child care did not change 
significantly until the youngest child was aged 
}0~14. 


Mothers of children under 15 spent 55% of all 
their child care time passively minding their 
children and fathers spent 59%. Passive 
minding of children represents a high 
proportion of all child care because it is often 
done at the same time as other activities, such 
as watching TV, cleaning, ironing or cooking. 


7% of mothers and 4% of fathers of children 
aged under 2 years spent some time nursing a 
sick or disabled child on a given day. On these 
days mothers spent an average of 72 minutes 
nursing a sick child, while fathers averaged 538 
minutes. The total time spent on child care on 
these days would be significantly higher if all 
child care activities were included. 


Average time per day spent on child care activitieso) by parents in coupie families, 1992 


Fathers — 

age of youngest child (years) 
Child care activities 0-1 24 Sf 

hours hours hours 
Physical care 0:54 0:29 0:14 
Nursing of sick or disabied child 0:04 0:02 0:00 
Teaching, helping, reprimanding child 0:01 0:03 0:03 
Playing with, reading to, talking to child 0:56 1:01 0:57 
Passive minding of chile 2:41 2:23 2:34 
Total child care activitles 4:35 3:58 3:49 

% % Ye 
Parents providing child care on any given day 76.8 76.0 68.6 


ta) In hours and minutas. 


(b} Includes child care for all chitdren, not just tha youngest, regardless of whether other activities ware also undertaken at the same time. 


Source: Time Use Survey 
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Mothars — 

age of youngest child (years) 
10-14 +1 2—4 5-9 10-14 
hours hours hours hours hours 
0:03 3:59 1:45 0:53 0:12 
0:01 0:07 0:10 0:04 0:01 
0:02 0:06 0:10 0:15 0:05 
0:24 2:16 2:02 4:44 0:45 
0:29 7225 5:27 4:29 1:02 
0:58 13:54 9:34 7:22 2:06 
fa %o Yo Yo % 
33.8 97.6 94.3 89.1 56.9 


Proportion of people living with 
parents who paid no rent or board, 
1992 


Selected 20-24 25-34 
characteristics years years 
% % 
Male 42.4 34.8 
Femaie 44.1 28.3 
Employed 41.0 31.6 
Unemployed 48.4 35.1 
Full-time student 85.7 43.6* 
Part-time student 43.9 36.8 
Income over $25,000 44.2 29.5 
Total 44.6 32.5 
‘000 ‘000 
Total Ilving with parents 537.1 246.5 


Source: Survey ct Families in Austraha 


Parents supporting older 
children who live at home 


Parents who have children living with them 
can provide many forms of support, inchiding 
the provision of free rent or board, Even 
children who pay rent or board to their 
parents tend to pay well below market prices. 
These forms of support do not necessarily 
indicate a burden on the parents, but they do 
indicate, in most cases, the receipt of support 


by the children. 


In 1991, 40% of 20-24 year olds lived with 
their parents compared to 34% in 1981. This 
indicates that children were receiving these 
and other forms of support from their parents 
for longer than they had a decade earlier. 
However, as young adults got older, they 
were less likely to live with their parents. In 
1991, 13% of 25-29 year olds and 5% of 
40-34 year olds lived with their parents (see 
Australian Social Frends 1994 pp. 43-46 


Living with parents). 


Among children who lived with their parents, 
the older they were the less likely they were 

to pay no rent or board. in 1992, 45% of 
20--24 year olds living at home paid no rent or 
board compared to 33% of 25-34 year olds. 
86% of 20-24 year old full-time students living 
with their parents paid no rent or board, 
reflecting their greater financial dependence 
on their parents. Among 20-24 year olds 
living with their parents, women were more 
likely toa live rent-free than men. The reverse 
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was true of 25-34 year olds. About 30% of 
children who lived with their parents and had 
incomes over $25,000 a year paid no rent or 


board. 


Parents supporting children 
who have left home 


In 1992, 679,000 people who were no longer 
living with their parents had received some 
form of income support from their parents in 
the previous 12 months. The most common 
types of income support were a gift of cash 
(353,000), a household item (214,000), or 
food or clothing (134,000). Most of these 
recipients were aged in their 20s or early 30s. 


45% of income support from parents to 
children was identified as coming from both 
parents acting together. In the remaining 
cases, the child identified only one parent as 
the provider but this does not necessarily 
mean that the other parent had no 
involvement in the decision. It does indicate 
the child's perceptions of the source of the 
support. Parents were most likely to be 
identified together as providers of regular 
financial assistance 


When one parent was identified as the sole 
provider of income support, it was more 
likely to be the mother, especially in 
providing more than $200 as a cash gift, a 
household item, or food or clothing. Children 
were more likely to identify their father than 
their mother as providers of motor vehicles or 
regular financial assistance. 


446,000 people who were no jonger living 
with their parents received some help with 
home or land purchasing from their parents 
in the ten years to 1992. The most common 
forms of help were a loan of money 
(286,000), or a gift of money (147,000). 


About 40% of help with home or land 
purchasing to children came from both 
parents acting together. However, children 
who received a gift of land, home or home 
improvements identified their father as the 
sole provider in 48% of cases. Mothers and 
fathers were about equally likely to be 
identified as providers of loans of money for 
housing. 
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Support received by people not living with their parents, 1992 
Provider of support as reported 


Selected characteristic Mother Father Both parents Total Total 
% % % % ‘000 

Income support(a) 
Cash gift of over $206 36.2 23.6 40.0 100.0 353.4 
Gift of household item 26.5 13.7 59.7 100.0 213.6 
Gift of motor vehicle 24.2 32.7 43.1 100.0 32.8 
Regular financial assistance 13.9 22.4 64.0 100.0 wO.2 
Gift of over $200 worth of food or clothing = =©33.6 9.3 57.1 100.0 1394.1 
Gift of shares, stocks or money in trust 29.2 27.3 43.5 190.0 13.9 
Bilis, rent or loan repayment 24.5 25.3 50.1 100.0 112.5 
Tota! 33.9 215 44.6 100.0 679.2 

Help with home or land purchasing(b) 
Loan of money for housing 27.6 30.8 41.4 160.0 286.0 
Git of money for housing 25.8 33.9 40.3 100.0 147.4 
Gift of land, home or home improvement 23.6 48.0 28.4 100.0 30.3 
Total 27.4 32.6 40.1 100.0 445.7 


(a) People wha received income support from their parents in the previous 12 months. 
(b} People who received help with home or jand purchasing from their parents in the previous ten years. 


Source: Survey of Families in Australia 


Support for older people significantly more assistance than sons and 
also provided a wider range of assistance. 


In 1992, 24% (434,000) of people aged 65 or Daughters provided more meals, housework, 


more had received personal care or home personal care and general nursing than sons. 
help in the previous six months. About halfof Sons provided more home repairs and 

these people (211,000) received their main maintenance than daughters. This is 
assistance from relatives while most ofthe rest consistent with the patterns observed in 
received their main assistance from unpaid household work generally. 


government or voluntary organisations. 

People aged 75 and over are more likely to 
Children were the main providers of help for receive care from their children than people 
49% of aged people who received care from aged 65-74. This is because they are more 
their relatives. Daughters provided likely to need care, and they are less likely to 






People aged 65 years or more who received main domestic assistance 
from relatives, 1992 


Total Other 
Domestic assistance Son Daughter children(a) Spouse family Total Total 
% % % % % % ‘000 
Meals 9.1 29.4 42.5 45.8 11.7 100.0 130.7 
Housework 19.2 32.0 47.0 39.7 13.3 100.0 159.0 
Repairs/maintenance 31.8 19.7 56.0 28.8 15.3 100.0 99.8 
Personal care 9.3 26.5 a7 51.2 11.7 100.0 777 
Nursing care 12.8 25.3 38.5 4485 13.1 100.0 57.8 
All domestic assistance(b) 17.3 28.0 49.4 34.2 16.4 100.0 211.2 


(a) Includes cases where the main source of domestic assistance is provided by more than one child. 
(jo) Since people may receive more than one type of domestic assistance, components may not add, or average, to totals. 


Source: Survey of Families in Australia 
4 
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Related ABS 
publications 


# Focus on Families 
(4420.0 ~ 4425.0) 


* How Australians Use 
Their Time — 
Selected Findings 
from the 1992 Time 
Use Survey, Austratia 
(4153.0) 


have a spouse to care for them. 38% of people 
aged 65-74 who reccived domestic assistance 
from relatives received it from their children 

compared to 59% of people aged 75 and over. 


37,000 people aged 65-74 received their main 
source of domestic assistance from their 
children. The numbers of sons (16,000) and 
daughters (17,000) providing this assistance 
were similar, However, there were more than 
twice as many people aged 75 and over who 
received their main source of domestic 
assistance from their daughters (42,000) as 
from their sons (20,000). This is because 
older people need more nursing and personal 
care which daughters usually provide. 


Spouses tend to provide a wider range of 
support than other relatives. 72,000 people 
identified their spouse as the main provider 
of at least one form of domestic assistance, 
On average, these spouses were identified as 
the main provider of 3 of the 5 types of 
domestic assistance. 


Grandparents as child carers 


In 1992 there were 1.8 million families with 
children under 12 years. In 45% of these, 
grandparents were the main providers of 
informal child care. Grandparents were more 
likely to be providers of informal care for 
younger children than for older children. For 
46% of families with the youngest child aged 
under 2 years grandparents provided the 
main source of informal care compared to 
26% of families with children aged 3-11. 
Reasons for this difference include a lesser 
need for child care once a child starts school 
and the presence of older siblings who can act 
as baby sitters. 
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FAMILY FUNCTIONING 


Main providersia of informal child 
care, 1992 
Age of youngest chlid (years) 
0-1 2-4 511 = Total 
a Yo fo % 
Noinformalcare 30. 280 40.2 33.9 


Maternal 
grandparents 94.45 292 19.8 26.7 


Grandmother 29.3 239 140 21.2 
Grandfather 1.0 0.5 12 1.6 
Grandparents 4.1 4.5 4.5 4.5 


Paternal 

grandparents it.4 9.7 6.3 §.7 
Grandmother 9.1 7.5 4.9 6.9 
Grandfather 0.2 0.8 0.4 0.4 


Grandparents 2.2 1.4 4.0 1.4 
Other reijatives 10.3 11.0 17.4 «213.4 
Other persen 139.7 220 166 17.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


‘000 ‘000 8=6'000)=—Ss ‘000 

517.5 471.3 763.9 1752.6 

{a) The main provider of child care is the individual, other 
than a resident parent, who provides the most child 


care for the family, not necessarily to the youngest 
child. 


Total famliiés 


Source: Survey of Families in Australia 


Maternal grandparents were more likely than 
paternal grandparents to be the main 
providers of informal child care, 27% 
compared to 9%. Grandmothers were also 
more likely than grandfathers, or both 
grandparents, to be the main provider of child 
care. 
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HEALTH STATUS 


Life expectancy trends... 


A girl born in 1993 has a onein-four chance of reaching 90 years of age. 
For a boy the probability is one-in-ten. 


Older people with disabilities... www... SS 


In 1993, 56% of people aged 65 and over had a disability. 89% of them 
lived in households rather than institutions. 


CAUSES OF DEATH 


Cancer trends. SESE Pree KKK PPP Pee _.. 583 


As the population ages, there is a greater likelihood that people will die 
from cancer and other age-related diseases. The cancer death rate has 
increased by 4% over the past two decades. 


Plcrv USC cece ceecccccceeccecesteecscesiverstnvacepsastpetrsatepsstsanesssasvenssseeeses 


Australians now drink more light beer than ever before. The consumption 
of other types of alcoholic beverages has decreased since the mid 1980s. 
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Health — national summary 








HEALTH STATUS | Units | 1989 
Male life expectancy at birth years 72.1 
Female life expectancy at birth yoars 78.8 
Total number of deaths ‘O00 410.4 
Crude death rate (per 1,000 no. 7.2 
population) 
Standardised death rate (per 1,000 | no. 7.5 
population) 
Infant mortality rate (per 1,000 live | no, 9.6 
births} 
Perinatal mortality rate (per 1,000 | no. 12.2 
live births) 
CAUSES OF DEATH | Units | 1983 
Ischaemic heart disease death 204 
rate {per 190,000 population} 
Cancer death rate (per 100,000 166 
populatian) 
Aoad accident death rate (per 19 
100,000 popvulatian} 
Suicide death rate (per 100,000 11 
population} 
AIDS related death rate (per na. 
#00,000 population} 
RISK FACTORS i 1983 
Alcohol: apparent consumption | mi ' R490 
per person per day ; 
Tobacco: apparent consumption | grms | 7.2 
per person per day 
Total fats: apparent consumption | grms 59.2 
per person per day 
SERVICES Units | 1983 
Average Medicare services no. na. 
processed per person 
Acute hospital beds per 1,000 no. 6.1 
population 
Average langth of stay in hospttal | days 6.9 
Boctors per 100,000 population | no. na. 
EXPENDITURE Units | 1983 
Persons with private health %, 65.4 
Insurance {of population) 
Total health expenditure per $ 1 352 
person per year (constant prices} 
Total health expenditure as a %, 75 
proportion of GDP (constant prices) 

Reference 

periods: 


1 
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1584 


joo 
79.0 
109.8 
7.1 
rip= 
9.2 
11.9 


1984 


199 
166 
17 
11 


Med, 


1984 


33.4 
6.3 
59.0 


1984 


na. 
2.9 
6.7 


ng. 


1984 


Aa. 


1420 


“0 


1985 


2.4 
78.8 
118.8 
7.5 
7.6 
10.0 
11.8 


1985 


207 
175 
19 
12 


rd. 


1985 


31.5 


57.5 


1986 


eg 
19.2 
115.0 
7.2 


fa 


1986 


210 


1966 


53.1 
1 $21 


7.6 


1987 


73,1 
79.5 
117.3 
r.2 


f.1 


1987 


30.4 
6.1 
56.3 


1987 


1986 


73.1 
73.5 
1139.9 
7.2 
7.4% 


8.7 


1983 


1989 


73.3 
79.6 
124.2 
7.4 
7.1 
8.0 
9.9 


1989 


179 


1 664 


cae 


1990 


3.9 
80.4 


120.1 


1990 


29.2 
5.8 
54.5 


1990 


8.3 
5.0 
5.6 


1997 


74.4 
80.4 


119.1 


1991 


28.0 
5.4 
roa? 


1991 


8.2 
5.0 
5.1 


1992 


74.5 
80.4 
123.7 


1992 


1992 


26.9 
0.4 
53.7 


1992 


8.6 
4.5 


48 


na. 


1993 


75.0 
80.9 
121.6 


1993 


#85 


Risk factor data, services data except doctors per 100,000 population, and 
expenditure data are for the year ended 30 June. 


Health — state summary 


HEALTH STATUS ‘units | Years | NSW Vic. Qid SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 













Male lite expectancy at birth 1993 74.8 754 751 750 75.1 739 692 762 75.0 


Female life expectancy at birth 1993 80.8 81.1 B10 805 81.2 80.1 73.8 82.3 30.9 


Total number of deaths 1993 43.1 31.2 20.0 11.5 40.3 3.6 0.8 1.1 121.6 


Grude death rate (per 1,000 1993 7.2 7.0 6.4 79 6.2 fa 4.5 37 6.9 

population) 

Standardised death rate (per 1,000 1993 6.7 6.5 6.5 6.8 6.6 7.2 §©10.0 5,9 6.6 

population) | 

aot mortality rate (per 1,006 live 1998 | 62 5.4 7.0 5.2 5.9 59 15.3 4.3 6.1 
irths i 

Perinatal mortality rate (per 1,000 1993 8.5 75 8.1 7.6 7.3 95 19.3 7.2 8.2 

live births) 

TITRA TRE Units | Years | NSW Vic. Qld SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 

| 

ischaemic heart disease death no. | 1999 178 164 166 199 149 174 54 #5 168 

rate {per 190,000 population) 

Cancer death rate (per 100,000 no. 1993 191 194 172 203 167 196 94 116 185 

popubation} 

Road accident death rate (per no. 1993 | 9 10 13 14 13 13 24 4 41 

700,000 population} ! 

Suicide death rate {per 100,000 no. 1993 12 11 12 11 13 18 13 a 12 

population} 

AIDS related death rate {per 7 a 3 2 2 1 3 2 4 

100,000 population) ue hao 1993 

RISK FACTORS NSW Vic. Qid SA WA _ Tas. NT ACT Aust. 

High risk drinkers {of persons 18 | % 1989-90 4.7 3.7 4.9 3.9 4.7 2.8 9.1 5.2 4.3 

years and over) 

Current smokers (cf persons 18 % 1989-90 28.6 27.6 28.4 27.8 28.1 28.8 39.8 30.3 28.4 

years and over) 

Acceptable weight {of person 16 % 1989-90} 48.3 483 473 465 482 482 40.7 528 48.0 

years and over} | 

Fully immunised chikiren aged =| % 1989-90' 64.7 670 764 688 #732 618 $71.7 722 68.7 


six ¥éars {of six year olds) 


SERVICES [units | Years | NSW Vic. Qld SA WA _ Tas. NT ACT Aust. 


Average Medicare services no. 1993-94 11.2 9g 9.8 9.8 8.9 8.9 5.1 8.5 10.1 
processed per person 

Acute hospital beds per 1,000 no. ' 1992-93 4.3 4.9 4.6 5.4 4.0 4.6 43 3.3 4.4 
population 

Average length of stay in hospital} days | 1992-93 4,7 47 47 5.0 AT 4.9 5.0 Ay 48 
Doctors per 100,000 popuiation no. 1991 249 a5 212 256 206 204 210 238 230 


EXPENDITURE | Units | Years | NSW Vic. Qld SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 








Persons with private health Yo 1992 500 466 383 544 #4533 4500 44.7 537 478 
insurance (of population} 
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Health — definitions and references 


Acceptable weight — the estimates are based on 
Quetelet’s body mass index (BMT), which is 
calculated as weight (in kilograms) divided by the 
square of height (in metres}. Persons classified as 
acceplable weight had a BMI of 20.0--25.0. 
Reference: National Health Survey: Health Risk 
Factors (4380.0) 


Acute hospital beds per 1,000 population — total 

| number of beds in all hospitals per 1,000 estimated 
| mean resident population. 

| Reference: Department of Health, Housing and 
Community Services Anriual Report 


AIDS related deaths — deaths where AIDS was 
determined to be the underlying cause. 
Reference: Causes of Death (3303.0) 


Alcohol: apparent consumption — millilitres of alcohol, 
not total alcoholic beverages, consumed divided by 
the population aged 15 years and over. Apparent 
consumption of beer and spirits is based on 
quantities on which excise duty was paid and 
imports cleared for consumption in Australia. 
Apparent consumption of wine comprises quantities 
sold by winemakers and imports cleared for 
consumption. Home made beer and wine is 
excluded. 

Reference: Apparent Consumption of Foodstuffs 
and Nutrients, Australia (4306.0) 


Apparent consumption — equals (commercial 
production + estimated home production + 
imports + opening stocks) minus (exports + usage 
for processed food + nan-food usage + wastage + 
closing stocks) divided by the population. 
Reference: Apparent Consumption of Foodstuffs 
and Nutrients, Australia (4306.0) 


Average iength of stay in hospital — the total number 
of occupied bed days in both public and private 
hospitals divided by the total number of admissions. 
Reference: Australian Institute of Health and 
Welfare Heath Expenditure 


Average Medicare services processed — average 
number of services used per person enrolled in 
Medicare. 

Reference: Health Insurance Commission Annua/ 
Report 

Cancer — malignant neoplasms. 

Reference: Causes of Death, Australia (3303.0) 


Crude death rate — number of deaths registered 
during the calendar year per 1,000 of the mean 
estimated resident population, 

Reference: Deaths, Australia (3302.0) 


Current smokers — persons aged 18 years and over 
who smoke one or more manufactured (packed) 
cigarettes, roll-your-own cigarettes, cigars or pipes 
per day. Smoking excludes chewing tobacco and 
smoking of non-tobacco products. 

Reference: National Health Survey: Health Risk 
Factors (4380.0) 


Doctors per 100,006 population — the number of 
general medical practitioners and specialist medical 
practitioners per 100,000 mean estimated resident 
populatian. 

Reference: Characteristics of Persons Employed in 
Health Occupations, Australia (4346.0) 


Fetal death — the delivery of a child weighing at least 
500 grams at delivery (or, when birthweight is 
unavailabie, of at least 22 weeks gestation) which 
did not, at any time after delivery, breathe or show 
any other evidence of life such as a heartbeat. 
Reference: Perinatal Deaths, Australia (3304.0) 


Fully immunised —— the proportion of children 
reported as having received ali the required 
vaccinations for diphtheria, tetanus, poliomyelitis, 
whooping cough, measles and mumps for their age. 
Reference: National Health Survey: Children's 
Immunisation, (4379.0) 
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High risk drinkers -- men who drank more than 75m! 
of absolute alcohol per day and women who drank 
more than $0ml of absolute alcohol per day. 
Reference: National Health Survey: Health Risk 
Factors, (4380.0) 


Infant mortality rate — the annual number of deaths of 
children under one year of age per 1,000 live births. 
Reference: Deaths, Australia (3302.0) 


Ischaemic heart disease — heart attack (acute 
myocardial infarction, coronary occlusion) and 
angina (angina pectoris). 

Reference: Causes of Death (3303.0) 


Life expectancy at birth — the average number of years 
a person might expect 10 live if the age-specific 
ceath rates of the given period continued 
throughout his or her lifetime. 

Reference: Deaths, Australia (3302.0) 


Live birth — the delivery of a child weighing at least 
$00 grams at delivery (ar, when birthweight is 
unavailable, of at least 22 weeks gestation} who 
after being born, breathes or shows any other 
evidence of life such as a heartbeat. 

Reference: Perinatal Deaths, Australia (3304.0) 


Neonatal death — any child weighing at least 500 
gramis at delivery (or, when birthweight is 
unavailable, of at least 22 weeks gestation) who is 
born alive (as defined under live birth) and who 
dies within 28 days of birth. 

Reference: Perinatal Deaths, Australia (3344.0) 


Perinatal mortality rate --- the number of fetal and 
neonatal deaths per 1,000 live births and fetal 
deaths combined. 

Reference: Perinatal Deaths, Australia (3304.05 


Persons with private health insurance — proportion 
of the total population with private health 
insurance, 

Reference; Health Insurance Survey (4335.0) 


Road accident 
Reference: Causes of Death (3303.0) 


Standardised death rate — the overall death rate that 
would have prevailed in a standard population if it 
had experienced at each age the deaths rates of the 
papulation being studied. The standard populaticn 
used in these calculations is the 1991 Australian 
population. 

Reference: Deaths, Australia (3302.0) 

Suicide 
Reference: Causes of Death (3303.0) 

Tobacco: apparent consumption — grams of tobacco 
consumed divided by the population aged 15 years 
and over. Apparent consumption of tobacco is 
based on the quantity on which impor duty and 
excise was paid and does not include duty or excise 
free tobacco, 

Reference; Customs and Excise Revenue, Australia 
(5425.0) 


Total fats: apparent consumption — the total fat 
content of food apparently consumed, in grams, 
divided by the total population. 

Reference: Apparent Consumption of Foodstuffs 
and Nutrients, Australia (4306.05 


Total health expenditure as a proportion of GDP — 
total health expenditure as a proportion of gross 
domestic product at constant 1989-90 prices. 
Reference: Australian Institute of Health and 
Welfare Health Expenditure 


Tota! health expenditure per person — total health 
expenditure per person in Australian dollars at 
conslant 1989-90 prices, 

Reference: Australian Institute of Heaith and 
Welfare Healt Expenditure 


Life expectancy trends 





HEALTH STATUS 


| Increasing life expectancy has been an 

important social change this century, In the 
period 1901-10 the average life expectancy of 
a new-born boy was 55 years and that ofa 
new-born girl 59 years. By 1993, a new-born 
bey had a life expectancy of 75 years and a 
new-born girl 81 years; an increase of 20 years 
for boys and 22 years for girls. 


The increase in life expectancy is mainly due 
to fewer deaths of young children, particularly 
in the first year of life (infant mortality). The 
high mortality rates among infants during the 
period 1901-10 (about 1 in 10 died in the 
first year of life) kept the average life 
expectancy at birth low. Children who 
survived these early years then had lite 
expectancies nearer to these currendy 


A girt Born in 1893 
has a one-in-four 
chance of reaching 


90 years of age. For 


a boy the experienced. For example, the life expectancy 
bability is of a 5 year old hoy differed by 13 years 

wer ye between 1901-10 and 1994 compared to 20 

one-in-ten, years for a new-born boy. 


The reduction in mortality in the early part of 
this century is attributed to improvements in 
social conditions, such as better water 
supplies, sewage systems, food quality, health 
education etc. The continuing reduction in 
mortality in the latter half of the century is 
attributed to improving social conditions and 
advances in medical technology such as mass 
immunisation and antibiotics’. 


The past cwo decades in particular have seen 
further increases in life expectancy, both at 


Life expectancy at selected ages 


Average years of 
life remaining at age 


Source: Australian Life Tables: Death Registrations 





Period/year 0 5 45 75 
Men 
1901-3910 55.2 57.9 248 6.6 
1932-1934 63.5 62.6 2649 7.2 
1960-1962 67.9 648 27.4 ‘5 
1993 75.0 70.6 32.5 9.5 
Women 
1901-1910 58.8 60.8 27.6 7.6 
1932--1934 67.1 65.6 29.7 8.2 
1960—1962 74.2 70.8 32.4 9.2 
1993 80.9 76.4 3.4 12.0 


Life expectancy 


Life expectancy is a measure of current mortality 
rather than a predictor of future tifespan since 
age-specific death rates can change over time. 
Life expectancy at birth is often wrongly 
interpreted to mean that most people die at that 
age, The average life expectancy gives no 
indication of the variation in life expectancies. 


Life expectancy is the average number of 
additional years a person of a given age and sex 
might expect to live if they experience the 
current age-specific death rates from that age 
onwards through the rest of their life. Life 
expectancy is calculated separately for each sex. 
This is dane one year at a time by taking a 
hypothetical group of new-born babies and, using 
the current probability of dying at each year of 
age, calculating the expected number of survivors 
at each age. The expected number of survivars 
slowly diminishes until the whole group have 
‘died’. Life expectancy at an age is calculated by 
dividing the number of person-years lived 

beyond that age by the number of people alive at 
that age. 


Age-specific death rate is the number of deaths at 
a specified age in a year per 1,000 of the mid-year 
population of that age. Age-specific death rates 
are used to calculate the prebability of dying ata 
particular age. 


Life expectancy at selected ages 


Average years of 

life remaining 
90 
80 
Females at birth 70 
60 
Males at birth 50 
Females aged 45 years 7" 
a ne nae 30 
Males aged 45 years Pit) 





1985 1993 


1925 81945 


Year 


1905 1965 


Source: Australian Life Tables; Death Registrations 
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International comparison QP) 


Australians have an average life expectancy that 
compares well with other developed nations. 
Among the seiected countries with data for 
1990-91, the life expectancy at birth of 
Australian males and females (74 and 80 vears 
respectively} was exceeded by three countries, 
Japanese males and females had the highest fife 
expectancies (76 years and 82 years 
respectively). 


Life expectancy at birth for 
selected countries 


Year 
Country perlod Males Females 


Years Years 
Australia 1997 74.4 80.3 
Canada 1985-87 73.0 79.8 
Chinafa) 1985-90 68.0 70.9 
France 1990 728 80.9 
Hong Kong 1990 74.6 80.3 
Indonesiaja} 1985-90 56.5 62.0 


italy 1989 73.5 80.0 
Japan 1991 76.1 82.1 
Korea 


(Republic of} 1989 66.9 75.0 


Malaysia(a) 1985-90 67.5 71.6 
New Zealand 1989 72.4 4B3 
PNG(a) 1985-50 53.2 547 
Singapore 1991 73.5 78.0 
Sweden 1991 749 80.5 
LK 1988-90 7/2? 78.3 
USA 1989 718 78.6 


(a) Estimated by the Population Division of the UN. 


source: United Nations Damographic Yearbook 1992 


birth and at older ages. These increases are 
due in part to lower infant mortality, fewer 
deaths among young adults from motor 
vehicle accidents and fewer deaths among 
older males from heart disease. The reduction 
in the number of deaths from heart disease is 
related to behavioural changes, such as 
dietary improvements, reduced smoking and 
increased fitness’. 


The social effects of improved life expectancy 
at older ages include an increase in the aged 
population and the associated issues of 
income support for the aged and their need 
for health resources. However, the impact on 
the individual receives little attention. Laslett 
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uses the term the 7ird Age to refer to the 
lengthy period of active life following 
retirement and points out that it is a distinct 
and significant phase in most people's lives. 
He considers it to be an era of personal 
fulfilment’. Mortality statistics cannot tell us if 
the years of extra life can, or will improve an 
individual's quality of life. A 1992 report 
recommended that the Commonwealth 
Government recognise that ‘the changing 
demographic structure of the population 
requires reassessment of the value and 
importance, both socially and economically, 
of life outside traditional work’. 


Life expectancy at different 
ages 

Although life expectancy at birth is commonly 
used, particularly as a measure of comparative 
health status, it is possible to calculate life 
expectancy at any age. No matter how old a 
person becomes, they always have some 
chance of living longer. For example, life 
expectancy at birth in 1993 was 81 years for 
girls and 75 years for boys. However, at age 80 
years, female life expectancy was an additional 
9 years and male life expectancy an additional 
7 years. The difference between life 
expectancies for males and females reduces 
with age as their mortality rates converge. 


Life expectancy by age, 1993 


Average years of 
fe rernaining 


90) 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 Males Females 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
At age (years) 
Source: Death Aegistrations 





Difference between female and 
male tife expectancy at birth 


Years 
45 
7.0 
6.5 


§.0 


§.5 


1973 1978 1983 1933 


Year 


1988 


Source: Death Registrations 


Life expectancy for men and 
women 


In 1993 a new-born girl had a life expectancy 
6 years greater than a new-born boy. This life 
expectancy advantage of females over males 
has varied over time. Throughout the early 
part of this century it was about 4 years. In the 
latter half the difference increased. peaking at 
7 years in the early 1980s. Since then the 
difference has steadily deciined. 


AEALTH STATUS 


The difference in life expectancy between 
males and females has been attributed to both 
biological and environmental factors. Females 
are estimated to have a genetic advantage of 
about two years of life over males*. The 
remaining differences are attributed to the 
different behavioura! and lifestyle patterns of 
males and females which result in different 
mortality rates. For example, in 1981, the life 
expectancy difference between females and 
males at birth was 7 years. The major reasons 
for this difference were the different death 
rates for males and females from heart 
disease; bronchitis, emphysema; asthma, 
cancers of the lung, trachea and bronchus, 
and accidents, particularly motor vehicle 
accidents’. These causes of death are related 
to smoking (see Australian Social Trends 1994 
pp. 60-65 Tobacco use), which is more 
prevalent among men, and the risk taking 
behaviour of men, particularly young men. 


Since the early 1980s, the difference in life 
expectancy between males and females has 
decreased while average life expectancy for 
both men and women has continued to 
increase. This has been due to the faster 
decline of mortality rates among males than 
females. 


Survival 


In 1901-10 half of new-born boys could have 
been expected to reach 64 years of age and 
half of new-born girls could have been 


Proportion of people surviving to a given age (survival curves) 
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Source: Australian Life Tables; Death Asgistrations 
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HPALTH STATES 


Related ABS 
publications 


@ Deaths, Australia 
(3302.0) 


Survival curves 


Like life expectancies, survival curves are based 
on the probability of death at each age. However, 
rather than estimating the average length of life, 
they show the proportion of people expected to 
survive to a given age, assuming that the 
age-specific death rates of the period remain 
constant. 


expected to reach 68 years of age. The 
equivalent figures in 1993 were 78 years for 
males and 84 years for females. 


The high mortality at young ages in 1901-10 
is vividly demonstrated by comparing the 
survival curves with those for 1993. In 
1901-10, 25% of males would have died by 
the age of 42 years and 25% of females by the 
age of 45 years (if the age-specific death rates 
had remained constant). In 1993, mortality 
rates were much lower and, if they remained 
constant, 25% of males would die before the 
age of 69 years and 25% of females before the 
age of 76 years. 


Comparison of survival ages for the longest 
living 25% of each group reveals a smaller 
difference between 1901-10 and 1993. During 
1901-10, 25% of males would have still been 
alive after 75 years and 25% of females after 
79 years. In 1993, the period will be 85 years 
for males and 90 years for females. 


Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
islander life expectancy 


There are data limitations in calculating life 
expectancy figures for indigenous people. The 
current ABS assessment is that registrations of 
deaths of indigenous people in SA, WA, NT 
and ACT are reliable enough to publish. To 
calculate age-specific death rates the total 
number of people of that age must also be 
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accurately known. Census counts of 
indigenous people are acknowledged to be 
incomplete, though the quality of the count 
has constantly improved. Because of these 
difficulties the ABS has only recently 
published experimental estimates for 
indigenous people. 


Independent researchers have used 
alternative methods to estimate life 
expectancies of indigenous people. Recent 
research used 1986 and 1991 census counts 
and death registrations to estimate the life 
expectancy at birth of indigenous males to be 
57 years, and for indigenous females to be 64 
years’, There were considerable variations in 
the estimates between different states and 
territories. 


Endnotes 
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Oider people with 
disabilities 





HEALTH STATUS 


in 1993, 56% of 
people aged 65 and 
over had a 
disability. 89% of 
them fived in 
households rather 
than institutions. 


In the twenty years to 1994 the median age 

of the Australian population increased by 5.6 
years, to 33.4 years (sce Population — 
national summary table p. 2). The number of 
people aged 65 and over grew at a faster rate 
than the Australian population as a whole. In 
1994 there were more than twice as many 
people aged 85 and over as there had been in 
1974. 


The presence of disability and handicap is 
strongly related to age. Disability rates and 
handicap rates for people aged 65 and over 
are significandy higher than for younger 
people. Apparent changes in the overall level 
of disability in the population may therefore 
be principally a result of the growing 
numbers of people in older age groups. 
However, because of these increasing 
numbers, the patterns of disability have 
consequences for provision of services and 
development of program policies. 


Changes in disability and 
handicap rates 


In 1981, 13% of the population had a 
disability and of these 31% (594,100 people} 
were aged 65 and over. In 1988, 16% of the 
population had a disability and 36% of these 
were aged 65 and over. 


Comparing the two populations, it was 
estimated that about half the difference 
between 1981 and 1988 was attributable to 


Proportion of the population with 
disabilities and handicaps 


Age group (years) 1981 1988 1993 
% Y, % 
With a disability 
65-74 35.5 44.2 48.8 
75 & over 53.1 63.5 66.7 
All people 13.2 15.6 18.0 
With a handicap 
65-74 24.1 35.0 39.3 
75 & over 45.4 58.1 671.0 
All paople 8.6 13.0 14.2 


Sourca: Handicapped Persons Survey {1981}; Survey of 


Disabled and Aged Persons (1938); Survey of 
Disability, Ageing and Carers (1993) 
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Disability and handicap 


In the context of health experience the World 
Health Organisation international Classification 
groups together impairments, disabilities and 
handicaps. An impafrmnentis defined as any loss 
or abnormality of psychological or physical 
functioning. An impairment may lead toa 
disabiffty, defined as any restriction or lack 
(resulting from an impairment) of ability to 
perform an activity in the manner or within the 
range considered normal for a humas being. 


In the ABS surveys of disability and handicap, a 
series of screening questions on limitations, 
restrictions and impairments were asked about 
each individual, to identify those persons with 
disabilities. In 1993, three additional screening 
questions were included because of concem that 
earlier surveys missed specific groups of peopte 
with disabilities. 


A Aagnaicap is identified as a limitation in 
performing certain tasks associated with daily 
living, The limitation must be due to 2 disability 
and be in relation to one or more of the following 
areas: 

# = self care; 

* mobility; 

® = verbal communication. 


Seventy of handicap (profound, severe, moderate 
or mild) is determined by the ability to perform 
relevant tasks and by the amount and type of 
help required. 


People with a disability do not necessarily have a 
handicap; people with a handicap always have a 
disability. 


changes in the size and composition of the 
total population, Changing community 
attitudes, perhaps influenced by the 
International Year of Disabled People in 1981, 
may also have resulted in greater willingness 
to admit to disabling conditions, and 
therefore an increase in the numbers 
identified through the screening questions as 
having a disability. 


In 1993, 18% of the population (3.2 million 
people) were identified as having a disability. 
36% were aged 65 and over. The overall 
population proportion showed an apparent 
increase of two percentage points between 
1988 and 1993. However, when the data are 
standardised to allow for the change in the 
age structure of the population and for the 
change in the definition of disability berween 
the two surveys, it is estimated that there was 
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Proportion of people with a 
disability, 1993 


%o 
70 


60 
50 
40 





75 & over 


65-59 70-74 
Age group (years) 
Source: Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers 


an increase of 0.6% in the overall proportion 
of people with a disability. Comparisons of 
the standardised data for people with a 
handicap indicate that overall there was a 
decrease of 0.4% in the proportion with a 
handicap. 


In the 65-74 years age group the proportion 
of people with a disability increased from 36% 
in 1981 to 49% in 1993. The proportion of 
people who had a handicap also increased, 
from 24% in 1981 to 39% in 1993, This 
represented an increase from 68% to 80% in 
the proportion of people with a disability who 
also had a handicap. 


Among people aged 75 and over, the 
proportions were much higher but the 
patterns of increase were similar. In 1981, 
$3% of this age group had a disability and 
45% had a handicap. In 1993, 67% had a 


disability and 61% had a handicap. This 
represented an increase from 86% to 91% in 
the proportion of people with a disability who 
also had a handicap. 


In comparison, in 1993, 7% of young adults 
(aged 15-24) had a disability and 5% also had 
a handicap. 


In 1993, men in nearly all age proups were 
more likely to have a disability than women. 
However, because of the larger numbers of 
women surviving to older ages, the number of 
women aged 70 and over who had a disability 
was 36% larger than the number of men 
(491,600 compared to 461,200 ). 


Area of handicap 


In both 1988 and 1993 about three-quarters 
of all people with a handicap reported 
limitations to their mobility. These limitations 
varied from difficulty in using public 
transport, in going to places away from their 
home, or in moving to and from their bed or 
chair, according to the severity of their 
handicap. Difficulties with mobility were more 
likely to be experienced by the older age 
groups. In 1993, 87% of people aged 75 and 
over with a handicap experienced difficulty in 
mobility compared to 81% of those aged 
65-74. 


In 1988 and 1993 about 40% of all people 
with a handicap experienced limitations to 
self care, that is, difficulty with activities such 
as cating, showering, dressing or toiletting. 
Again limitations were more likely to be 
reported by the older age groups. In 1993, 
39% of people aged 75 and over experienced 
such difficulties. 


Persons with a handicap by selected areas of handicap 


1968 

65-74 75 years 
Area of handicap(a} yoars and over 

% % 
Seif care 45.5 64.1 
Mobility 89.4 93.1 
Communication 24.6 37.9 

‘000 ‘000 
Total with handicap 383.3 398.7 


1993 
All 65-74 75 years = All 
persons years and over persons 
Yo % % %o 
42.8 41.4 58.7 39.6 
77.0 80.7 87.0 73.1 
18.9 20.2 48.4 19.2 
‘O00 ‘000 ‘O00 000 
2 120.6 484.6 496.6 2500.2 


{a) Parcentages do not add to 100% because people may have had a handicap in more than one area. 


Source: Survey of Disabled and Aged Persons (1988); Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers (1993) 
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Living arrangements 


Responding to changes in government and 
community attitudes, recent programs have 
been designed to avoid premature or 
inappropriate admission to long-term 
residential care for older people or people 
with disabilities. Instead, basic support 
services have been developed to help people 
be independent at home and in the 
community. 


In 1993, 138,900 people aged 65 and over, 
7% of the age group, lived in a health 
establishment of some kind. 95% of these 
institution residents had a disability and 87% 
also had a handicap, most of which were 
classified as profound. 


Of the 1.9 million people aged 65 and over 
living in households, $3% had a disability and 
45% also had a handicap. People with a 
handicap living in households were less likely 
than those in institutions to have a profound 
or severe handicap; 28% were so classified. A 
further 22% were classified as having a 
moderate handicap. 


Overall, 96% of pecple aged 65-74 who had a 
disability lived in households, as did 80% of 
people aged 75 or more with a disability. 
Even those with a profound handicap were 
more likely not to live in institutions, 
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Type of help needed 
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although the proportion was reduced in the 
oldest age group. 


In 1993 about one-third of non- 
institutionalised people aged 65 and over 
with a disability lived alone, a slightly higher 
proportion than of those without a disability. 


Help with activities 


People with a disability living in houscholds 
may nevertheless need help with one or more 
everyday living activities other than the 
primary areas of limitation. They may need 
help or supervision to carry out certain tasks, 
or might find it difficult to do the task alone. 
People without a disability may also have such 
difficulties and the need for help was 
increasingly reported as age increased. In 
1993, 21% of people aged 65-69 without a 
disability needed some help with one or more 
activity, compared to 49% of those aged 75 
and over. For peopie with a disability, the 
pattern of help needed was very similar but at 
a higher rate, 49% of those aged 65-69 and 
78% of those aged 75 and over. 


People with a disability were most likely to 
necd help with home maintenance, as were 
those without a disability aged 70 and over. 
Assistance with transport was important for 
both groups. 


65-69 years 70-74 years 75 years and over 
% Yo %o 
Persons with a disabitity 
Home help 20.9 28.0 46.7 
Home maintenance 38.0 47.0 65.7 
Meal preparation 5.4 5.3 14.9 
Personal affairs 6.9 73 19.4 
Transport a ed 31.8 54.0 
Total needing help 49.3 57.8 77.6 
Persons without a disability 
Home help 2.9 5.4 11.4 
Home maintenance 10.1 17.2 33.5 
Related ABS Meal iiss e it wid 
publications Personal affairs 2.1 209 bd 4.6 
Transport 12.9 15.4 28.6 
lel aan Total needing help 21.4 29.3 49.2 
Australia: Summary (a) Components do not add to totals because people may need help with more than one activity. 
of Findings (4430.0) 


Source: Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers 
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Cancer trends 


CAUSES OF DEATH 


As the popuiation 
ages, there is a 
greater likelihood 
that peopie will die 
from cancer and 
other age-related 
diseases. The 
cancer death rate 
has increased by 
4% over the past 
two decades. 


In 1993, 32,691 people died of cancer, 
18,479 males and 14,212 females. This 
accounted for around 1 in 4 of all deaths. 
Four types of cancer caused 43% of ali cancer 
deaths; lung cancer (6,380 deaths}, colon 
cancer (3,308 deaths), breast cancer (2,641 
deaths) and prostate cancer (2,544 deaths). 
Lung cancer was the most common cause of 
cancer death among men while for women it 
was breast cancer. 


The ageing of the population, exposure to 
both carcinogenic and anti-carcinogenic 
agents, and causes of morbidity and death 
other than cancer affect cancer death rates’. 
Since many cancers at advanced stages remain 
incurable, preventative measures, such as 
early screening programs and changes in 
lifestyle, are the most effective ways to reduce 
cancer deaths. 


Cancer deaths 1973-93 


In 1993, the standardised death rate in 
Australia was lower than in 1973. This was 
mainly due to advances in medical 
technology, and the leading of healthier 
lifestyles through better diets, regular 
exercise, and reductions in tobacco and 
alcohol consumption. The result of these 
changes is that people were more likely to die 
from cancer in 1993 because they were not 
dying from other causes of death at earlier 
ages. 


Leading cancer deaths, 1993 


Cancer type Males Females Parsons 
no. no. no, 
Lung 4 552 1 828 6 380 
Colon 1 706 1602 3 308 
Breast (female) i 2 641 2 641 
Prostate 2 544 ai 2 544 
Pancreas 771 705 1 476 
Lymphoid 681 594 1275 
Stomach 791 447 1 238 
Rectum 653 47? 1 130 
Brairi 546 387 933 
Melanoma 575 279 854 
All cancers 18 479 14 212 32 691 


Source: Gauses of Death 
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Cancer deaths 


Cancer (malignant neopiasin) is a term that refers 
ta several diseases which result when the process 
of cell division, by which tissues normally grow 
and renew themselves, becames uncontrolled 
and leads to the development of malignant cells’. 
These cancer cells multiply in an uncoordinated 
way To form a tumour. If left untreated most 
malignant tumours will eventually result in death. 
Cancers are classified according to where they 
initially develop in the bady. 


Cancer deaths are deaths where the primary 
cause, as indicated on the death certificate, is 
cancer. 


The age-specitic death sate is the number of 
deaths in a particular aze-sex group per 100,000 
people in the same group. Age-specific death 
rates allow comparisons between age groups over 
time. 


The standardised death rate allows comparisons 
to be made between populations which have 
different age structures. To calculate the 
standardised death rate the age-specific death 
rates are applied to a standard population. The 
standard population used in this review is the 
1991 Australian population. 


In 1993, cancers were the leading cause of 
death, exceeding heart attacks by almost 3,000 
deaths. Of the major causes of death in 1993 
(including cancers, heart attacks and strokes) 
only the death rate from cancer had increased 
since 1973. The cancer death rate increased 
from 174 deaths per 100,000 population in 
1973 to 180 deaths per 100,000 population in 
1993. In comparison the death rate from heart 
attacks in 1993 was almost half the rate 
recorded in 1973. Both male and female 
cancer death rates rose between 1973 and 
1993. The rate for males rose more rapidly 
than the rate for females. 


Males are more likely to die from cancer than 
females. In 1994, the cancer death rate for 
males was 236 per 100,000 population, while 
for women it was 141. In the past men were 
more likely than women to smoke, consume 
alcohol and experience other health risk 
factors such as occupational stress. These 
factors have contributed to the higher cancer 
death rates for men compared to women. 


Of the leading cancer death rates, only those 
for stomach cancer declined significantly 





Standardised cancer death rater 


Males Females 
Cancer type 1973 ©4993 1973 15993 

rate ~— rate rate _— rate 
Lung 61 oFi 9 19 
Colon(b) 20) oe 20 15 
Breast {female} ae a 26 27 
Prostate 28 35 
Pancreas 12 10 7 ? 
Lymphoid na. 8 na. 5 
Stomach 20 10 10 4 
Rectum) g B 6 5 
Brainib) 4 6 3 4 
Melanoma A if & 3 
All cancers 2240 0=—s 26 1368 = «141 


{a) Standardised ceath rate per 100,000 population. 
(b) Caution should be used in comparing these cancers due 
to minor classification changes between 1973 and 1993. 


Source: Causes of Death 


berween 1973 and 1994. This decline, and the 
lower death rate from heart disease, could 
reflect changes in people's dicts. 


Berween 1973 and 1993, age-specific cancer 
death rates decreased for both maies and 
females in all age groups except for those 
aged 65 and over. Men had higher age-specific 
cancer death rates than women after the age 
of 50. In 1993, the age-specific cancer death 
rate for men aged 65 and over was nearly 
twice the rate observed in women. The higher 
eancer death rate of older men reflects the 
higher risk men have of developing cancer 
later in life than women. Men die of prostate 
cancer later in life, while women die of breast 
cancer al younger ages. 


Age-specific cancer death rates 


Age group 1973 _ 1993 
(years) Male Female Male Female 
rate rate rate rate 
O--14 ? 5 4 4 
15-24 § 6 5 
25-44 28 830 24 8628 
45-64 275 229 264 205 
65&over 1300 726 1456 833 


Source: Causes of Death 
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Lung cancer deaths by age, 1993 
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Source: Causes of Death 


Lung cancer 


In 1993, 4,552 males and 1,828 females died 
of lung cancer. This accounted for 25% of all 
male cancer deaths and 13% of all female 
cancer deaths. The lung cancer death rate for 
men was over twice the rate for women. Lung 
cancer is often preventable and has been 
linked to lifestyle patterns such as smoking. 
The differences between men's and women's 
lung cancer death rates can be linked to 
differences in smoking behaviour (see 
Australian Social Trends 1994 pp. 60-65 
Tobacco use). 


In 1993, 96% of people who died from lung 
cancer were over the age of 50. Half of all 
people who died from lung cancer were aged 
over 70. 


Educating people about ways of preventing 
lung cancer, such as quitting smoking, will 
help to decrease the lung cancer death cate. 
However, there is a long lag period between 
changes in smoking behaviour and falling 
lung cancer death rates. Therefore, lung 
cancer is likely to remain a leading cause of 
death for many years’. 


Breast cancer 


In 1993, breast cancer was the most common 
type of cancer death in women, accounting 
for 2,641 deaths. Breast cancer deaths 
accounted for around 1 in 5 female cancer 
deaths. Over one-third of all breast cancer 
deaths in women occurred before the age of 
60. 17% occurred before the age of 50. 
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Breast cancer deaths by age, 1993 
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Breast cancer is a major health concern 
because it is more likely than other cancers to 
affect women at early ages. It can also be 
successfully treated if detected early through 
examination and screening procedures, 
Screening is currently recommended in 
Australia for all women aged 50-69’, 


Prostate cancer 


In 1993, 2,544 men died of prostate cancer. 
Prostate cancer has been a leading contributor 
to the rise in cancer deaths in older men. In 
1994, 97% of prostate cancer deaths occurred 
in men aged over 60. 80% of prostate cancer 
deaths occurred in men aged over 70. 


The prostate cancer death rate increased 
between 1973 and 1993, mainly because 
fewer men are dying from other causes at 
younger ages. However, the increase may also 
reflect a generally low health awareness. 
Greater education on screening for prostate 
cancer is needed to reduce the growing 
number of prostate cancer deaths. 


Colon cancer 


In 1993, colon cancer was the third largest 
cause Of cancer mortality for both men and 
women. In 1993, it accounted for 1,706 male 
deaths and 1,602 female deaths. Most men 
and women (94%) died of colon cancer after 
the age of 50. 
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International comparison Gh 


Australia has one of the lower cancer death rates 
among OECD countries but this would be partly 
related to Australia's comparatively younger age 
structure. In che United Kingdom the cancer 
death rates are high for both men and women 
mainly due to the high jung cancer death rate in 
that country, Japan has a much higher cancer 
death rate for men than for women, This may be 
linked to the high prevalence of smoking among 
Japanese men compared To Japanese women {see 
Australian Social Trends 1994 pp, 60-65 Tobacco 
use), Japan also has a much lower breast cancer 
and prostate cancer death rate than any other 
country. 


Cancer death ratesi) 


Country Year Men Women 
rate rate 
Australia 1992 206.0 153.9 
Canada 1991 220.5 175.5 
Japan 1992 2305 146.7 
New Zealand 1991 2128 189.9 
Swaden 1990 252.6 222.8 
United Kingdom 1992 3060.0 262.4 
Linted States 1990 2213 186.0 


(ai Cancer deaths per 100,600 pooulaticon. 


Source: Word Health Organisation (1994) MAfork? 
Health Statistics Annuat 1993 
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Colon cancer deaths by age, 1993 
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Incidence of cancer 


Males have a higher cancer incidence rate 
than females. However, between 1982 and 
1988, cancer incidence rates rose more 
rapidly for females than males. For males, 
cancer incidence rates were highest for lung 


Incidence rates of canceria) 


Type of cancer 1982 1985 1988 
rate rate rate 
Males 
Lung 54.0 92.8 45.9 
Prosiale 37.6 416 41.8 
Melanoma 18.0 24.2 33.1 
Colon 24.4 28.9 26.5 
All cancers 288.7 305.1 301.6 
Females 
Breast 55.6 59.2 62.9 
Melanoma Vi 24.0 28.3 
Calon 22.0 23.6 20.8 
Lung 12.5 13.7 14.2 


Ail cancers 217.8 232.8 246.1 


fa} New cases diagnosed per 100,000 population. 


Source: Australian Institute of Health & Welfare Cancer in 
Australia 
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Cancer incidence rate 


The cancer facidence rate is the number of new 
cancer cases in a particular age-sex group 
diagnosed during a calendar year, divided by the 
mid-year estimated residens population for that 
group. These age-sex incidence rates are applied 
to a standard population (it this case the WHO 
world standard population) to give an overall 
incidence rate, 


cancer, followed by prostate cancer, 
melanoma and colon cancer. For females they 
were highest for breast cancer, followed by 
melanoma, colon cancer and lung cancer. 


Between 1982 and 1988, the incidence rate 
for melanoma increased more rapidly than for 
any other type of cancer. Melanomas 
increased from 18 new cases diagnosed per 
100,000 population for both males and 
females in 1982, up to 33 for males and 28 for 
females in 1988. This rise in incidence may be 
due to increased awareness, and subsequent 
detection, through skin cancer awareness 
campaigns. 


The likelihood of surviving cancer can be 
measured by the difference between the 
cancer incidence rate and the cancer death 
rate. The difference varies between cancers. 
Melanomas, which rarely lead to death, have a 
high incidence rate and a low mortality rate. 
in contrast, the difference for lung cancer is 
smaller. 


Men are more likely to develop, and die from, 
cancer than women. In 1988, the probability 
ofa male being diagnosed with cancer during 
his lifetime was 1 in 3, compared to 1 in 4 for 
a female. The probability of dying from cancer 
was 1 in 6 for males and 1 in 9 for females’. 
liowever, these probabilities do nat take into 
account other competing causes of death. 


Endnotes 


1 Australian Institute of Health and Welfare and 
the Australasian Association of Cancer Registries 
(1992) Cancer in Australia, 1983-45. 


2 Australian Enstitate of Health and Welfare (1992} 
Australia's Health 1992: the 3rd biennial report 
af the Australian institute of Health and 
Welfare. 


3 Australian Institute of Health and Welfare 
unpublished data. 
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RISK FACTORS 


Australians now 
drink more light 
beer than ever 
before. The 
consumption of 
other types of 
atcoholic beverages 
has decreased 
since the mid 
1980s. 


Alcohol is one of the most widely used drugs 
in Australia. In the February 1995 Population 
Survey Monitor, 37% of Australian adults 
(aged 18 and over) said they had consumed 
an alcoholic drink in the survey week. In 
1992-93, a weekly average of $15.60 per adult 
was spent on alcoholic drinks’. In 1993-94 
the revenue generated from government 
customs and excise duties on alcohol was 
almost $1.5 billion’. 


In 1992-93, for each person over the age of 
18, there were 97 litres of regular beer, 32 
litres of light beer, 24 litres of wine and 

2 litres of alcohol in spirits available for 
consumption. This is enough for every aduit 
in Australia to consume 10 litres of pure 
alcohol each’. 


Consumption patterns 


In Australia most alcohol, both in terms of 
pure alcohol and volume of alcoholic 
beverages, is consumed as beer. However, the 
total consumption of beer has declined since 
1974-75. Apparent consumption of low 
alcohol beer, which was introduced in 1978, 
increased from 13 litres per person in 
1984-85 to 24 litres in 1992-93. Apparent per 
capita consumption of other beer fell over the 
same period, from 102 litres to 74 litres. 


Apparent per capita iia data 
of beera and wine 


Litres 
160 
Beer 140 


Wine 


a 20 


1978 1983 1988 


Year ending 30 June 
(a} Includes low alcohol beer. 


1973 1993 


source: Apparent Consumption of Foodstuffs & Nutrients 
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Pure alcohol 


The volume of pure alcohol is calculated by 
applying alcohol content factors to the volume 
available for consumption, From 1989-90 
onwards, data for beer have heen compiled on 
the basis of excise data. Prior to this, the alcchol 
content of beer was calculated using 2.4% by 
volume for low alcohol beer and 4.8% for other 
beer, The alcohol content of wine is calculated 
using factors rangitig from 10.6% by valume to 
17.9%, 


Apparent per capita 
consumption 


Apparent per capita consumption is the amount 
available for consumption divided by the mean 
estimated resident population. The amount 
available for consumption is calculated as 
(commercial production + estimated home 
production + imports + opening stocks} minus 
{exports + usage for processed food + non-food 
usage + wastage + closing stocks). 


Apparent per capita wine consumption 
peaked in 1985-86 at 22 litres, then declined 
to 18 litres in 1992-94. Apparent 
consumption of alcohol in spirits has 
remained constant at just over 1 litre per 
capita over the past 20 years. 


Homemade beer and wine 


In the 12 months to April 1992, an estimated 
40 million litres of homemade beer were 
produced in Australia. This accounted for 2% 
of total beer production. During the same 
time an estimated 4 million litres of 
unfortified wine were produced at home, 1% 
of total wine production. Households 
involved in beer production made an average 
of 3.2 litres per week, and those involved in 
wine making averaged 1.6 litres per week. 


People producing homemade wine were 
generally older than those producing 
homemade beer. Households where the 
reference person was in the 25-44 years age 
group produced half of all homemade beer. 
Households where the reference person was 
aged 55 and over produced just over half of 
all homemade wine. 


People born in Italy produced the majority of 
homemade wine in Australia (61%). Italy was 
ranked fourth in the world for per capita wine 


consumption. The majority of homemade 
beer in Australia was produced by people 
born in Australia, followed by UK & Ireland’. 


Adolescent drinkers 


Alcohol consumption patterns are offen 
established during adolescence. The 
Anti-Cancer Council of Victoria has conducted 
a series of surveys measuring patterns of 
alcohol consumption among adolescents’. In 
1990, 51% of boys and 46% of girls aged 17 
had consumed at least one alcoholic drink in 
the week before the survey. Only 5% of boys 
and 3% of girls aged 17 had never consumed 
alcohol. While a much lower proportion of 12 
year olds had consumed alcohol in the survey 
week (13% of boys and 8% of girls). less than 
one quarter of 12 year olds reported that they 
had never consumed alcohol. Across all age 
groups, boys consumed more alcoholic drinks 
per week than girls. 


Like smoking, adolescent drinking is largely a 
social activity and peak consumption occurs 
on the weekends. Over one-third of 
adolescents reported that they consumed 
alcohol at home. The nexi most common 
place was at a party followed by at a friend's 
house. There were differences between boys 
and girts in the type of alcohol consumed. 
Boys were more likely w drink beer, while 
girls were more likely to drink spirits. 


Almost three-quarters of adolescent drinkers 
reported that they obtained their last 
alccholic drink from others. However, by age 
17, over half of male drinkers and over 
two-fifths of female drinkers had purchased 
their last alcoholic drink themselves. 


RISK FACTORS 


International comparison a> 


In 1901, Australia was ranked 17th in the world, 
and second among English speaking countries, in 
terms of total alcoho! consumption, Australians 
consumed an average of 7.7 litres of pure alcohol 
per head of population. In comparison, the 
highest per capita consumption of pure alcohol 
was 12.3 litres in Luxembourg. France was the 
highest wine consuming nation while Germany 
was the highest beer consuming nation. Australia 
was ranked 19th in wine consumption and 11th in 
beer consumption. 


Consumption of alcoholic 
beverages per Capita, 1991 
Country Beer Wine Spirits Total(a} 
litres fitras litres fitres 
Luxembourg 116.1 60.3 1.6 12.3 


France 40.5 66.8 25 118 
Germany 142.7 243 27 10.9 
Italy 22.5 56.8 1.0 8.4 
New 

Zeaiand 109.5 15.1 1.6 7.8 
Australia 101.5 18.6 1.1 rod 
UK 1062 #115 16 74 
Poland 35.0 7.4 45 7.1 
USA 87.4 72 2.1 7.0 
Japan 53.9 na 2.0 6.3 
Sweden 593 123 17 5.5 


(a} Litres of pure alcohol. Pure alconal refers to the 


amount of ethanal (ethyl alcohol} cansumed. 


Source: Word Drink Trends (1993) cited in 
Department of Health, Housing & Gornmunity 
Services Statistics on Drug Abuse in Australia — 
1oG4 





er erasers 
Adolescent alcoho! Consumpgon 


Current drinker 
{drank In last week) 


Average number ot 


Never drank drinks per week(a) 


Age (years) Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
% % % %o no. na. 
12 22 24 13 8 3.2 2.5 
13 18 17 20 17 3.7 2.5 
14 11 11 28 ao 4.2 3.9 
15 7 6 38 34 6.4 5.1 
16 6 4 44 43 8.0 §.2 
17 s) 3 o1 46 €.9 ue 





(a) Average number of standard drinks consumed by current drinkers. Cans and bottles were converted to standard drinks. 
Each standard drink contains approximately 10g of alcohol. 


Source: Anti-Cancer Council of Victoria 
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RISK PACTORS 


Adult current drinkers:.;, 1989-90 


% 


18-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65+ 
Age group (years) 


{a} Consumed at least one alcoholic drink in the past week. 


Source: National Health Survey 


Adult drinkers 


More men consume alcohol than women and, 
on average, male drinkers consume more than 
female drinkers. In 1989-90, the majority of 
both male and female drinkers reported 
consuming a quantity that would put them at 
low alcoho! risk. However, while the 
proportion of men consuming at medium and 
high risk levels decreased between 1977 and 
1989-90, the proportion of women 
consuming at these levels increased slightly. 


There were significant differences between 
men and women in the type of alcohol 
consumed. The majority of men who drank 
(88%) reported that they consumed beer, and 
almost three-quarters of these reported 
drinking full strength beer at least once in the 


Adult alcohol consumption 


Alcohol risk level 


Aicohol risk levels were derived from the average 
daily amount of pure alcchal consumed over the 
reference week. The daily consumptian risk levels 
used are those defined by the National Health and 
Medical Research Council and differ for men and 
women. 


Alcohol risk Men Women 
Low <50ml <25ml 
Medium 50-75ml 25—50mi 


High >75ml >§0ml 


These risk levels relate to consumption on a 
regular basis, while data obtained from the 
National Health Survey relate to consumption 
only during the reference week and take no 
account of whether consumption in that week 
was more, less or similar to usual consumption 
levels. However, the majority (60%) of people 
ceported that their alcohol consumption in the 
survey week was about the same as usual, with a 
further one-third reporting it was more than 
usual, 


survey week. The majority of female drinkers 
reported drinking wine (59%) followed by 
spirits (45%). 


The proportion people who were current 
drinkers peaked for those aged 25—34, and 
then declined with age. There were significant 
differences in all age groups between the 
proportions of men and women who were 
current drinkers. For example, 57% of women 
aged 25-34 were current drinkers in 1989-90 
compared to 79% of men in the same age 


vroup. 


1977 
Alcoho! consumption Men Women 
% % 
Did not consume 245 31.0 
Low alcohol risk 56.9 41.9 
Medium alcohol risk 9.5 5.5 
High alechol risk 85 1.1 
Total whe consumed 75.1 49.0 
Total 700.0 100.6 
‘000 '000 
Total parsons 4 494.1 4 628.8 


1989-90 
Persons Men Women Persons 
% %o %n %y 
38.2 26.5 48.2 37.5 
49.3 58.6 44.3 51.4 
7.5 7.8 5.9 6.8 
47 ¥.1 1.6 4.3 
67.6 #3. 57.8 62.5 
100.0 100.0 160.6 100.0 
‘O00 ‘000 ‘000 ‘00 
9122.9 6 144.7 6 299.5 12 444.2 


Source: Survey of Alcchal and Tohacce Consumption Patterns (1977); National Health Survey (1989-90) 


1 
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“te lage Mee at ehh * 


Fi et ata ae 
a ene bie Bal a a 


Related ABS 
publications 


@ Apparent 
Consumption of 
Foodstuffs and 
Nutdents, Australia 
(4306.0) 


* National Health 
Survey: Alcohoi 
Consumption 
(4381.0) 


RISK FACTORS 


Proportion of fatally injured drivers and motor cycle riders; with an 
aicohol concentration of 0.05 or morep) 





Year NSW Vic. Qid SA WA Tas. NT ACT Australia 
Ye % fo % Yo Yo % Ye Yo 

1983 36 af 47 ae 55 19 70 57 40 

1988 31 38 38 42 32 31 33 16 35 

1993 28 28 28 51 36 32 v7? 67 32 





{a) Proportion of those fatally injured people who were tested for blood alcohol concentration (BAC). 
(b} BAC refers to grams of alcohot per millilitre of blood. Throughout Australia, it is ihegal to drive with a BAC of 0.05 or 


More, 


Source: Federal Office of Road Safety Road Fatalities Australia, 1993 Statistical Summary 


There is a relationship between alcohol 
consumption and tobacco use. People who 
consumed alcohol during the survey week 
were more likely to be current smokers than 
those who did not consume. Those who 
consumed alcohol at a high risk level were 
also likely to smoke a high number of 
cigarettes per day (see Australian Social 
Trends 1994 pp. 60-65 Tobacco use}. 


Alcohol related deaths 


In 1992, there were approximately 6,500 
alcohol related deaths. This represented 5% of 
all deaths. However, the death rate due to 
alcohol has been declining. In 1981 the 
alcohol related death rate was 47 per 100,000 
population. By 1992, this had dropped to 38 
per 100,000 population. A significant factor in 
this has been the decline in alcohol related 
road deaths. The most common alcohol 
related cause of death is cancer. In 1990, this 
accounted for approximately 42% of all 
alcohol related deaths®, 


Drink driving 


Alcohol is a contributing factor to motor 
vehicle accidents. In 1993, 91% of all fatally 
injured drivers and motor cycle riders were 
tested for their blood alcohol concentration 
(BAC). 32% had a BAC of 0.05 or more, down 
from 40% in 1983. Two-thirds of these people 
had a very high BAC of 0.15 or above. 

The small numbers of fatal road accidents in 
some states may result in variability in the 
proportions involving alcohol over time. 


Alcohol may not have been the primary cause 
of ali of these deaths. Often, there are other 
contributing factors such as excessive speed. 
Many fatal road traffic accidents in which the 
driver has a BAC of 0.05 or above also involve 
excessive speed. 


In 1992, 17% of all drivers and motor cycle 
riders who were hospitalised after an accident 
had a BAC of 0.05 or above. This was a slight 
decrease from 19% in 1990’. 


Endnotes 


1 1992-93 Australian National Accounts, State 
Accounts ($220.0). 


2 International Trade unpublished data. 


tab! 


Apparent Consumption of Foodstuffs & 
Nutrients (4315.0). 


4 Home Production of Selected Foodstuffs, 
Australia, Year Ended April 1992 (7110.0). 


5 Hill, DJ. et. al. (1993) Tobacco and aicoboi use 
among Australian secondary school students in 
£990 Medical Journal of Australia; Vol. 158. 


of 


Department of Health, Housing & Community 
Services Statistics on Drug Abuse tr Australia - 
EoOd, 


J 


Federal Office of Road Safety (1995) Road 
Crashes Resulting in Hospitaltsation. 
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National and state summary tabiles.................68 
Home-based higher education................................. 71 


Studying from home allows easier access to higher education for those 
disadvantaged by distance, disability, or work and family commitments. In 
1993, 11% of higher education students were stucying from home. 


Overseas students in higher education..............75 


The number of overseas students in Australian higher education 
institutions has more then trebled, from 13,700 in 1983 to 42,600 in 1993. 


EDUCATION AND WORK 


Qualified tradespeople cece TSB 


in 1993 there were 1.5 million qualified tradespeople, but about half were 
not working in their trade, 


Employee traimimg cc cccnessasneessensnneensen BI 


In 1993, 6.1 million employees undertook training, a 15% increase from 
1989. This increase was partly due to the introduction of training 
guarantee legislation. 
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Education — national summary 


PARTICIPATION 


school students ‘000 3018 
TAFE students | ‘000 | 832 
Higher education students : "000 357 
Year 12 apparent retention rate :  % 45.0 
Aged 15-24 years (of ali aged 15-24 years) 2 

Participating in any education % 338.0 

Participating in TAFE %, aD 

Participating in higher education % 8.3 
Women aged 15-24 years participating %, n.d. 


in tertiary education (of all tertiary students * 
aged 15-24 years) 


ATTAINMENT } Units | 1984 


Aged 15—69 years with post-schoo! | % 35.5 

qualifications fof all aged 15-69 years}{a) 
Degree or higher Yo 7.0 
Skilled vocational qualitication %, na. 
Undergraduate or associate diploma %, 277 
Basic vocational qualification % na. 
ed 15-69 years and did not complete of, AA 

highest laval Of secondary school {of all 

aged 15-69) 

Wamen aged 15-69 years with % 41.8 


post-school quaifications (of all aged 
15-69 years with post-schoo! qualifications) 










EDUCATION AND WORK 1984 
Unemployment rate (aged 15-69 years) 

With degree or higher 5.2 

With skilled vacational qualitication(a) na. 

With undergraduate or associate 7.3 

diploma(a) 

With basic vocational qualifcation(a) na. 

Without post-schoo! qualifications 12.6 
Trainees 131.9 
SERVICES | Units” 1984 
School student‘teacher ratio 15.6 
Government schools 7 544 
Non-government schools 2 481 
EXPENDITURE | Units | 1984 
Govt expenditure on education (of GDP} , 5.5 
Total expenditure on education (of GDP} a, 5.8 


1985 


3 O06 
859 
370 
46.4 


39.5 
8.9 
8.0 


Aled, 


1985 


35.4 
vg 


na, 


26.9 


f1.a. 


48.1 


41.9 


1985 


3.4 


nd. 


9.8 


n.d, 


11.7 
126.6 


1965 


15.3 
? 561 
2502 


1985 


5.4 
9.8 


1986 


3001 
887 
390 

48.7 


40.1 
a4 
&.0 

42.4 


1986 


36.5 
7.6 


n.d. 


afi? 
na. 


46.8 


42.1 


1986 


3.9 
na. 


5.4 


fa. 
10.9 
130.4 


1966 


15.3 
? 583 
2 496 


+986 


5.4 
5.8 


na. 
11.5 
138.9 


1987 


15.1 
7575 
2 504 


1987 


5.2 
3.7 


1988 


3 022 
952 
421 

57.6 


43,5 
9.6 
g.2 

45.7 


1988 


38.6 
7.6 


13.6 
17.0 


Pia. 


43.7 


41.8 


1988 


3.6 
4.8 
6.1 


n.&. 


10.0 
147.1 


1986 


15.1 
7 535 
2519 


1988 


4.9 
5.4 


1989 


4.0 
3.6 
5.3 


A.A. 


t.2 
151.7 


+989 


18.3 
? $13 
2523 


1989 


4.7 
5.2 


#990 


3 042 
967 
485 
64.0 


45.5 

$2 
12.0 
46.4 


1990 


39.8 
8.4 


13.2 
17? 


Aa. 


41.8 


42.2 


1990 


1990 


47 
5.2 


1991 


3075 
986 
535 

71.3 


47.6 

9.6 
12.7 
46.6 


1991 


40.6 
8.7 


13.1 
18.6 


na. 


40.2 


43.1 


1994 


48 
6.6 
7.6 


n.d. 


11.5 
1590.1 


1991 


15.4 
7 470 
2 510 


1991 


9.0 
5.9 


1992 


3 099 
1 043 
559 
77.4 


49.4 

9.9 
13.7 
47.2 


1992 


1992 


5.9 
8.7 
9.1 


nd. 


14.2 
142.9 


1992 


15.3 
7 448 
2 509 


1992 


D2 
9.8 


1993 


3 O96 
1 #21 
576 
76.6 


48.2 

3.5 
13.1 
48.2 


1993 


43.2 
9.8 


13.6 
19.3 


Aa. 


3f.2 


43.6 


1993 


1993 


5.3 
9.8 


1994 


nya. 
nya. 
585 


nya. 


48.4 

8.6 
14.9 
48.9 


1994 


40.3 
11.0 


14.0 


8.9 
6.4 
37.8 


43.6 


1994 


5.8 
ray 4 
f.2 


11.4 
14.6 


129.9 


1994 


nya. 
n.¥.a. 


nya. 


1994 


nya. 


nya. 


fa} A new classification of educational qualifications, ABS Classification of Qualifications (1262.0}, was introduced in 1994. It is not strictly comparable with the 
previous classification. Prior to 1987 trade qualifications and certificates/diplomas were combined. Between 1987 and 1994, basic vocational qualifications 


were not separately identified. 


Reference 


periods: 


/: 


Schools data are at July. TAFE data comprise enrolments in the 
arto 31 December. Higher education data are at 31 March 


calendar 
from 1989, prior to that the reference date was 30 


are at 30 September from 1994; 


June, Expenditure data are 
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for fi 


ril. Trainees data 
prior to that the reference date was 30 
nancial years. 


Education — state summary 


PARTICIPATION |Units |Years | NSW Vic. Qld SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
School students ‘oOo «11993 /1052.1 7776 543.7 2472 296.7 858 3389 £461.4 3098.4 
TAFE students 000 1993 372.2 348.6 1898 883 724 224 107 17.0 1121.4 
Higher education studentsia} oo =|1994 178.0 1659 97.0 450 564 12.1 44 20.2 585.4 
Year 12 apparent retention rate  % 1993 70.6 791 829 863 756 606 475 942 766 
Aged 15-24 years (of all aged 15-24 years) 

Participating in any education % 11994 502 525 439 426 445 446 425 4553 48.4 

Participating in TAFE % 1994 10.6 8.2 6.0 70 10.3 a 4.0 7.9 8.6 

Participating in higher education 1% 1994 | 141 174 151 121 130 123 105 210 149 
Women aged 15—24 years participating % 1994 492 484 50.0 497 485 442 544 440 48.9 


in tertiary Gducation (of ail tertiary students . 
aged 15-24 years) 





ATTAINMENT NSW Vic. Qld SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
Aged 15-69 years with post-schocl % 
qualifications (ot all aces spar velient ‘ 1994 | ASF 38.1 36.9 38.2 A? 1 346.7 37.1 ABS 40.3 
Degree or higher 1%  |1994 116 114 96 104 102 8.4 97 216 11.0 
skilled vocational qualification  % 1994 45 190 139 137 158 156 149 #=105 £140 
Undergraduate or associate s 
diploma % 1994 9.4 9.0 7.6 8.2 9.6 7.1 78 108 8.9 
Basic vocational qualification % 1994 8.2 47 5.8 5.9 6.6 5.5 46 6.1 6.4 
Aged 15-69 years and did not % 1994 36.0 389 414 405 364 325 43.3 21.7 3728 
complete nig est level of secondary 
School (of all aged15—69 years} 





STFC L RR Units [Years | NSW Vic. Qld SA WA ‘Tas. NT ACT Aust. 


Linempioyment rate {aged 15-69 years) 


With degree or higher Ye 1994 4.7 6.9 5.8 7.6 6.2 8.5 3.0 45 5.8 
With skilled vocational! of 
gualieetn 11994 8.4 9.0 5.9 7.6 6.3 7.2 6.2 4.5 77 
With undergraduate or % (1994 7.0 8.5 7.7 6.0 5.1 7.8 1.0 §.7 7.2 
associate diploma 
With basic vocational % |199 - 102 140 108 132 108 17 124 W2 114 
qualification | 
Without post-schoal | % 1994 148 163 13.4 139 124 154 118 °&12.4 14.6 
qualfications 
Trainees ‘DOO |1994 448 30.0 26.4 9.1 12.6 4 1.3 20 129.9 
SERVICES |Units [Years | NSW Vic. Qld SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
School student/teacher ratic no. +1993 16.0 145 1659 146 156 183 141 15.5 15.3 
Government schools no. (1993 2184 1994 1326 677 766 237 146 96 7366 
Non-goverment schools no. 1999 | a51 683 403 184 249 65 26 368 2499 


(a) State totals exclude students of the Australian Catholic University which has campuses in more than one state. 


Reference Schools data are aoa e TAFE data comprise enroiments in the calendar 
periods: year to 31 December. Higher education cata are at 41 March. Trainees 
data are at 30 September. 
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Associate diploma — course lasting from one to two 
years full-time for equivalent) for those wanting to 
work in advanced trades, technical, or associate 
professional occupations. Prior to 1994, assaciate 
diplomas were included in the category 
certificate/diploma. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Educational 
Attainment, Australia (6235.0) 


Basic vocational qualification — course lasting from 
one semester to one year full-time (or equivalent) 
providing practical skills and knowledge for those 
wanting to work at the operative level in various 
fields. Prior to 1994, basic vocational qualifications 
were included in the category certificate/diplema. 
Reference: Labour Force Status and Educational 
Attainment, Australia (6235.03 


Degree or higher —a bachelor degree (including 
honours), a graduate or post-graduate diploma, 
masters degree or a doctorate, 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Educational! 
Attainment, Australia (6235.05 


Did not complete highest level of secondary school -—— 
those without post-school qualifications who did 
not complete the highest level of secondary 
schooling available at the time they leh school. 
Reference: Labour Force Status and Educational 
Attainment, Australia (6235.0) 


Full-time equivatent (FTE) — a measure of the total 
level of staff resources used. The FTE of a full-time 
staff member is equal to 1.0. The calculation of FTE 
for part-time staff is based on the proportion of time 
worked compared to that worked by full-time staff 
performing similar duties. 

Reference: Schoals, Australia (4221.05 


GOP (gross domestic product} — the total market 
value of goods and services produced in Australia 
after deducting the cost of goods and services used 
up in the process of production but before 
deducting consumption of fixed capital. 

Reference: Australian National Accounts: Concepts, 
Sources and Methods (5216.0) 


Goverment expenditure on education — government 
final expenditure, personal benefit payments, 
advances to persons for HECS andl other 
government expenditure. 

Reference: Expenditure on Education, Australia 
(5510.0) 


Government school — one administered by the 
Department of Education in each state/territory. 
Reference: Schools, Australia (4221,0) 


Higher education student —a person for whom there 
is a full-time, part-time or external enrolment in a 
course ata higher education instigation at the 
reference cate. 

Reference: Participation in Education, Australia 
(6272.0), Department of Employment, Education 
and Training Sefected Higher Education Statistics 


Non-government school — one not administered by a 
Department of Education but including special 
schools administered by goverment authorities 
other than state/territory education departments. 
Reference: Schools, Australia (4221.0) 


Post-schcol qualification — any qualification gained by 
a person after leaving school such as a trade 
qualification, certificate, diploma, or degree. 
Reference: Labour Force Status and Educational 
Attainment, Australia (4235.0) 
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Education — definitions and references 


School —- an educational institution which provides 
primary or secondary education on 4 fulittime daily 
basis, or by radio or correspondence. 

Reference: Schools, Australia (4221.0) 


School student — a person who is enrolled in a school 
and active in a course of study, other than 
pre-school or technical and further education 
(TAFE) courses. 

Reference: Schools, Australia (4221.0) 


School student/teacher ratio — number of school 
students divided by full-time equivalent teachers in 
both primary and secondary schools. 

Reference: Schools, Australia (4221.05 


Skilled vocational qualification — course lasting two 
to four years, and typically involving some 
on-the-job training, for those wanting to work in a 
specific vocation, recognised trade or craft that 
requires a high degree of skill in a range of related 
activities. Prior to 1994, skilled vocational 
qualifications referred to trade qualifications only. 
Reference: Labour Force Status and Educational 
Attainment, Australia (6235.0) 


TAFE student —a person for whom there is a full-time 
or part-time vocational stream enrolment ina 
college of technical and further education (TAFE) 
for the reference year. 

Reference: Department of Employment, Education 
and Training Sefected FARE Sratistics 


Tertiary education — education provided by any 
institution offering post-schoel courses. Includes 
TAFE and higher education systems. 

Reference: Participation in Education, Australia 
(6272.0) 


Total expenditure on education — government 
expenditure on education plus private final 
expenditure on education, 

Reference: Expenditure on Education, Australia 
(3510.0) 


Trainees — those undertaking employment-based 
training under a contract of training. Prior to 1994, 
the number of trainees refers only to the number of 
apprentices. An apprentice is a person who has 
entered into a legal contract with an employer to 
serve a period of training for the purpose of 
attaining tradesperson's status in a recognised trade 
qualification. 

Reference: Australian Committee on Vocational 
Education & Training Statistics Austrian Training 
Statistics i July to 30 September 1994; Vocational 
Employment, Education and Training Advisory 
Committee Apprenicesiip statistics 


Undergraduate diploma — course lasting three years 
full-time (or equivalent) for those wanting to work 
as professionals or associate professionals. Prior to 
1994, undergraduate diplomas were included in the 
category certificate/diploma. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Educational 
Attainment (6235.0) 


Unemployment rate — the number of unemployed 
persons in any group expressed as a percentage of 
the labour force in the same group. 

Reference: Participation in Education, Australia 
(6272.0) 


Year 12 apparent retention rate — the percentage of 
full-time students of a given cohort group who 
continue. from the first year of secondary scheoling 
to Year 12. 

Reference: Schools, Australia (4221.0) 


Home-based higher 
education 


PARTICIPATION 





11% of higher 
education students 
in 1983 were 
studying from 
home. 


Australia became one of the pioneers of 
home based study in 1911, when the 
University of Queensland became the second 
university in the world to make provision for 
external studies’. External students do not 
regularly attend a campus but instead receive 
materials, assignments etc. at home via the 
mail or other information channels. In 1993, 
64,000 external students enrolled in higher 
education courses. This represented 11% of 
all higher education student enrolments. 


Since 1982, the number of external students 
has grown at a similar annual average rate to 
the number of part-time campus-based 
students (4% per year compared to 3% 
respectively). Between 1989 and 1993 the 
number of external students grew by 32% 
compared to 39% for part-time students. 
Besides external study, Open Learning 
Australia has recenth provided a new option 
in home-based higher education allowing 
individuals to enter, without pre-requisites or 
quotas, a program that can lead to a degree. 


External study and Open Learning Australia 
allow people disadvantaged by distance, 
disability, or work or family commitments 
easier access to higher education. However, 
external students also have to contend with 
some disadvantages such as difficulty in 
accessing the educational resources readily 


External and part-time 


External students 


Students are classified as extemal students, 
regardiess of student load, when all units of their 
study involve special delivery arrangements for 
materials, assignments ete. and any associated 
attendance at the university is of an incidental, 
irregular, special or voluntary nature. The general 
term distance education is sometimes used 
instead of external studies despite the fact thar 
many external students Jive in metropolitan areas. 


In this review detailed discussion of external 
students is limited to those who were employed. 


Open learning 


Open fearing is commonly associated with the 
use of television and radio as a method af 
presenting educational material. However, the 
term really relates to the accessibility of 
education. Institutions which offer qualifications 
using open fearing aiso use traditional materials, 
such as text books, notes etc. Open Leaming 
Austratia offers degree level courses, some of 
which use television and radio to present part of 
the course material, which require no 
pre-requisite qualifications and can he completed 
from home. Open Learming Australia students are 
not counted as university external students. They 
are enrolled with the agency. 


available to campus-based students. These 
difficulties are reduced by the provision of 
special services, such as audio-visual and 

printed study material, telephone tutorials, 


residential study periods and reciprocal 

library borrowing rights’. Further, the fields of 

009 «external study available are limited by the 
practical problems of providing external 

180 courses that require intensive laboratory 

1460 work, for example, some science subjects. 


140 In 1993 external students were, in general, 

120 = older than part-time and full-time 

199 | campus-based students. 83% of external 
students were aged 25 or more and 38% were 

80 aged 30-39. Part-time campus-based students 


Externai students 80 are a mixture of young and older students 
muces ae with 66% aged 25 or more. The dominant age 
40 group among part-time students in 1993 was 
20 20-29 year olds (47% of part-time students}. 
0 Full-time students are mostly younger than 
part-time and external students. In 1993, 82% 
of full-time students were under 25. 


campus-based student enrolments: 







Part-time students 





1993 


1989 
Year 


1982 1985 


Source: Department of Employment, Education and 
Training Selected Higher Education Statistics 
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External and part-time campus-based students, 1993 


External 


Age group 
(years) 


60 & 
OVer 


50-59 


40-49 


30-39 


20-29 





30 20 10 0 0 20 30 
Men [%} Women (%} 





Part-time 


Age group 
(years) 


60 & 
over 


50-59 









40-49 


30-39 


20-29 






198 
under 


36 cD 10 0 Q 10 20 30 
Men (%} Women (%} 





Source: Department of Employment, Education and Training Seiected Higher Education Statsitcs 


Studying at home and working 


Many students choose to study externally 
because of family and/or work commitments 
and for the convenience and flexibility of 
external study’. The 1993 Survey of Training 
and Education targeted people in the labour 
force, that is, people who were employed or 
unemployed. Using this survey it is possible to 
compare the labour force characteristics of 
part-time campus-based students with those 
of external higher education students. 72% of 
external students in the labour force were 
employed full-time, 20% were employed 
part-time and about 7% were unemployed. 
The most notable difference between male 
and female external students was in the 
proportion working part-time, 31% of women 


and about 6% of men. Overall the pattern of 
labour force status for part-time campus-based 
students was similar to that of external 
students. 


Among employed external students there 
were more women than men while among 
part-time campus-based students there were 
slightly more men than women. 57% of 
employed external students were women and 
48% of employed part-time students were 
women. 


Most (79%) employed external students were 
members of families and most of these were a 
partner in a married couple (67% of employed 
external students). 59% of these partners had 
children under 15. Overall, 57% of employed 


Employed external and part-time campus-based students, 1993 


Part-time campus based 


External students students 
Family status Men Women Persons Men Women Persons 
% % % Ye % % 
Member of a family 76.1 80.4 78.6 77.6 76.5 77.1 
Husband or wife 68.9 65.7 67.2 56.4 48.8 52.7 
With dependent child(ren} 56.6 40.9 47.6 38.7 30.9 45.0 
With child(ren) aged 0-14 years 48.0 33.1 39.5 35.3 27.9 31.8 
Child of married couple 5.6* 4,2* 4,8" 19.9 18.2 19.1 
Not a member of a family 23.9 19.6 21.4 22.4 23.5 22.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Survey of Training and Education 
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Employed external and part-time campus-based students, 1993 


External students 


Part-time campus-based 


selectad characteristics Men Women 
% % 

Lived in a metropolitan area 43,1 41.7 
Lived elsewhere 56.9 58.3 
Born in Australia 81.3 84.1 
Born overseas 18.7* 18.9 
Purpose of study was vocational 87.3 87.5 
Purpose of study was recreational 12.7* 12.5* 
Total for each characteristic 100.0 100.0 


Students 
Persons Men Women Pearsons 
% % oH Ya 
424 76.9 es) 75.2 
57.6 23.1 26.7 24.6 
Bt. 73.5 75.3 74.3 
18.8 26.5 ea? 25.f 
87.4 88.2 94.2 91.1 
12.6 11.8 5.9* 8.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Source: Survey of Training and Education 


male external students had dependent 
children compared to 41% of employed 
female external students. 21% of employed 
external students were not members ofa 
family, that is, they lived independently. 


In comparison, 77% of employed part-time 
students were members of families, a similar 
proportion to employed external students, 
but a smaller percentage were husbands or 
wives (53%). 60% of these husbands and 
wives had children aged under 15. 


38% of employed external students lived in 
non-metropolitan areas compared to 25% of 
employed part-time campus-based students. 
While this suggests that external studies are 
attractive to people not living ina 
metropolitan centre, there were still 42% of 
employed external students who lived ina 
metropolitan area but chose to study 


externally. 


Employed external students mainly studied 
for vocational reasons. However, 13% stated 
that they studied for recreational reasons. In 
comparison, 9% of employed part-time 
students studied for recreational reasons, 


Employed external students were less likely to 
be overseas born than employed part-time 
students, 19% of employed external students 
and 26% of employed part-time students were 
overseas born. 


Open Learning Australia 


Open Learning Australia (OLA) evolved from 
the successful commonwealth funded TV 
Open Learning pilot project carried out in 
1992. The pilot project was intended to 
extend access to first year degree courses by 
delivering them by television in conjunction 
with traditional education materials. 
Interested students could participate at three 
levels: simply watch the programs; purchase 
additional study materials as well; and finally, 
pay to be examined. The response to the pilot 
study was well beyond expectations. It was 
estimated that the project would attract about 
$00 students. However, 3,739 students 
purchased study materials for the first study 
period’, The success of the project led to the 
introduction of the commonwealth funded 
OLA which administers courses offered by 18 
provider universities’. The great difference 
between OLA's courses and traditional 
enrolment at 4 university is that OLA requires 
no educational pre-requisites and the courses 
have no quotas. 


Currently the commonwealth is funding the 
establishment of Open Net, an open learning 
electronic support service. Open Net will 
allow OLA students to communicate with 
their tutors and fellow students by electronic 
mail’. 


In 1994, OLA enrolled a total of 8,909 
individual students. Multiple enrolments 
(there are four study periods ina year) during 
the year gave a total of 21,771 course 
enrolments. This is nearly treble the total 
number of enrolments in 1993 when there 
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@ Training and 
Education 


Experience, 
Australia (6278.0) 
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Open Learning Australia students, 


Age group 
(years) 


60 & 
over 


50-59 
40-49 
30-39 


20-29 


19 & 
under 





20 10 0 0 10 20 
Men (%) Women (%) 


(a) Based on enrolments in December 1993 and March 
1994. 


Source: Dapartment of Employment, Education and 
Training Sefected Higher Education Statistics 
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were 8.805 course enrolments through the 
year. In 1994, 55% of OLA students were 
women and 10% of students spoke a language 
other than English at home*. 72% of students 
enrolled in the last study period of 1993 and 
the first period of 1994 were aged 25 or more. 


Endnotes 


1 Department of Employment, Education and 
Training (1994) Evaluation of the First Year of 
the Open Learning Project, March 1992 to 
February 1993. 


2 University of New England (1994) The Directory: 
Tertiary Distance Education and Open Learning 
Courses in Australia, 1994. 


4 Department of Empjoyment, Education and 
Training (1994) Directory af Commonwealth 
Higher Education Functions, 1994. 


4 Open Learning Australia znpubiisbed data. 





Overseas students in 
higher education 


PARTICIPATION 


The number of 
overseas students 
in Austratian higher 
education 
institutions has 
more than trebied, 
from 13,700 in 1983 
to 42,600 in 1993. 


Australia benefits from the participation of 
overseas students in higher education. 
Benefits occur on personal, institutional and 
national levels. Direct benefits include the 
cultural enrichment of the educational 
environment and the revenue obtained from 
fees. In 1993, full fee-paying overseas students 
contributed $339 million to higher education. 
indirect benefits include increased 
expenditure in the domestic economy and the 
enhancement of trade relations?. 


However, there are concerns that the rising 
number of overseas students in Australian 
higher education institutions may limit access 
for local students’. This is despite government 
assurances that policy changes allowing 
fee-paying overseas students into Australian 
institutions will not displace local students. 


The number of overseas students attending 
Australian higher education institutions 
increased markedly over the last decade. In 
1983 there were 13,700 overseas students 
attending Australian higher education 
institutions, almost 4% of all higher education 
enrolments. By 1993 this had more than 
trebled to 42,600, accounting for more than 
7% of higher education enrolments. In 1993, 
83% of overseas students paid full fees, 
compared to 6% in 1987. This increase in the 
number of students paying full fees reflects 
the government's policy changes on overseas 
students. 


Overseas higher education students 


Fee-paying overseas students(a) 


Overseas students 


The Department of Employment, Education and 
Training (DEET) defines overseas students as 
foreign students who enter Australia on student 
visas and who attend courses on either a full-fee 
or subsidised basis. Overseas students include 
students sponsored by government and 
non-government agencies, and permanent 
residents of New Zealand who are not New 
Zealand citizens. 


People from overseas who enter Australia on 
tourist visas and study non-formal courses of up 
to three months’ duration which do not lead to 
an award are excluded. 


While overseas students participate in all sectors 
of the Australian educatian system, this review 
only covers those participating in higher 
education. 


Higher education 


Higher education comprises studies leading to 
the award of associate diploma, diploma, 
associate degree, bachelor degree or higher 
undertaken at commonwealth funded higher 
education institutions, mainly universities, 


The impact of fees 


Before the government abolished mition fees 
for higher education in 1974, most overseas 
students were sponsored under the Colombo 
Plan or other government schemes. Others 
were sponsored by their own governments or 
paid the same fees as Australian students. 


All overseas students 


Year Men Women Persons Men Women Parsons 
no. ne. no. no. no. no. 

1383 na. Fa. na ¢ 098 4576 13 674 
1985 na. na. n.a. 10 480 5 595 16075 
1987 678 341 1019 10 992 6 256 17 248 
1989 3 456 & O09 8 465 15 296 10 154 25 447 
1991 13 377 10 155 23 532 19 438 14 970 34 408 
1993 19 980 15 302 35 282 23 521 19 050 42 571 
{a) Separate data on fee-paying overseas students were not collected until 1987. 
source: Department of Employment, Education and Training Selected Higher Education Statistics 
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From 1974 until the early 1980s, overseas 
students enrolled on the same basis as 
Australian students, ie there were no fees for 
tuition. In 1986 the government introduced 
fuil fees for overseas students. Some students, 
however, were fully sponsored by the 
Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB), and others were 
privately subsidised, meeting some of the cost 


of their tuition via an overseas student charge. 


From 1990 all overseas students were 
admitted on a full fee-paying basis’. 


In 1993 fees varied according to the field of 
study and level of course. The median annual 
costs were $15,000 for a doctorate or higher, 
$12,000 for a master's and other graduate 
studies and $10,000 for a bachelor's degree. 


Choice of courses 


In 1993, 76% of overseas students were 
studying at undergraduate level and 97% of 
them were undertaking a bachelor's pass 
degree. Of those students studying at 
postgraduate level, 30% were undenaking 
doctorates or higher, 49% master's degrees, 
and 21% other postgraduate studies. 


Business, administration and economics was 
the most popular field of study for both men 
and women at undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels. Other popular fields of 


study for women at postgraduate level were 
arts, humanities and the social sciences and 
science and for men were science and 
engineering. 


The second mast popular field of study for 
underpraduate females was arts, humanities 
and the social sciences, while for 
undergraduate males it was science. The 
different course choices berween men and 
women were similar to those of Australian 
students. 


Location of students 


In 1993, 59% of all overseas higher education 
students were enrolled in either Victorian or 
New South Wales institutions. This was much 
the same as the proportion of all higher 
education students enrolled in these two 
states. Victoria had the most overseas higher 
education students, with 32% of all 
enrolments, compared to 28% of all higher 
education students enrolled in Victoria. 
Western Australia had the greatest difference 
berween the proportions of overseas students 
and total students enrolled in its institutions, 
14% compared to 10%. 


Victoria's Monash University had the most 
fee-paying overseas students (4,120}, 
accounting for 12% of all overseas fee-paying 
students. This was followed by the University 





Undergraduate Postgraduate 
Field of study Men Women Men Women 

% Yo % “fo 
Agriculture, animal husbandry 1.0 0.6 5.4 4.3 
Architecture, building 3.3 1.6 3.0 1.9 
Arts, humanities and social sciences im 16.9 12.2 20.7 
Business, administration, economics 44.0) 47.2 24.9 21.5 
Education 1.3 4.0 55 13.5 
Engineering, surveying 17.2 2.9 17.6 4.7 
Health 6.0 13.5 5.8 13.3 
Law, legal studies lag 1.7 1.4 1.3 
Science 18.1 11.5 22.9 13.4 
Veterinary science 0.1 0.1 1.0 0.7 
Total(a} 100.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 

no. no. no. no. 
Total(a} 16 499 15 039 6 546 3 504 


fa} Excludes non-award courses. 


Source: Department of Employment, Education and Training Selected Higher Education Statistics 
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Higher education students, 1993 


State Overseas Total 

%o % 
Victoria 31.8 28.1 
New South Wales 27.5 30.3 
Western Australia 14.0 9.6 
Queensland 13.8 16.3 
South Australia 5.9 rar 
Australian Capital Territory 4.2 3.6 
Tasmania tg 2.1 
Northern Territory 0.5 0.7 
Australian Catholic University{a) 0.4 1.5 
Tatal 100.0 100.6 

"B00 ‘000 
Total 42.6 575.6 
(a) Australian Catholic University has campuses in more 

than one state. 


Source: Department of Employment, Education, and 
Training Selected Higher Education Statistics 


of New South Wales (3,090), the Royal 
Melbourne Institute of Technology (2,945), 
and Curtin University of Technology in 
Western Australia (2,412). 


Source countries of overseas 
students 


In 1993, the top three source countries for 
overseas students were Malaysia, Hong Kong 
and Singapore, accounting for 49% of the 
total overseas student population. The top 
len source countries together contributed 


69% of the total number of overseas students. 


Monash University and the University of New 
South Wales attracted the highest number of 
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Top ten source countries for 
overseas students, 1993 


Malaysia 
Hong Kong 
Singapore 
Indonesia 
China 

USA 
Thailand 
Tatwan 
Japan 

south Korea 





0 5 10 15 20 
Yo 
(a} Students’ country of permanent home residence. 


Source: Department of Employment, Education and 
Training Selected Higher Education Statistics 


students from Hong Kong. Monash University, 
the Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology 
and Curtin University attracted the highest 
number of students from Malaysia, and the 
Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology and 
Curtin University attracted the highest 
number from Singapore’. 


Endnotes 


—_ 


Harris, G. and Jarrett, F. (1990) Educating 
overseas students in Australia: who benefits? 
Allen and Unwin. 


Po 


Debson, I. (1993) Frenas in enrolments of 
overseas students in bigber education People 
and Place Voi, 1, No. 2. 


3 Department of Employment, Education and 


Training (1994) Overseas Student Statistics, 
1993. 
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in 1993 there were 
1.5 million qualified 
fradespeophe, but 
about half were not 
working in their 
trade. 
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The range and levels of skills of the 
Australian labour force have come under 
increasing scrutiny as the Australian economy 
undergoes structural readjustment. In 
recognition of this the government has sought 
to implement policies to make Australian 
manufacturing and service industries more 
internationally competitive’. 


Structural change has an impact on the range 
and level of skills required of the labour force 
in the short-term. Future education and 
training systems aim to develop a skills base 
to match the new labour market needs (see 
Employee training pp. 81-84). 


Stock of tradespeople 


In August 1993 almost 1.2 million people 
were employed as tradespersons, 15% of all 
employed people. This was a slight reduction 
from August 1989 when 16% of employed 
people were tradespersons. In contrast, the 
proportions employed as managers and 


' administrators, professionals, and 


salespersons anc personal service workers 
increased’. 


In 1993, 1.5 million people held recognised 
trades qualifications, an increase of 13% from 
1.3 million in 1989. Between 1989 and 1993, 
the number of people qualified in building 
trades increased by 49,400 (17%) and in metal 
fituing and machining by 35,600 (16%). 
Proportionally, the greatest increase, 22%, was 







— 


Fiekd of trade Qualification 


1989 1993 

‘000 ‘000 
Metal fitting and machining 215.9 251.5 
Other metal 85.6 89.2 
Electrical and electronics 216.2 230.9 
Building 289.5 338.9 
Vehicle 188.9 207.5 
Food 81.8 91.0 
Hairdressing 77.9 95.2 
Other(a) 184.8 216.0 
Total 1343.7 1620.2 


{a) Includes printing and other trades. 


Source: Survey of Career Paths of Persons with Trade 
Qualifications 
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Qualified tradespeople 


Quatified radespeople are people aged 15-64 
who bold a trade certificate following the 
completion of a four-year Australian 
apprenticeship, or who have a trade qualification 
or experience recognised in Australia either 
under the Tradesman’s Rights Regulation Act or 
by a State Apprenticeship and Training Authority. 


in the number of people qualified in 
hairdressing. 


When qualified tradespeople do not work in 
their trade, skills wastage may occur. This may 
come about voluntarily or involuntarily. 
Involuntary skills wastage occurs as current 
skills are made redundant or the need for 
such skilis is reduced, for example, due to 
technological change. It may also result from a 
lack of demand in the labour market for such 
skills. 


In 1993, 51% of qualified tradespeople were 
not working in their trade, compared to 46% 
in 1989. Of those not working in their trade, 
19% were not in the labour force, 14% were 
unemployed and 67% were employed. Of the 
latter group, 53% still used their trade skills 
occasionally in their job, with over half using 
tireir trade skills at least once a week. 6% of 
qualified tradespeople in the labour force had 
never worked in their trade. 


People qualified in the building trade were 
the most likely to be working in their trade 
(61%) while those qualified in hairdressing 
were the least likely (36%). 27% of qualified 
hairdressers were not in the labour force, 
reflecting the high proportion of women in 
this field. 


The proportion of tradespeople not working 
in their trade increased as their age increased, 
from 31% of those aged 15-24, to 75% of 
those aged 55—64. In this latter age group, 
42% of people not working in their trade were 
employed in another occupation and 41% 
were not in the labour force and had no 
interest in working. The remainder were 
either unemployed or not in the labour force 
but still interested in working. 


Use of trade qualifications, 1993 


Notin the 
Field of trade qualification labour force 

"000 
Metal fitting and machining 24.4 
Other metal 10.1 
Electrical and electronics 16.3 
Building 24.5 
Vehicle 15.7 
Food 5.2" 
Hairdressing 25.6 
Other{a) 29.4 
Total 150.1 


fa) Includes printing and other trades. 


Unemployed 


‘000 
16.6 


5.6* 


12.1 
23.6 
14.7 
8.7 
9.5 
14.5 
105.6 


Source: Survey of Career Paths of Persons with Trade Qualifications 


Reasons for leaving trade 


In 1993, 681,400 qualified tradespeople who 
had ever worked in their trade were no longer 
working in their trade. The most common 
reasons given were that they had been laid 
off, or that there had been a lack of work 
(23%). This was followed by wanting a change 
or dissatisfaction with the job (21%). 
family/personal/ill health reasons (20%) and 
reasons relating to seeking better pay/career 
prospects (19%). [n contrast the most 
common reason reported for leaving a trade 
in 1989 was that respondents wanted a 
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Employed 
Not in trade 
‘000 
101.0 

32.3 

82.6 

84.0 

76.4 

34.8 

26.0 

85.6 
522.9 


Intrade Total 


‘000 
109.4 
41,0 
121.0 
206.8 
100.7 
A2.4 
34.1 
86.3 
741.6 


‘000 
251.5 
89.2 
230.9 
338.9 
207.5 
91.0 
95.2 
216.0 
1520.2 


change or were dissatisfied with their jobs 


(32%). 


Reasons given differed according to field of 
trade and the length of time spent in it. In 
1993, tradespeople with less than 2 years 


experience were most likely to have reported 
being laid off or lack of work as the reason for 
leaving. Tradespeople with between 2 and 10 
years experience were most likely to have 
given reasons of seeking better pay/career 
prospects, or wanting a change/dissatisfied 
with job. 


Qualified tradespeople who had left their trade, 1993 _ 


Time worked In trade 


Under 2 z2tounder Stounder 10 years 
Reason for jeaving years 5 years 10 years and over Total 

% % % Yo Yo 
Laid off or lack of work 28.2 16.5 17.2 25.1 21.4 
Wanted a change or dissatisfied with job 21.7 21.3 24.8 17.0 20.8 
Family, personal or ill héalth 12.8 18.6 13.5 26.2 20.4 
Sought better pay, lack of career 
prospects or promoted 17.0 26.6 22.5 12.7 19.3 
More job sacurity or sought better 
physical working conditions 9.2 9.6 8.0 6.5 8.0 
Other 17.1 rac! 9.0 12.4 10.1 
Total 100.0 160.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

‘000 ‘000 ‘000 ‘OD0 ‘000 
Total 100.7 170.1 174.5 236.1 681.4 
Source: Survey of Career Paths of Parsons with Trade Qualifications 
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Related ABS 
publications 


® Career Paths of 
Persons with Trade 
Qualifications, 
Australia (6243.0) 


Usual average weekly earnings of tradespeople employed full-time 


1989 1993 

Working Not working Working Not working 
Fleld of trade in trade in trade Ratio(a) In trade in trade Ratio(a} 

$ $ ratio $ $ ratio 
Metal fitting and machining 539 604 0.89 601 635 0.95 
Other metal 492 494 0.99 618 624 0.99 
Electrical and electronics 581 609 0.95 660 710 0.93 
Building 514 541 0.95 565 648 0.87 
Vehicle 461 507 0.94 511 596. 0.86 
Food 447 505 0.89 543 620 0.88 
Hairdressing 339* 370" 0.92 442 454" 0.97 
Others) 502 539 0.93 611 791 0.77 
Total 513 547 0.94 588 §63 0.89 


{a) Ratio of the earings of those working in their trade to the earnings of those not working in their trade. 


(Db) Includes printing and other trades. 


Source: Survey of Career Paths of Persons With Trade Qualifications 


Hairdressing had a high proportion of female 
tradespeople. The most common reason for 
leaving the trade given by this group was 
family/personat/ill health. 


Earnings of tradespeople 
employed full-time 


Although seeking better pay was not the most 
common reason reported for leaving a trade, 
or for not working in the trade, it does appear 
to be a factor influencing qualified 
tradespeople to take up other occupations. In 
both 1989 and 19953, in all fields, those 
qualified tradespeople who were employed 
full-time but not working in their trade had, 
on average, higher usual weekly earnings than 
those working in their trade. Among those 
qualified in the metai fitting and machining, 
other metal, electrical and electronics, and 
hairdressing fields, average usual full-time 
earnings in 1993 differed by 8% or less 
between those working in their trade and 
those not working in their trade. In all other 
trades average usual full-time carmings 
differed by more than 10%. 


Earnings generally increase with age and 
those working outside their trade tend, on 
average, to be older than those still working 
in their trade. This will also be a factor in the 
earnings difference. 


Between 1989 and 1993, the usual average 
weekly full-time earnings of qualified 
tradespeople working in their trade increased 
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by 15%, compared to an increase of 21% for 
those not working in their trade. 


Tradespeople are more likely than any other 
occupation group, except managers and 
administrators, to be employers or 
self-employed. In August 1993, 25% of 
employed tradespeople were employers or 
self-employed compared to 45% of managers 
and administrators and less than 20% of other 
occupation proups’. 


Among employees, average earnings of 
tradespeople increased at a lesser rate than 
that of all employees between 1989 and 1993. 
‘This may be due to changes in pay rates, but is 
also a result of faster employment growth in 
higher paying occupations than 
tradespersons. In 1989, 48% of full-time 
employees belonged to occupation groups 
with higher mean earnings than tradespeople, 
compared to 41% in 1993°. 


Endnotes 


1 Thomas, C. (1988) Separation from the 
Trades — An analysis of 2081 Census data of 
major trades Department of Employment, 
Education and Training. Economic Division, 
Discussion paper No 2. 


2 The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0). 


4 Weekly Earnings of Employees (Distribution), 
Australia (6310.0). 
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in 1903, 6.f million 
employees 
undertook training, 
a 15% increase 
from 19889. This 
increase was 
partly due to the 
introduction of 
training quarantee 


legisiation. 


Over the last decade there has been a 
growing emphasis on education and training 
in most OECD countries, including Austrafia. 
The government has recognised that 
increasing the range of skills in the labour 
force, particularly in the areas of high 
technology, will promote economic growth 
and improve Australia's international 
competitiveness. 


The government has therefore promoted 
education and training in several ways. These 
include: the introduction of the Training 
Guarantee legislation (TG); the establishment 
of the National Training Board which is 
responsible for the development and 
implementation of a national] 
competency-based training system; the 
establishment of the Australian National 
Training Authority (ANTA) which is 
responsible for TAFE and Skills Centres 
funding: and the release of Working Nation, 
the White Paper on Employment and Growth, 
which includes details of a number of new 


Employees who undertook ~ 
training 
Type of Training 1989 1999 
Yo % 
Some training underlaken 73.0 85.8 
Study or training course 
undertaken 47.8 47.9 
Studied in previous year 16.8 18.6 
In-house training 34.9 31,3 
External training 9.8 11.8 
Employer supponed 6.4 3 
Not employer supportedia) 3.4 45 
On-the-job training 71.8 81.8 
No tainng undertaken 27.0 14.2 
Total(b} 100.0 100.0 
‘000 000 
Total employees 6704.7 70787 


(a) Includes people who atlended external training courses 


while not working. 
(o} Totals may not add to 100% because employees may 
have participated in more than one type of training. 


Source: Survey of How Workers Get Their Training (1989), 
Survey of Training and Education {1993} 
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Training 


irafning refers co activities which develop or 
maintain skills related to job performance and/or 
competency, Training includes format instruction 
and on-the-job training. 


Extema/ training courses are those which are 
organised and conducted by training or 
educational establishments, agencies or 
consultants other than a person's employer or 
business. They include TAFE courses and 
university stiches. 


in-fouse raining courses are those organised by 
a person's employer cr business primarily for 
their own staff and using the employers’ or 
business staff or training consultants. 


On-the-jod training involves activities such as 
being shown how to do the job, watching others 
work, asking questions of co-workers and 
teaching oneself, 


Smaii employers are organisations with between 
land 19 employees. Medium emp/fovers are 
organisations with between 20 and 99 employees. 
Jarre employers are organisations with 100 or 
more employees. 


Training Guarantee legisiation 


in July 1990, the government introduced the 
Training Guarantee fegisiation (TG). The TG 
required employers with a set minimum annual 
national payroll ($226,000 in 1993-94) to spend a 
minimum proportion of their payroil (1.5% in 
1993-94) on training. Those who spent less had 
to pay the shortfaliin taxation. In July 1994, the 
TG was suspended for two years because of the 
demonstrated commitment by industry to meet 
its training obligations over the past few years, 
and in the light of the government's commitment 
to training reform outlined in Working Nation, 
the White Paper on Employment and Growth. 


training programs and modifications to 
Existing programs. 


Employee training 


In 1993, 86% of all employees undertook 
some form of training, up from 79% in 1989. 
This increase was partly due to the 
introduction of the TG and most of it 
occurred in on-the-job training. On-the-job 
training was also the most common form of 
training, undertaken by 82% of employees in 
1993 and 72% in 1989. In both years, almost 
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half of all employees undertook study or a 
training course, mostly in-house training. 
There was an increase in the proportion of 
employees undertaking employer supported 
externai training. 


Each employee spent, on average, 5.6 hours 
on training between July and September 
1993. This was down from 5.9 hours during 
the same period in 1990’. This may have been 
due to increasing costs associated with 
training or differences in the types of training 
undertaken. 


Training expenditure’ 


Between July and September 1993, employers 
spent $1.1 billion on employee training, an 
average of $192 per employee. This 
represented 3% of gross wages and salaries, 
well above the 1.5% required by the TG 
legislation. 


A greater proportion of medium and large 
employers than small employers spent moncy 
on training. This was mainly because many 
small employers have an annual payroll below 
the TG minimurn and, therefore, are out of 
the scope of the legislation. Three-quarters of 
employers in the scope of the TG legisiation 
spent some money on training, accounting for 
96% of all money spent on training. Of 
employers below the TG threshold, 13% spent 
money on training. 


Employee training by industry 


The amount of training an employee received 
varied according to the industry they worked 
in. Training provided in an industry is affected 
by a number of factors. These include the 
average size of organisations operating within 
that industry, the extent of technological and 
structural change taking place, and the mix of 
private and public organisations in the 
industry. 


In 1993, 91% of employees in mining; 
electricity, gas and water; and community 
services undertook training. This was 
followed by public administration and 
defence (90%). Employees in the 
manufacturing industry were the least likely to 
have undertaken training (80%). 


Training expenditure also varied according to 
industry. The communication and mining 
industries spent the greatest proportion of 
their gross wages and salaries (5%) on 
empioyee training. The construction and 
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Training undertaken by industry, 
1993 


Average 
Industry Employeesia) spentib) 
% % 
Mining 91.2 5.1 
Electricity, gas and 
water 90.7 4.4 
Community services 90.7 2.9 
Public administration 
and defence 90.0 3.2 
Finance, property, 
business services 89.2 d.2 
Communication $6.6 5.4 
Construction 64.8 1.8 
Wholesale and 
retail trade A4.4 24 
Recreation, personal 
& other services 82.1 1.9 
Transport and storage 941.8 2.7 
Manutacturing 80.1 2.6 
Total 85.8 29 
(a) Proportion of employees who undertook some form of 
training. 
(b) Proportion of gross wages and salaries spent on 
training. 


Source: Survey of Training and Education; Training 
Expenditure Survey 


recreation, personal and other services 
industries spent the least, less than 2%. 


In 1993, 2.2 million employees took in-house 
training courses, a fall of 5% from 1989. The 
most common type of training courses were 
in the management and professional field. 
30% of employees reported that the main type 
of course they attended was in this field. This 
was followed by technical and 
para-professional courses (13%) and sales and 
personal service courses (12%). Attendance at 
courses in each of these fields increased 
between 1989 and 1993. 


Large employers were more likely to offer 
in-house training programs than small 
employers. In 1993, less than 1% of the gross 
wages and salaries of small employers was 
spent on in-house training. Large employers 
spent nearly three times as much. 
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Field of main training course attended by employees 


In-house External 
Field of training 1989 1993 1989 1993 

% % % % 
Management and professional 26.4 30.1 31.5 30.7 
Technical and para-professional 3.9 12.9 10.4 10.8 
Trade/craft 43 6.2 3.3 B.1 
Clerical/office 75 5.1 6.1 42 
Sales and personal service 10.7 11.6 8.5 9.4 
Induction 4.3 3.4 (b) (b} 
General supervisory 4.6 3.2 {b} (b} 
General computing 10.4 9.5 12.8 43.5 
General health and safety 10.8 7.0 5.8 5.1 
Other coursesta} 11.0 14.4 15.6 18.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

‘000 ‘000 ‘O00 ‘000 
Tota! employees who attended a 
training course 2337.5 2214.2 658.4 835.6 


(a} Includes transport and machinery operation, labouring and related, English language, literacy, numeracy, music, arts 
and other training courses. 
(b) included in other fields. 


Source: Survey of How Workers Get Their Training {1989}; Survey of Training and Education (1993) 


External training courses Courses in computing (14%) and courses in 
the technical and para-professional field 


In 1993, 836,000 employees attended external (11%) were also commonly attended. Only 4% 
training courses, a 2/% increase from 1989. of employees attended external courses in the 
31% of employees reported that the main type clerical or office field. 

of external training course they attended was 

in the management and professional field. 


Reasons employers provided trainings, 1994 


Small Medium Large 
Reasons for training employers employers employers Total 
%o Yo %o % 
Improve work performance of employees 75.6 B72 95.8 79.8 
Enable movement to other positions within 35.2 47.5 68.5 40.6 
organisation(b) 
Multi-skill employees 32.9 51.2 69.3 39.9 
Meet Training Guarantee requirements 23.8 46.0 30.7 29.5 
‘O00 ‘G00 'D0G ‘000 
Employers who provided training 61.3 20.9 6.5 88.8 
Employers who did not provide training 188.5 1.6 “ 190.4 





(a} Refers to training during the 12 months ending February 1994. Percentages da not add fo total because employers may 
have had more than one reason for providing employee training. 

(b} Includes employees being trained ta move to more highly skillad or responsible positions within the organisation, or to fill 
identified vacant positions from within the arganisation. 


Source: Training Practices Survey 
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Related ABS 
publications 


* Training and 
Education 
Experience, 
Australia (6278.0) 


* Employer Training 
Practices, Australia 
(6356.0) 


* Employer Training 


Expenditure, 
Australia (6353.0) 


Reasons for employees undertaking training, 1993 


Reasons for training 


Retraining to do different duties in the same job 
Necessary to obtain 24 promotion 
To help in obtaining a promotion 


Retraining to get a different job with tha same employer 13.1 


Retraining to change employers 


In-house training Externaltraining Total 
Yo a % 
35.9 37.4 36.2 
21.4 8.6 18.2 
16.6 11.9 15.4 
12.9 13.0 
faa 14.7 9.1 


(a) Percentages do nol add to 100% because employees may fave had more than one reason for undertaking training. 


Source: Survey of Training and Education 


Reasons employers provided 
training 


In 1994, 32% of employers provided training 
for their employees during the previous 12 
months. The most commonly reported reason 
was to improve employees’ work performance 
(80%). 99% of large employers provided 
training compared to 92% of medium 
employers and 25% of small employers. For 
all of them, the most commonly reported 
reason was to improve the work performance 
of employees. 


Mecting the requirements of the TG 
legislation was reported as a reason for 
training by 30% of employers overall and by 
46% of medium employers. More than half 
(57%) of the employers above the TG 
threshold reported that the introduction of 
the TG in 1990 had resulted in increased 
expenditure on training for their employees. 
6% of employers above the TG threshold who 
provided training reported that the TG 
legislation was their only reason for training 
expenditure. 
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Reasons employees undertook 
training 


In 1993, retraining to do different duties in 
the same job was the most common reason 
employees undertook training (36%). Other 
reasons for retraining included retraining to 
get a different job with the same employer 
(13%) and retraining to change employers 
(9%). 


One-third of employees undertook training to 
increase their chances of promotion, just over 
half of them undertook training courses 
because they saw it as necessary to obtain a 
promotion while the rest saw it as helpful in 
obtaining a promotion. 


Retraining to do different duties in the same 
job was the most common reason for both 
in-house and externai training. However, 
in-house training was more commonly 
undertaken than external training for 
promotion reasons. Retraining to change 
employers was more common among people 
who undertook external training than among 
those who did in-house training. 


Endnotes 


1 Employer Training Expenditure (6353.0). 





National and state summary tables... 


LABOUR FORCE PROJECTIONS 


Projections of the labour force............................. 


Australia's labour force is projected to grow from 8.6 million people in 
1993 to 10.6 million in 2011, largely because of increased participation by 
women, 


PAID EMPLOYMENT 


The working week. ccccecssee 


Average weekly hours worked by full-time workers have been increasing. 
This is mainly because more people are working more hours without 
additional pay. 


et ct) se 


Between 1989 and 1992 the number of home workers increased by 15% 
to 308,000, An increase occurred in most industnes and occupations. 
Twice as many women as men were home workers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Youth unemployment. ccccccssseeeee 


Youth unemployment is of particular concern to young people who are 
not in full-time education and whe are often looking for their first job. In 
1994 over 300,000 people aged 15-24 were unemployed. 
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Work — national summary 





LABOUR FORCE 19684 1985 

Total labour force ‘060 7068 7199 

Participation rate Yo 60.5 60.5 

Male participation rate Yo 765 75.9 

Female participation rate % 450 45.7 
| 

Women (of labour force) Yo | 37.7 38.3 

PAID EMPLOYMENT |Units | 1984 1985 

Total employed "000 6388 6579 

Part-time employed (of total % 7.3 0 «617.7 

employed) 

Employment/population ratio Ye 54.7 55.3 

Employed in service industries {of | % 23.5 24.0 

employed) 

Employed in manufacturing Yo 17.8 17.5 

industries (of employed) 

Part-time employed who want Yo 19.4 17.7 

more hours (of part-time employed) | 

Average hours worked per week : hours 358.7 38.8 

by full-time workers 

Average weekly hours of paid | hours 1.1 1.2 


overtime per employee 


INDUSTRIAL Cae witebss Units | 1984 1985 


Trade union membership rate | Y, ta. na. 


Working days lost due to industrial | days 
dispute per 1,000 employees ? — 





UNEMPLOYMENT 1984 1985 
Total unemployed ‘000 680.1 619.4 
Long-term unemployed ‘OOD 202.7 192.5 
Unemployment rate % 9.6 8.6 
Youth unemployment rate % 23.39 213 
vou unemployment/population % 14.1 12.8 


Median duration of unemployment | weeks 299 869716 





NOT IN LABOUR FORCE 


1984 1985 


Units 
Discouraged jobseekers som 93.7 83.0 








periods: 


1 


1986 1987 1988 


7451 7679 7867 


83.6 944 83.8 


Ali data are annuai averages for:the year ending 30th June except for ave 


76.1 


1990 


40.5 
217 


1990 


513.7 
116.4 
6.2 
14.9 
9.1 
12.7 


1990 


100.9 


1991 


8491 
63.6 
75.4 
52.3 


417 


1997 


¥ 782 
21,7 
59.3 
25.6 
14.9 
21.7 
39.9 


1.1 


1991 


1.4. 


265 


1997 


703.0 
149.5 


B.4 


138.2 


1992 


8 518 


1.1 


1992 


39.6 
158 


1992 


8Bt.? 


145.6 


1993 


8 574 
62.6 
73.9 
51.7 


41.9 


+993 


7 634 
23.5 
55.8 
27.1 
14.5 


29.2 


1993 


147.4 


1994 


915.5 
334.8 
10.5 
23.8 
13.3 
27.5 


1994 


106.5 


weekly hours of paid overtime per employee, trade unionisation rate, working 


days lost due to industrial disputes per 1, 


jobseekers. 
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0 employees, and discouraged 


Work — state summary 





LABOUR FORCE | Units | Years | NSW Vic. Qld SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
Tatal labour force ‘000 1993-94 : 2903.8 2206.9 15536 7126 853.5 220.2 80.8 164.7 8696.0 
Participation rate %o 1993-94 61.5 62.8 63.7 61.3 65.5 60.3 67.4 72.8 62.8 
Male participation rate — 4993-94 723 739 748 717 #42770 715 #738 804 £736 
Female participation rate % | 1993-94] 512 521 528 512 S41 494 608 656 522 
Wornen (of labour force} Yo 1994-94 42.3 A? 4 41.9 426 41.5 41.7 43.6 46.0 42.3 
PAID EMPLOYMENT | Units | Years NSW Vic. Qi SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
Total employed 000 1993-94) 2603.7 19463 1396.1 6354 7779 199.7 749 1526 77806 
Part-time employed {of total % 1993-94, 225 240 238 263 252 268 198 23.7 238 
employed) 

Employment/population ratio ' Yo 1993-94) 552 553 572 547 597 +4530 625 675 £562 
leh In service industries (of | % 1993-94 26.9 25.3 27.2 30.3 27.5 29.4 35,5 $4.0 27.2 
Employed in manufacturing % | 1993-94! 147 17.5 12.3 15.1 10.5 12.4 5.1 3.2 14.2 
industries (of employed) 

Part-time employed who want Ye 1995-94 26.4 290 302 31.2 25.9 30.1 92.0) 26.6 28.3 


more hours (of part-time employed) 


Average hours worked per week | hours | 1999-94) 405 406 441 409 41.3 39.1 406 384 40.7 
by full-time workers 


Average weekly hours of paid hours , 1994 13 14 +12 11 #18 #10 15 8 O7F)© 613 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS Units | Years | NSW Vic. Old SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
Trade union membership rate =| % 1994 356 34.7 343 414 279 429 29.7 36.7 35.0 
Working oa Bane La ae : Gays | 1994 113 58 195 38 51 32 125 8 86 





UNEMPLOYMENT NSW Vic. Qid SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
Total unemployed ‘000 1993-94: 300.1 260.5 1576 772 756 265 59 121 915.5 
Long-term unemployed ‘000 1993-94; 1145 1949 468 309 227 141 1.4 4.1 934.8 
Unemployment rate Ya 1993-94 10.3 11.8 10.1 10.8 8.9 12.9 7.3 7.3 10.5 
Youth unemployment rate %o : 1993-94) 225 264 230 283 205 260 197 4220 238 
aol unemployment/population | % | 1999-941 124 13.8 © (14.1 153 128 148 88 13.1 13.3 


Median duration of unemployment | weeks | 1999-94 25.9 31.3 21.4 30.8 20.3 33.3 15.3 18.0 27.5 


NOT IN LABOUR FORCE | Units | Years _ NSW Vic. — Qid SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 


Discouraged jobseekers "000 1994 36.4 31.1 18.8 ee 6.4 4.3 *12 *0.8 106.5 
Reference Ajl data are annual averages for the year ending 30th June except 
periods: for average weekly hours of paid overtime per employee, trade 


unionisation rate, working days lost due to industrial disputes 
per 1,000 employees, and discouraged jobseekers. 
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Average hours worked per week by full-time 
workers —- average hours worked], including 
overtime, by full-tame workers during the survey 
reference week. The hours are those stated by 
survey respondents and are not necessarily the 
hours paid for. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Average weekly hours paid overtime per employee — 
total] overtime hours paid for divided by the total 
number of employees, including those who were 
not paid for any overtime. Overtime is time worked 
in excess of award, standard or agreed hours of 
work for which payment is received. Figures are the 
annual average of quarterly figures. 

Reference: Job Vacancies and Overtime, Australia 
(6354.0) 


Discouraged jobseekers — people who wanted to 
work and who were available to start work within 
four weeks but whose main reason for not taking 
active steps to find work was that they believed they 
would not be able to find a job for reasons of: age; 
language or ethnicity; schooling; training; skills or 
expenence; no jobs in their locality or line of work; 
or they considered that there were no jobs at all 
available. 

Reference: Persons Not in the Labour Farce, 
Australia (6220.0) 


Employed -—~ persons aged 15 years and over who 
worked during the reference week for pay, profit, 
commission, payment in kind or without pay in a 
family business, or who had a job but were not at 
work. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Employees — employed persons who worked for 
wages or salary in the reference period. 
Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Employment/poputation ratio — the number of 
employed persons in a group expressed as a 
proportion of the civilian population in the same 
gTOUp. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 

Full-time workers — employed persons who usually 
worked 35 hours a week or more and others who, 
although usually working less than 35 hours a week, 
worked 35 hours or more during the reference 
week. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Labour force — all persons aged 15 vears and over who, 
during the reference week, were employed or 
unemployed. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Long-term unemployed —- pecpie unemployed for 
52 weeks or longer. 
Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Manutacturing industries — the manufacturing division 
of the Australia and New Zealand Standard 
industrial Classification (1292.0). Prior to 1985 the 
manufacturing division of the Austra#an Standard 
industrial Classification (1201.9) was used. 
Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 
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Work — definitions and references 


Median duration of unemployment — the period of 
unemployment at which half of the unemployed 
had been unemployed for more weeks and half had 
been unemployed for fewer weeks. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Participation rate ~~ for any group, the labour force 
expressed as a percentage of the civilian population 
inthe same group. = °* 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Part-time employed — employed persons who usually 
worked less than 35 hours a week and who did so 
during the reference week. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Part-time employed who want more hours — part-time 
employed who indicated they would prefer to work 
more hours. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Service industries — the combination of the following 
divisions of the Austraiia and New Zealand Standard 
fndustrial Classification (1292.0): wholesale and 
retail trade; transport and storage; communication, 
finance, property and business services, public 
administration and defence; community services; 
and recreation, personal and other services. Prior 10 
1985, these divisions of the Australian Standard 
industria! Classification (1201.0) were used. 
Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Trade union membership rate — the number of 
employees with membership in a trade union in 
connection with their main job divided by total 
employees. 

Reference: Trade Union Members, Australia 
(6325.0) 


Unemployed — persons aged 15 years and aver who 
were not employed during the reference week, but 
whe had actively looked for work and were available 
to start work. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Unemplyment/population ratio — the number of 
unemployed persons in any group, expressed as a 
proportion of the civilian population in the same 
group. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 

Unemployment rate — the number unemployed 
expressed as a proportion of the labour force. 
Separate rares may be calculated for sub-groups of 
the population, 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.05 


Working days lost due to industrial disputas — tota! 
working days lost by employees due to industrial 
disputes during the year. 

Reference; Industrial Disputes, Australia (6322.0) 


Youth — aged 15-19 years. 


Projections of the 
labour force 


PROJECTIONS 


The labour force is a fundamental input to 
domestic production. Its size and 
composition are therefore crucial factors in 
economic growth. From the viewpoint of 





Labour force projections 


The éabour farce camprises all persons aged 15 
years and over who are employed or 


social development, earnings from paid work unemployed. The /abour force participation rate 
Austratia's labour ee OE influence on levels of economic for any group is the number in that group who 
well-being. The labour force thus has are in the labour force expressed as a percentage 
force is projected implications for government policies and of the population in that group. For more details 
programs in areas such as employment, child of labour force definitions see Work — 
to grow from &.6 care, superannuation and income support. definitions and references p. 88. 


Social concerns about the size and 


million people in 
ia composition of the future labour force 


Labour force projections are based on projected 
labour force participation rates for each age-sex 


1993 to 10.6 milfion therefore tend to revolve about these issues. group which are applied to population 

- projections. The population projections series 

nee Eeerergely Australia's labour force is projected to grow used in this review is Series A because the 

because of from 8.6 million persons in 1993 to 10.6 assumptions (medium fertility, low overseas 
million persons in the year 2011. This migration and high interstate migration) most 

increased represents an average annual growth rate of closely reflect prevailing trends (see Projections 


:; ofthe Populations of Austrafia, States and 
siesta perio’ peat ti = Territories 1993 to 2041 (3222.0). The projected 
ad ri gata cape dab eC vere oe labour force participation rates were determined 
women. gradually from 1.3% in 1996 to 0.6% in 2011. by fitting a inear time trend to seasonally 
adjusted monthly data for each age-sex group for 
the period 1978-93 and extrapolating. Each trend 
was then assessed against a number of criteria to 
ensure the resulting projections were 
meaningful, The criteria included female 
participation rates not exceeding male 


participation by 


Labour force participation 


Projections of male labour force participation 
rates differ markedly across age groups. For 


men aged 15-19, the participation rate is participation rates and relative stability berween 
projected to fall from 55% in 1993 to 52% in consecutive age-sex groups. 

2011. For men aged 45-54, the participation 

rate is projected to fall slightly from 89% in Labour force projections are not predictions or 
1993 to 88% in 2011. The most significant forecasts, They are illustrations of the growth and 
projected decrease is for men in the 55-59 change in the composition of the labour force 


; that would occur if the assumptions were 
years age group, a fall from 72% in 1993 to Sealed: 


66% in 2011. These projections have been 
based on the prevailing trends of 1978-93, a 





it NORE pa eipation rates, 1993 and 2011 
Men : Women 


% % 

100 1993 100 

2011 2011 

80 BO Sei oe ae ae 

60 60 1993 
40 40 
20 20 
0 0 

15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-5960-64 65+ 15-1920-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-59 60-64 65+ 
Age group (years) Age group (years) 


Source: Labour Force Projections 
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LABOUR FORCE PROJECTIONS 


Reiated ABS 
publications 


* Labour Force 
Projections, 
Australia, 1995-2011 
(6260.0) 


period when the labour force was expanding 
and early retirement became increasingly 
common (see Australian Social Trends 1994 
pp. 126-129 £arly retirement among men). If 
new factors enter the picture, such as raising, 
or dispensing with, compulsory retirement 
ages, labour force participation rates in older 
age groups may not drop so significantly. 


In contrast, female labour force participation 
rates are projected to increase for all age 
groups except those aged 15-19. In the past, 
female labour force participation rates have 
shown an M-shaped pattern with the peaks 
occurring in the 20-24 and 35-44 years age 
groups. The trough in the 25-34 years age 
group Largely reflects prime child-rearing ages. 
Increasingly, women are continuing 10 
participate in the labour force after having 
children and this trend is expected to 
continue. The labour force participation rate 
for women aged 25—34 is projected to 
increase from 66% in 1993 to 79% in 2011 
and the rate for women aged 35-44 from 70% 
to 84% over the same period. 


The combination of these projected changes 
in labour force participation and the 
projected changes in the size and structure of 
the population (see Projections of the 
working age population pp. 21-23) results in 
a projected labour force in 2011 quite 
different in structure from the labour force of 
1993. Overall, male iabour force participation 
is projected to decrease from 74% in 1993 to 
69% in 2011 while female labour force 
participation is projected to increase from 
52% to 57%. 


By 2011 the number of men in the labour 
force is projected to be 5.8 million compared 
to 5.0 million in 1993. This represents an 
average annual growth rate of 0.8% over the 
period. In comparison, the number of women 
is projected to increase from 3.6 million in 
1993 to 4.9 million in 2011, an average annual 
growth rate of 1.7%. In 1993, women made 
up 42% of the labour force; by ZOT1 the 
proportion is projected to increase to 46%. 


Age structure 


Both the male and female components of the 
labour force are projected to age in the next 
18 years. In 1993 the median age of the labour 
force was 36.0 years (36.6 years for men and 
35.1 years for women). By 2011 the median 
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age is projected to have increased to 39.0 
years (39.4 years for men and 48.5 years for 
women). 


In 1993 there were 1.87 million people aged 
15-24 in the labour force. By 2011 this is 
projected to have increased slightly to 1.89 
million. The number of men aged 15-24 in the 
labour force is projected to decrease by 7,300 
while the number of women is projected to 
increase by 26,500. People aged 15—24 will be 
a declining proportion of the total labour 
force. In 1993, those aged 15-24 represented 
22% of the labour force but this is projected 
to have fallen to 18% by 2011. 


In contrast, people in older age groups are 
projected to contribute a larger share of the 
labour force. In 1993 there were 641,900 
people aged 55—64 in the labour force. This is 
projected to grow by 507,500 to 1.15 million 
by 2011, increasing the overall representation 
of the 55-64 years age group from 7% to 11%. 


The biggest increase in the labour force is 
projected to occur in the 45—54 years age 
group. Between 1993 and 2011, this group's 
share of the labour force is projected to 
increase from 19% to 23%. In this period, the 
male labour force aged 45—54 is projected to 
rise by 0.3 million to 1.4 million and the 
female labour force by 0.5 million to 1.2 
million. 


Projected gains in the labour 
force, 1993-2011 


‘000 
500 






@ Men 
@ Women 
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Source: Labour Force Projections 





The working week 
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Average weekly 
hours worked by 
full-time workers 
have been 
increasing. This is 
mainly because 
more people are 
working more hours 
without additional 
pay. 


Over the last 30 years, total hours of paid 
work have increased in Australia. In August 
1994, 287 million hours were worked per 
week compared to about 188 million in 
August 1966, an increase of 52%. This 
increase reflects not only population growth 
and the resultant larger numbers in the 
labour force, an increase of 77% over the 
period, but also changes in labour force 
participation, particularly among married 
women. In August 1994, 53% of married 
women were in the labour force compared 10 
29% in August 1966. 


While weekly aggregate hours have been 
increasing since 1966, there has been a 
considerable reduction in the average weekly 
hours worked per worker, from 39.1 to 36.4 
hours per week. This is mainly due to the 
increasing prevalence of part-time work. 


Trends in weekly hours 
worked 


One of the aims of the trade union movement 
has been to progress towards a shorter 
working day and working week. Early this 
century the agreed working hours for 
full-time employees were about 49 hours a 
week. Throughout the 1920s and 1930s cases 
were argued before various industrial 
tribunals for reductions to this. By 1948 all 
state industrial tribunals and the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration had adopted the 40 hour week (8 


Average weekly hours worked by 
full-time workers 


Hours 
45 


Men 42 
38 


1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 


Year 


1994 


Source: Labour Force Survey (August) 


Hours worked and worker 
status 


The Labour Force Survey measures Acurs worker! 
as the number of hours actually worked by 
employed people in the reference week. It 
inciudes paid and unpaid employment. Paid 

leave, flextime or rostered days off are excluded. 


Actual hours of work may differ fram that 
legislated as the standard working week. Actual 
hours may be reduced due to leave, public 
holiday entitlements anc time not spent working 
because of bad weather or industrial disputes. 
Actual hours may be increased due to overtime 
worked, both paid and unpaid. 


Full-time workers are employed persons who 
usually work 35 hours or more a week {in all 
jobs) and others who, although usually working 
less than 35 hours a week, worked 35 hours or 
more during the reference week. 


Part-time workers are employed persons who 
usually work less than 35 hours a week and who 
did so during the reference week. 


Casual emplovees are those not entitled to either 
annual or sick leave in their positions. 


hour day and § day week). This remained the 
case for the next few decades’. 


In the late 1970s, cases were presented 
arguing for further reductions and by the 
1980s, a 35 or 38 hour week was the standard 
in many industries’. Despite the trend 
towards part-time work, there has been little 
change in the overall average hours worked 
by employed people in recent years. That is, 
increases in the average hours worked by 
full-time workers have offset the increased 
proportion of part-time workers. 


Among full-time workers, both men and 
women increased their average working 
hours between 1984 and 1994. In 1984 
full-time employed men worked an average of 
41.6 hours a week, while women worked an 
average of 38.1 hours. In 1994 the averages 
were 44.5 and 39.6 hours respectively. 


The increase in the average weekly hours of 
full-time work has been attributed to a 
number of factors including: fewer absences 
from work due to illness or injury; a decrease 
in the proportion of workers using their full 
holiday leave entitlements; and a decrease in 
time lost due to industrial disputes’. 
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Distribution of weekly hours worked by full-time workers 


Men 
Hours worked 1984 1994 

% % 
O(a) 47 a7 
1-34(a) 10.1 8.4 
35-39 18.9 16.2 
40-49 44.4 38.6 
49 & over 22.2 33.1 
Total 100.0 190.6 


Women Persons 
1984 1994 1984 1994 
Yo % Yo % 

47 4.1 4.7 3.9 
11.7 11.1 10.6 9.3 
29.3 30.2 21.9 20.7 
45.1 39.5 44.4 38.9 

9.1 15.1 18.4 eid 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


a} Full-time workers may have worked less than 35 hours in the survey week due to leave, illness, bad weather etc. 


Source: Labour Force Survey (August) 


However, these reasons only explain a small 
part of this increase. Other possible reasons 
such as increases in overtime and the number 
of workers with more than one job are not 
supported by data. it is likely therefore that 
more people are working more hours without 
additional pay”. 


In August 1994, two-thirds of full-time 
workers worked 40 hours or more a week. 
Equal proportions of men and women 
worked 40-48 hours a week but 
proportionally twice as many men as women 
worked 49 hours or more, 33% of full-time 
employed men and 15% of full-time employed 
women in 1994 worked 49 hours or more a 
week compared to 22% of full-time employed 
men and 9% of full-time employed women in 
1984. 


The average weekly hours worked by full-time 
workers increased for all occupations between 


full-time workers 


Occupation 1986 1994 
hours hours 
Managers and administrators 51.0 52.1 
Professionals 41.3 44.9 
Para-professionals 37.4 39.7 
Tradespersons 39.6 42.4 
Clerks 36.0 38.1 
salespersons and personal service 
workers 41.4 42.4 
Plant and machine operators, and 
crivers 40.2 43.7 
Labourers and related workers 37.8 39.7 


Total 40.5 43.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey (August) 
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1986 and 1994. The largest increase, about 4 
hours a week, occurred for plant and machine 
operators and drivers, who worked an average 
44 hours a week in 1994. Clerks, with an 
average working week of 38 hours in 1994, 
had the shortest average working week of all 
full-time employees. 


In both 1986 and 1994, managers and 
administrators worked considerably longer 
hours than any other occupation group. 
Between 1986 and 1994 this group also had a 
high rate of increase in full-time employment, 
19% compared to 6% overall. It was also the 
only occupation group to record a greater 
proportional increase in full-time employment 
than in part-time. An increase in the number 
of people employed in such occupations 
reflects both structural change in the economy 
and a more highly educated labour force. 


The increase in part-time 
work 


Growth in part-time work is characteristic of 
all developed countries. Among OECD 
countries Australia is one of the larger 
employers of part-time labour‘, but the 
average hours worked are lower than in other 
countries’, Nevertheless, part-time hours have 
increased in recent years. Among men, 
part-time hours declined between 1984 and 
1989, from 16.1 to 14.4 but have since 
increased, reaching 15.5 in 1993. Among 
women an increase in part-time hours 
occurred between 1991 and 1994, from 15.5 
to 16.1. 


Two factors account for the growth in 
part-time work. The first of these is growth in 
the service sector which is more suited to 
part-time employment. Total employment in 
the recreation, personal and other services 
industry almost doubled between August 


Average weekly hours worked by 

















part-time workers 
fo 
17 
-  b 16 
Women 
Men 19 
14 


1992 


+1994 


1988 1990 
Year 
Saurce: Labour Force Survey (August) 


1984 1986 


1984 and August 1994, Similarly the finance, 
property and business services industry 
increased by two-thirds. Part-time 
employment in both these industries more 
than doubled. 


Related ABS 
publications 


‘The second factor is the increased desire of 
women to participate in the labour force, 
particularly on a part-time basis. In August 
1994 the number of women employed 
part-aime exceeded the number of men 


@ The Labour Force, 
Australia (6203.0) 
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employed part-time in all industries except 
transport and storage. 


Industries with the highest rates of part-time 
employment in August 1994 were recreation, 
personal and other services (38%), 
community services (35%), wholesale and 
retail trade (33%), finance property and 
business services (22%) and agriculture, 
forestry, fishing and hunting (22%). It is these 
same industries, apart from agriculture, 
forestry, fishing and hunting, which have the 
highest proportion of women employed 


part-time. 


For more information on trends in part-time 
employment see Australian Social Trends 
1994 pp. 103-108 Trends in part-time work. 
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Home workers 
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Between 1989 and 
1992 the number of 
home workers 
increased by T5% 
fo 306,000. An 
increase occurred 
in most industries 
and occupations. 
Twice as many 
women as men 
were home 


workers. 


In most industries and occupations the 
numbers of home workers are increasing. 
Factors related to this increase include 
advances in information technology and 
communications, employee demand for 
greater flexibility in work patterns and wider 
acceptance by employers of working at home 
as an alternative to centralised workplaces. 


Between 1989 and 1992, the number of home 
workers increased by 41,300 (15%}. In 1989, 
3% of employed persons were home workers 
and a further 19% worked some hours at 
home but were not classitied as home 
workers. Equivalent figures for 1992 were 4% 
and 22% respectively. In 1992, twice as many 
women as men were home workers. ‘Women's 
involvement in home work is due not only to 
their family responsibilities, which tie them to 
the home, but also to their weaker position in 
the labour market". 


Benefits 


Working at home can offer benefits to 
employees, employers and society as a whole. 
Home workers, whether employees or 
self-employed, enjoy benefits including no 
commuting time or cost, an increase in family 
contact, greater flexibility in working hours, 
convenience, and decreased levels of stress. 
For the self- employed, there are tax 





1989 


Home 
Industry workers 

‘000 
Recreation, personal, other services 37.2 
Construction 37.9 
Finance, property, business services 47.1 
Whoiesale and retail trade 47.1 
Manufacturing 34.4 
Community services 41.2 
Transport, storage, communication 10.5 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing, hunting 3.1 
Other(a) 2.0* 
Total 266.6 


Home workers 


The ABS collects information on employed 
persons who work at home through the Survey of 
Persons Employed at Home. People whe work 
any hours at home are incladed in the survey, but 
only those who usually work more hours at home 
than elsewhere, in their main or second job, are 
classified as employed at home. In this review, 
they are referred to as Aome workers. Farmers 
(ASCO unit groups 1401 and 8201), unpaid 
voluntary workers, people who work less than 
one hour and people who work from home, but 
who spend most of their working time away from 
home, are net counted as home workers. 


advantages and substantial savings in 
overheads in working at home. Employers 
benefit through savings in overheads, 
increased productivity, greater retention of 
skilled personnel, and decreased absentecism 
and staff turnover’. 


Home work may also increase employment 
opportunities for disabled workers. The home 
environment is likely to be already adapted to 
the special needs of disabled workers. 


Finally, there are benefits to the environment. 
Home workers do not need to commute. This 
helps reduce pollution from commuter 


go, SOS 
1992 

% of all Home % of all 

workers workers workers 

% ‘O00 % 

6.7 46.3 7.4 

6.4 37.2 7.2 

5.5 61.8 70 

3.0 54.1 3.4 

2.8 af. 3.9 

3.0 44.8 3.1 

2.0) 14.5 2.8 

2.1 9.5 2.3 

0.4 2.7* 0.5 

3.4 307.9 4.0 


(a) Includes mining; electricity, gas and water; public administration and defence. 


Source: Survey of Persons Employed at Home; Labour Force Survey 
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transport and eases the strain on energy 
FeSOUrces. 


Costs 


Working at home is not without its costs. 
Employers may face problems with 
supervising staff and ensuring home duties 
are not affecting work performance, accessing 
their staff, achieving a team work approach, 
and ensuring data security and. 
confidentiality’. 


Employees can be disadvantaged by their lack 
of bargaining power for better pay and 
conditions. In addition costs may take the 
form of a sense of isolation, lack of access to 
on-the-job training, and lack of equipment or 
a suitable environment in which to work. 


industry 


In many industrialised countries, the 
proportion of people working at home was 
either stable or in decline over the last decade 
or 50. However, it has again increased 
because of its wide use in the service sector’. 


Home workers are most likely to work in the 
service industries. In March 1992, more than 
two-thirds of home workers were employed 
in the service industries: 61,800 in finance, 
property and business services; 54,100 in 
wholesale and retail wade; 46,400 in 
recreation, personal and other services; and 
44,800 in community services. The number of 
home workers grew berween 1989 and 1992 
in all industries except construction, with the 
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most substantial growth in finance, property 
and business services. 


Occupation 


The greatest number of home workers were 
clerks who comprised nearly 40% of all home 
workers. However, in line with ILO findings, 
itis the service sector where growth has been 
strongest. Between 1989 and 1992, the 
number of sales and personal service home 
workers increased by 36%. This was followed 
by professionals with a 32% increase in home 
workers in the period. 


Female home workers outnumbered male 
home workers in four of the eight occupation 
groups and, in the other four, they 
represented 40-30% of home workers. The 
largest occupation groups for home workers 
were clerks for women (55%) and 
professionals for men (34%). 


Home working among men was most 
common among professionals, with 6% of all 
male professionals being home workers. For 
women, the highest proportion of home 
workers (12%) was found among 
tradespersons, followed closely by clerks 
(11%). It is likely that many of the 
tradespersons were hairdressers. 


Status of home worker 


In both 1989 and 1992, 52% of home workers 
were self-employed or unpaid family helpers. 
Between 1989 and 1992 the number of 
self-employed or unpaid family home workers 


Women Persons 

Home % Of all Home % of all Home % of all 
Occupation workers workers workers workers workers workers 

000 Ya ‘000 % 000 Yo 
Clerks 7.6 2.6 113.4 114.4 121.0 o.4 
Professionals 34.5 5.9 25.3 5.9 59.6 5.9 
Managers and administrators 16.4 2.6 11.2 5.2 27.6 3.3 
Salespersons and personal 
Service Workers 10.6 2.5 26.7 3.5 37.2 3.2 
Tradespersons 20.5 2,0 14.0 12.3 34.5 3.0 
Plant and machine operators, and 
drivers < Bt l OF 6.5 7.5 9.8 1.8 
Labourers and related workers 6.5 0.9 8.0 2.0) 14.4 1.2 
Para-professionals 1.9% 0.7 gE ded 0.8 3.6 0.8 
Total 101.2 2.3 206.7 6.5 307.9 4.0 





Source: Survey of Persons Employed at Home 
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Employment status of home workers 


1989 1992 
Employment status Men Women Persons Men Women Persons 
‘000 ‘000 ‘000 ‘O00 "000 ‘O00 
Self-employed‘unpaid family helper 45.1 93.6 138.6 54.2 107.4 161.6 
Employees 23.9 69.2 93.1 36.8 75.7 112.4 
Employer 10.8 21.4 31.9 37 22.0 31.7 
Total(a) 80.3 186.2 266.6 101.2 206.7 307.9 


{a} Includes home workers receiving payment in kind. 


Source: Survey of Persons Employed at Home 


increased by 17% from 138,600 to 161,600. In 
the same period the number of employee 
home workers increased by 21%, to 112,400. 


In 1992 the distributions of the various types 
of home worker were very similar for men and 
women. These proportions differed from 

1989 when female home workers were more 
likely than male horne workers to have been 
employees and less likely to have been 
selfemployed or employers. 


Between 1989 and 1992 the proportion of 
male home workers who were employees 
increased from 30% to 36%, offset by relative 
decreases in the other two categories. For 
women, the distribution changed only 
marginally with a slight increase from 50% to 
52% in the proportion who were 
self-employed or unpaid family workers. 


As information systems and electronic 
communication devices develop further it will 
become increasingly practical for small 
businesses to operate from a home base". 


Working hours and conditions 


In 1992, 91% of all home workers stated that 
their home job was their main job. However, 
67% of home workers usually worked less 
than 35 hours a week at home and 45% 
usually worked less than 20 hours a week at 
home. 


Of all employees working at home in 1992, 
56% were casual workers. Consequently they 
were not entitled to paid sick leave or holiday 
leave. 53% of these employees were covered 
for workers’ compensation. However they had 
a low rate of employer provided 
superannuation (36%) and an extremely low 
rate of trade union coverage (7%). 


This is quite different from the situation of all 
employees not working at home in 1992. 
Employees not working at home were more 
likely to be covered by worker's compensation 
as by state/territory law their employer is 
liable for any injury occurring at the 
workplace. They also had higher rates of 
employer provided superannuation and trade 
union membership’. 


Home. workers by usual weekly hours worked, 1992 


Under 20 20—34 35-39 40 hours 


Family status hours hours hours or more Total 
‘000 ‘000 ‘O00 '0G0 ‘000 
Family member with chidren aged 0-14 years 77. 34.3 7.3 27.8 146.8 
One or more child(ren} aged under 3 years 29,5 11.9 Lo 79 90.3 
Children aged 3—14 years only 47.8 22.4 6.3 19.9 96.5 
Family member without children 0-14 or nota 
member of a family 58.6 31.8 11.6 40.6 142.6 


Total(a} 139.0 67.5 19.3 82.2 307.9 


{a} Includes those for whom family status could not be deterrnined. 


Souree: Survey of Persons Employed at Home 
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Related ABS 
publications 
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Persons Employed 
at Home, Australia 
(6275.0) 
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Main reason home workers began working at home, 1992 


Have a family business 
Wanted office at home 
Look after children 

To help spouse 


Flexible warking hours 


No other work available 
Didn't want to travel to work 


Reached retirement age 


Source: Survey of Persons Employed at Home 


Earnings 


The average usual gross weekly pay of 
employees working at home in March 1992 
was $279. This apparent low rate of pay was 
due to the high proportion of home workers 
working less than 20 hours a week in their 
hame job. 


In all industries, most employces working at 
home were paid on an hourly basis. However 
in finance, property and business services 
27% of employees working at home were paid 
by receipt of a share of the annuai profit of 
their employer. 


The impact of family 


In 1992, there were slightly more home 
workers living with children under 15 years 
than without children under 15 years 
(146,800 compared to 142,600). 


Home workers with younger children in the 
family tended to work fewer hours a week 
than those with older children or no children. 
This pattern is similar to overall labour force 
trends which show that the number of hours 
women work increases as their youngest child 
reaches school age. 82% of people with one 
or more children under 3 years worked less 
than 35 hours a week compared to 73% with 
children aged 3-14 years only and 63% 
without children. 
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Reasons for beginning to work 
at home 


In 1992 the most common reasons given by 
both men and women for beginning to work 
at home related to operating a business. For 
men 27% said the main reason they began 
working at home was because they wanted an 
office at home/no overheads/no rent. The 
next most Common response among men was 
to open or operate their own family business 
(26%). 


For women the primary reason for beginning 
to work at home was to open/operate 
ownfamily business (26%). The next most 
common response was children to 
young/preferred to look after children (23%). 


Endnotes 
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Youth unemployment 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


in 1994 over 
300,000 people 
aged 15-24 were 
unemployed. Young 
women currentiy 
have the same 
unemployment rate 


as young men. 
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Youth unemployment is a major issue for 
the government, policy makers and planners. 
Although unemployment is a social problem, 
youth unemployment is of particular concern 
because of the effect it can have on a person's 
future. Youth is an important time for 
choosing a career, gaining and developing 
skills, establishing an identity and obtaining 
independence. 


Unemployed youth form a large proportion of 
the total unemployed population. In 1994, of 
the 855,500 unemployed people, 38% were 
aged 15-24. 54% of these unemployed youth 
were men. 


Over the last 15 years, the youth 
unemployment rate has been much higher 
than the total unemployment rate. In 1994, 
the youth unemployment rate was 17% 
compared to an overall unemployment rate of 
10%. People aged 15-19 had the highest rate 
of unemployment of any age group, 23%. 


In 1994, unemployment rates were the same 
for men and women aged 15-19. However, 
the unemployment rate of those aged 20-24 
was higher for men than for women, 15% 
compared to 12%. Overall, people aged 20-24 
had an unemployment rate of 14%. 


Unemployment rates 
% 


25 
Aged 15-19 
years 20 
15 
Aged 20-24 
years 10 
5 
Ad unemployed 





1979 1982 1985 1988 1991 
Year 


1994 


Source: Labour Force Survey (annual averages) 
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Measuring youth unemployment 


In this review the term youd refers to all people 
aged 15-24. This is a broader usage of the term 
than that in the summary tables where youth 
refers only to the subset aged 15-19. This group, 
and those aged 20-24, are treated separately in 
this review. 


Youth? unemployment refers to the number of 
neople aged 15-24 who are unemployed. The 
youth unemployment rate is the number of 
unemployed youth divided by the number of 
youth who are in the labour force (employed and 
unemployed). The your? full-time 
unemployment rate is the number of youth who 
are looking for fulitime work as a proportion of 
the youth full-time labour force (the number of 
unemployed people looking for full-time work 
pius the number of people employed full-time}. 
This is an important measure because most 
full-time unemployed youth are seeking to begin 
a Career, to gain training and to obtain 
independence. In contrast, many part-time 
unemployed youth are studying to obtain 
quailfications leading to a career. 


The unemployment rate and the full-time 
unemployment rate are often misinterpreted as 
the proportion of all youth who are unemployed. 
However, they do nor take into account the many 
people berween the ages of 15 and 24 who are 
attending an educational institution full-time and 
may have no current interest in joining the labour 
force. An alternative measure is the yous: 
unempiopmenttully active ratio. It is the number 
of unemployed youth who are not attending an 
educational institution full-time as a propartion 
of the youth labour force plus others attending 

an educational institution full-time. 


The /abour force participation rate measures the 
proportion of the civilian population which is in 
the labour force. 


Full-time unemployment 


Youth full-time unemployment rates were 
higher than total youth unemployment rates 
in 1994. The full-time unemployment rate for 
youth was 19%. Those aged 15-19 hada 
full-time unemployment rate of 30% and 
those aged 20—24 had a full-time 
unemployment rate of 15%. 


Women aged 15-19 had a particularly high 
full-time unemployment rate (45%), 7 
percentage points higher than the rate for 
men aged 15-19 (28%). In contrast, women 
aged 20-24 had a full-time unemployment 


The iabour force framework, September, 1994 


Bo not want te work 


344,100 parsons 
aged 15-19 
127,300 persons 
aged 20-24 


Not actively locking for work 


180,600 persons aged 15-19 
172,600 persons aged 20-24 


960,700 persons 
aged 15-19 


275,200 persons 
aged 20-24 


Civilian population 






Actively looking for work 


180,100 parsons aged 15-15 
162,400 persons aged 20-24 


Worked jass than 35 hours in 
reference waek 


365,000 persons aged 15-19 
333,400 persons aged 2-24 


586,400 persons aged 
15-19 


1,030,000 persons 
aged 20-24 





Worked 35 hours or more in 
the reference week 

201,300 persons aged 15-19 
696.600 persons aged 20-24 


Source: Labour Force Survey 






Tele He tt See 


Not available to start work 
within four weeks 

56,900 persons aged 15—19 
36,600 persons aged 20-24 


Available to start work within 

four weeks 

124,400 persons aged 15-19 
76,100 persons aged 20-24 


Hot available to start work in 
reference week, 

16,800 persons aged 15-19 
14,600 persons aged 20-24 


Available to start wark in 

reference week 

163,200 parsons aged 15-19 

146,000 persons aged 20-24 
| Usuatly work 35 hours or 


more per week But did not for 
aconomic raasons 


2,400 persons aged 15-19 
§,200 persons aged 20-24 


—s 


Usually work 35 hours or 


more per week but did not for 
other than economic reasons 





90,400 persons aged 15-19 
| 108,500 persons aged 20-24 
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‘TNot 
marginally 
attached to 
the labour 
force 

Not looking for work because 

discouraged jobseekers 

6,200 persons aged 15-19 

4,900 persons aged 20-24 

Not lagking for work for other Marginally 

reasons attached to 

118,200 persons aged 15-19 the labour 

71,200 persons aged 20-24 force 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


rate of 14% compared to a full-time 
unemployment rate of 16% for men of the 
Same age. 


Labour force participation 


It is important to consider youth 
unemployment rates in the context of labour 
force participation rates, particularly for 
teenagers. This is because many are studying 
full-time and may have no. current interest in 
working or looking for work. 


In 1994, the labour force participation rate of 
people aged 15-19 was 57% compared to 63% 
for the total population. Participation rates for 
people aged 15-19 had been similar to those 
of the total population until 1986, when they 
Started to decrease. This was the result of an 
increase in the number of people aged 15-19 
staying at school or continuing to further 
education rather than entering the labour 
force. In 1994, 38% of people aged 15-19 
were not in the labour force and were 
attending an educational institution. In 
contrast, labour force participation rates for 
people aged 20-24 have been much higher 
than these for the total population over the 
past 15 years. In 1994, their participation rate 
was 82%, 


Youth unemployment and 
educational participation 


In May 1994, the unemployment/fully active 
ratio for people aged 15—19 was 8% compared 
to 11% for those aged 20-24 and 7% for those 
aged 25-64. Comparing these rates with the 
other measures of unemployment presented 
shows a reversal of position between those 
aged 15-19 and those aged 20—24. This 
suggests that the older group may have more 
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difficulty in finding permanent employment 
than the younger group. 


In terms of standard unemployment rates, 
30% of people aged 15-19 who were not 
attending an educational institution were 
unemployed compared to 15% of those aged 
20-24. In contrast, people aged 15-19 who 
were attending school had an unemployment 
rate of 19%, which was similar to that of 
people aged 15-19 who were undertaking 
full-time tertiary education (22%). Although 
these rates are high, many of these people 
would be seeking part-time employment to 
supplement their incomes while they are 
studying. People aged 20-24 who were 
undertaking tertiary education full-time had 
an unemployment rate of 14%. 


High rates of unemployment among youth 
not attending an educational institution are 
likely to be related to low levels of educational 
attainment. In 1994, 45% of unemployed 
people aged 15-19 who were not attending 


Unemployment and attendance at an educational institution, 1994 


Aged 15-19 years 


Unemployment Participation 


Attendance Number rate rata 
‘000 % es 
Attending 70.9 17.9 429 
Attending school 40.6 19.1 33,8 
Full-time tertiary 21.8 21.9 47.5 
Part-time tertiary $8.5 10.0 97.0 
Not attending 92.1 30.1 88.8 
Total 163.0 23.2 55.3 


Source: Survey of Transition from Education to Work 
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Aged 20-24 years 
Unemployment Participation 
Number rate rate 
‘G00 % % 
26.7 i168 65.1 
1.2* 70,5" 15.1” 
15.6 13.6 49.6 
9.9 7.6 95.7 
136.4 14.7 $8.3 
163.1 13.9 82.1 


schoo! had not completed the highest level of 
secondary school, compared to 35% of 
employed people aged 15-19 not attending 
school. For those aged 20-24, 40% of 
unemployed people had not completed the 
highest level of secondary school compared to 
23% of employed people in this age group’. 


Unemployed women aged 20-24 were less 
likely than unemployed men of the same age 
to have not completed the highest level of 
secondary school. 42% of unemployed men 
and 36% of unemployed women aged 20-24 
had not completed the highest level of 
secondary school. 


Reasons for unemployment 


Among unemployed youth, it was more 
common to have lost a job than to have left a 
job. In 1994, 24% of unemployed youth were 
job losers and 15% were job leavers. The 
others were looking for their first job, or had 
re-entered the labour force after two or more 
years out of it, 


The main reason for unemployment among 
people aged 15-19, given by 37% of them, 
was that they were looking for their first 
full-time job. A further15% said they had lost 
their previous job. Most of these (68%) had 
been laid off or retrenched. 


19% of unemployed youth aged 20-24 said 
they had left their last job. A further 33% said 
they had lost their last job. 67% of these job 
losers had been laid off or retrenched. 


States and territories 


in 1994, Tasmania and South Australia had 
the highest rates of youth unemployment at 
20%. The Australian Capital Territory and the 
Northern Territory had the lowest at 15%. 


Among people aged 15-19, the highest rate of 
unemployment, 28%, was experienced in 
South Australia. Victoria and Tasmania also 
had high rates of unemployment for this age 
group, 25% and 24% respectively. These states 
also had high rates of unemployment overall. 


For people aged 20-24, Tasmania had the 
highest rate of unemployment (17%)}. 
Unemployment rates were lowest for this age 
group in the two territories. 


In the Australian Capital Territory, youth 
comprised about half of all unemployed 
people in 1994. In contrast, just over 
one-third of all unemployed people in New 
South Wales were aged 15-24, 
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International comparison Gg) 


in 1993, of the thirteen OECD countries for 
which data on youth unemployment were 
available, Australia’s youth unemployment rate 
(19%) was fifth highest. Spain had the highest 
youth unemployment rate at 43%. Japan had the 
lowest at 5%. The United States and the United 
Kingdom nad lower youth unemployment rates 
than Australia. 


Caution should be exercised when making 
intemational comparisons of statistics of youth 
unemployment due to differences in age 
coverage, for exampie. Statistics for Italy are 
based on youth aged 14-24; for Australia, Canada, 
Finland, France, Japan, New Zealand and Portugal 
on youth aged 15-24; and for Norway, Spain, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United 
States on youth aged 16-24. 


Youth unemployment rates in 
selected OECD countries, 1993 


Youth 

Youth under 20-24 All 
Country 20 yearsia} years youthia) 

% % % 
Spain 50.3 40.5 43.2 
Italy 36.4 28.6 30.6 
Finland 32.6 29.6 305 
France 26.5 244 24.6 
Australia 23.0 16.1 18.6 
Sweden 19.2 18.1 18.4 
Canada 19.9 16.4 17.8 
UK 19.2 16.4 17.3 
New Zealand 21.3 14.7 17.2 
Norway 19.3 11.9 13.9 
USA 19.0 10.5 13.3 
Portugal 13.6 11.2 12.0 
Japan 7.1 4.7 5.1 
{a} Age groups vary between countries, see text. 

above. 


Source: OECD {1994} Employment Outlook 1994 


Unemployment rates for youth were lower in 
capital cities than in the rest of the state in all 
states except Western Australia and South 
Australia. The highest rate of youth 
unemployment, 21%, was experienced in 
Adelaide, non-metropolitan Victoria and 
non-metropolitan New South Wales. Sydney 
and non-metropolitan Western Australia had 
the lowest rate of youth unemployment 
(14%). 
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Unemployment rates, 1994 


15-19 20—24 Ail All 
State years years youth persons 
Yo % Yo %e 
NSW 21.7 12.6 16.1 9.6 
Vic. 25.2 15.5 19.0 10.8 
Old 21.4 13.0 16.4 9.3 
SA 28.1 14.9 19.8 10.6 
WA 18.5 12.0 16.1 8.2 
Tas. 24.4 16.8 19.9 11.1 
NT 24.3 11.2 14.6 7.5 


ACT 23.3 10.7 15.2 v2 


Source: Labour Force Survey (annual averages) 


Birthplace 


Young people born overseas were more likely 
to be unemployed than those who were 
Australian born. The unemployment rate in 
1994 for overseas born people aged 15-19 
was 28% compared to 22% for those born in 
Australia, People aged 20-24 who were 
overseas born had an unemployment rate of 
18% compared to 13% for those who were 
Australian born. Youth born in non-English 
speaking countries had an unemployment 
rate of 32%, nearly double that of Australian 
born youth (18%) and youth born in the main 
English speaking countries (17%). 


Lower education levels coupled with language 
difficulties among unemployed young people 
born overseas partly explain these differences. 
In February 1994, 72% of unemployed youth 
born in other than the main English speaking 
countries had no post-school qualifications. 
This compared to 64% of unemployed youth 
born in the main English speaking countries 
and 70% of unemployed Australian born 
youth’, 


Long-term unemployment 


Long-term unemployment, that is, being 
unemployed for 52 weeks or more, can be of 
particular concern for young people 
especially those who may never have worked. 
The likelihood of obtaining employment 
decreases as the length of time in 
unemployment increases*. Consequently, in 
Working Nation, the White Paper on 
Employment and Growth, the government 
introduced a range of policies to assist 
long-term unemployed people to find work. 
The main elements include providing 
individual casé management and training for 
the long-term unemployed, and subsidising 
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Unemployment rates by 


birthplace, 1994 
Australian Overseas 
Age group (years) bom born 
% Ye 
Aged 75-79 22.2 27.6 
Men 22.0 29.4 
Women 22.5 26.0 
Aged 20-24 12.9 1é.¢ 
Men 14.3 18.4 
Women 11.3 18.4 
All unemployed 9.4 11.6 
Men 9.5 11.6 
Women 8.7 11.7 


Source: Labaur Force Survey (annual averages) 


employers when placing the long-term 
unemployed. 


In May 1994, three-quarters of unemployed 
people aged 15-19 had been in full-time or 
part-time education a year earlier’. Reflecting 
this, the proportion who were long-term 
unemployed in 1994 was 17% compared to 
36% of all unemployed people. There was 
litle difference in the proportions of 
long-term unemployed young men and 
women. 


33% of unemployed people aged 20-24 were 
long-term unemployed. The proportion of 
women (31%) was slightly lower than that of 
men (34%). 


Part-time employment 


Many people aged 15-24 combine work and 
education and so choose to work part-time. 
However, many others employed part-time 
would prefer to work more hours, but are 
unable to obtain the work. In 1994, of the 
220,200 people aged 20-24 who were 
working part-time, 45% preferred to work 
more hours. 30% of the 328,900 part-time 
employed people aged 15-19 also preferred 
to work more hours. 


Discouraged jobseekers 


An increase in unemployment can also lead to 
an increase in the number of discouraged 
jobseekers. These are people who are 
disillusioned about their job prospects and 
have given up looking for work but would be 
available to start a job if one were offered. In 
September 1994, discouraged jobseekers 
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Related ABS (a) Proportion of unemployed people who have been unemployed for a period of 52 weeks or more. 
publications 


Source: Labour Force Survey (annual averages) 


# The Labour Force, 
suns tralin(02050) accounted for 1% of people aged 15-19 
@ Transition from (6,200 persons) and 2% of peaple aged 20-24 


Education to Work (4,900 persons) who were not in the labour 
r : 1 Labour Force Status and Educational Attainment, 
Australia (6227.0) force. Young women were more likely to be Australia (6235.0). 


discouraged jobseekers than young men. 





2 Australia's Long-term Unemployed: A Statistical 
Profile (6254.03. 


3 Transition from Education to Work, Australia 
(6227.0). 
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National and state summary tables.................106 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


Differences in men's and women's earnings..111 


Much of the difference between men’s and women's earnings can be 
explained by the different hours they work and the sorts of jobs that they 
do. 


Women's contribution to couple earnings......115 


In 1994 women contnbuted, on average, 35% of the earnings of couples 
with children. When both partners worked full-time, women contributed 
43%, 


The value of unpaid work. 18 


The estimated value of the 18 billion hours of unpaid work performed in 
1992 was $228 billion. Women contributed 65% of this. 


SOURCES OF INCOME 


Superannuation: who will pay for the 
Pet cccsesemmasssmensemessesusssasmtnasen  2O 


Despite increasing superannuation coverage among Australians, most 
people do not contribute enough to provide them with an adequate 
retirement income. 


EXPENOITURE 


Purchasing Power... nse BE 


Between 1974 and 1994, on average, prices increased 4.5 umes. In the 
same period, disposable household incomes increased 5.5 times. 
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Income — national summary 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 1983 





| 
GDP(A) per capita (1989-90 prices} | t'o00 | 118.0 


Real household disposable $000 na. 
income per mean head of | 

population | 

Share of gross income going to % n.d. 
Top QuINtie (of all income units 

Share of gross income going to of na. 
bottom quintise (of all income units) 

Gini coefficient {of all incame units) no. na. 
Median gross weokly income of $ na. 
married couple with dependants 

income units 

Median gross weekly income of $ na. 


one parent income units 





SOURCES OF INCOME Units 1983 


Main income source from % na. 
pee ale benefits (of all income 
units 


Main income source fram 
government benefits (of married 
couples with dependants income units} 


% nd. 


Main income source from % na. 
government benefits (of one parent | 
Income units) 


Mean total weekly earings of ail | 
employees ! 
Mean total weekly sarnings of | 
full-time adult employees | 

! 


Mean weekly ordinary time 
earnings of full-time 
non-managerial adult employees 


$ 297 
$ 355 
fi 318 


Famale/male ratio of mean total |: no. 0.79 
full-time adult weekly earnings 





INCOME SUPPORT 1963 
Aged on age pension % 74.0 
Age pensioners ‘DOO 1 391 
Unemployment beneticiaries 000 | 633.3 
Disability support pensioners ‘000 920.3 
Sole parent pensioners 'ono 9945 


GDP spent on income support 


1983 


Yo 
[Unita 
ae 


EXPENDITURE 


Consumer price index 


Reference 


petiods: 


i 
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na, 


Aa. 


65.0 


n.d. 


n.d. 


Na. 


1985 


Awd. 


Pia. 


Aa. 


346 


410 


67.8 


Data for GDP(A) per capita, real household disposable Income, income 


1987 


20.1 


12.6 


n.d. 


Maa. 
ad. 


na. 


Aa. 


Na. 


Md. 


Md. 


384 
462 


406 


0.79 


1987 


62.7 
1 322 
O53. 7 
289.1 
248.9 


6.1 


1987 


80.4 


1988 


20.8 


12.9 


Aa. 


ra. 
Ped. 


Aa. 


R-F 


1968 


fa. 


na. 


re. 


86.3 


Fle. 


1989 


h- Fy 


fa. 


Ma. 


441 
538 


466 


0.79 


1989 


60.2 
1 334 
389.8 
307.8 
239.5 


5.4 


1989 


92.6 


273 


1990 


26.6 


8.4 


61.3 


475 
571 


495 


0.79 


1990 


99.2 

1 340 
419.8 
306.7 
248.9 
5.4 


1990 


100.0 


1991 


1.4 


13.6 


na. 


na. 


1991 


n.d. 


ne 


1991 


105.3 


Aa. 


n.d. 


1.2. 


1992 


nd. 


nid. 


rad. 


107.3 


support and expenditure are for the financial year ending 30 June. 


A.B. 


Ma. 


1.4. 


n.d. 


rel. 


108.4 


Income — state summary 


INCOME ETC Units | Years — NSW Vic. Qld Si WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 


Gross state product perheadof | ¢ : 
mean population fra prea) | $0G0 | 1992-93 232 240 213 20.7 25.7 187 249 297 231 


| Household disposabie income $000 1992-93 
| per mean hand ot population 15.6 15.8 14.0 14.3 4.8 13.1 13.7 19.8 15.2 


Share of net equivalent income | % i990—tis 
going to top quintile (of net income a 378 379 375 365 379 368 352 47.5 477 
ass housing costs) 


| Share of net equivalent income a 
; going to Eonar quintile (af net he 1990 7.5 7.6 7.5 8.2 ia 8.0 7.4 7.5 7.6 
income less housing costs} 


Gini coefficient (net equivalent : 
etl AN te ia no. 1990 0.30 030 030 028 O30 029 028 030 0.30 


| Median gross weekly income of 1 | 
Apres couple with dependants $ 990 809 748 672 702 765 673 921 926 755 
: 


Median gross weekly income of | $ / 1990 
one parent income Units 27600 2840—C B14 HAGA GF HD 


| 
3 SOURCES OF INCOME NSW Vic. Qld = =SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 


Main income source from @ 14 

government benefits (ot al income Vy 90 ! 26.6 24.7 28.0 30.6 27.9 33.7 16.3 16.4 26.7 
Lnits) 

Main income source fram OY, | 1990 | 7.9 7.2 8.8 10.9 92 16.4 «7.0 *4 2 8.4 


government benefits (of married 
coupie with dependants income units} 


Main income source from % 1990 

government benefits (of one parent 61.7 56.8 62.8 0.1 67.1 668.6 *539.2 *41.8 61.3 
Income units) | 

Mean total weekly earnings of all | ¢ 4999 543 532 497 489 511 507 567 609 526 
employees 

Mean total weekly earnings of 659 63 17 

full-time adult emaloyees” $ tees | : aoe : ia pie eee tee iad 


Mean weekly ordinary time $ 1993 565 554 544 549 565 556 596 593 558 
earnings of full-time non- 
managerial adult employees ; 


Female/male ratio of mean total 
full-time adult weekly earnings | ng. 1993 0.80 0.79 0.81 0.86 0.76 0.84 0.79 0.78 0.80 


INCOME SUPPORT | Units | Years NSW Vic. «= Gid. = SA WA oTas, = NTs ACT Aust. 


Aged on age pension % 1992-93 - 60,7 62.0 62.2 66.1 60.6 62.3 66.8 45.0 62.7 







Age pensioners ‘O00 | 1992-93 $23.2 387.9 2516 150.6 121.4 42.0 42 10.8 1515.7 


Unemployment beneficiaries '0G0 | 1992-93 302.5 242.2 159.0 79,8 79.5 30.3 12.6 8.9 913.8 






Disahitity support pensioners 'o0G 1992-93 139.6 94.8 68.5 38.6 36.8 13.3 3.3 3.3 406.6 









1892-93 






Sole parent pensioners 101.9 65.3 56.9 26.0 29.9 9.8 4.4 4.1 298.4 
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Adult employees —- employees aged 21 years or over 
and employees who, although under 21 years of 
age, are paid athe full adult rate for their 
accupation. 

Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Earnings and Hours, Australia (6306.0) 


Age pensioners — the number of age pensioners at 
30 June. The figure does nol include associated 
wife's or carer's pensions. 

Reference: Department of Social Security Anriua/ 
Report 

Aged on age pension — the numher of age 
pensioners expressed as a praportion of the aged 
{men aged 65 years and over and women aged 60 
years and over}. 

Reference: Estimated Resident Population by Sex 
and Age: States and Territories of Australia (3201.0); 
Department of Social Security Aanua/ Report 


Consumer price index {CPt} — a measure of change 
over time in the retail price of a constant basket of 
consumer goods and services. The choice of goods 
and services is representative ol consumption 
patterns of resident employee households in 
Australian metropolitan areas. Indexed ta 
1990 = 100. 

Reference: Consumer Price Index (6461.0) 


Current usual income — usual income at time of 
Interview. 
Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and 


Amenities (6523.05 


Disability support pensioners — the number of people 
receiving the disability support pension at 30 June. 
The figure does not include associated wife's or 
carer's pensions. 

Reference: Department of Social Security Annua/ 
Report 


Employees — all wage and salary earners who received 
pay for any part of the reference period. 
Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Earnings and Hours, Australia (6306.0) 


Equivalent income — current usual income 
adjusted on the basis of size, composition and 
labour force status of the income unit, using 
Henderson equivalence scales. 

Reference: Sacia] Indicators 5 (4101.03 


Female/maie ratio of mean total full-time adult weekly 
earnings — 
Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Earnings and Hours, Australia (6306.0) 


Full-time employees — permanent, temporary and 
casual employees who normally work the agreed or 
award hours of a full-time employee in their 
occupation and who received pay for any part of the 
reference period, If agreed or award hours do nat 
apply, employees are regarded as full-time if they 
ordinarily work 35 hours or more a week. 
Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Earnings and Hours, Australia (6306.0) 


GDP{A) per capita — gross domestic product (GDP) is 
an aggregate measure of the value of economic 
production in Australia in a given period. GDP(A} is 
an average of income, expenditure and production 
based GDP. 

Reference: Australian National Accounts; National 
Income, Expenditure and Product (5204.0) 
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Income — definitions and references 


GDP spent on income support — special 
appropriations under the Social Security Act for 
income support as a proportion of GDP(1) original. 
Reference: Australian National Accounts: National 
Income and Expenditure ($206.0); Department of 
Social Security Annual Report 


Gini coefficient — an index for measuring inequality 
of income. The index, always between 0 and 1, is 
low for populations with relatively equal income 
distributions and high for populations with 
relatively unequal disitributions, 

Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (6523.0) 


Gross income — current usual income received per 
week at the time of interview, before tax or any 
other deductions are made. 

Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (6523.05 


Gross state product per mean head of population — a 
similar measure to GDP per capita but based on 
state income esumates. 

Reference: Australian National Accounts: Concepts, 
Sources and Methods (5216.0) 


Household disposable income per mean head of 
population —— household income less income tax 
and other direct taxes, fees, fines etc. charged to 
persons by the general government, consumer debt 
interest and transfers overseas, expressed as a value 
per mean head of population in each state/territory. 
Reference: Australian Economic Indicators (1350.0), 
Australian Demographic Statistics (3101.0) 


Income unit —a group of related pecple who live 
together and form a single spending unit. Income 
units can be considered to be analogous to family 
units with the distinction that non-dependent 
children and other adults living in the same 
household are treated as séparate income units. 
Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (6523.0) 


Main income source from government banetits — 
income units who received 50% or more of their 
current usual income from government pensions or 
benefits. 

Reference: Survey of Income & Hausing Costs and 
Amenities (6523.0) 


Managerial employees — adult managerial, executive 
and professional staff, generally defined as those 
employees who do not receive payment for 
overtime, and/or who are in charge of a significant 
number of employees in a separate 
establishment(s}. 

Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Eamings and Hours, Australia (6306.0) 


Mean total weekly earnings — 
Reference; Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Eamings and Hours, Australia (6306.0) 


Mean weekly ordinary time earnings of full-time 
non-managerial adults — 
Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Earnings and Hours, Australia (6306.0) 


Median weekly income — the level of weekly income 
at which half the income units have higher incomes 
and half have lower incomes. 

Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (6523.0) 


Net incomes — gross income less personal income 


(ax (including the Medicare levy). 
Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs 
and Amenities (6523.05 


Ordinary time — refers io empioyee's award or 


standard agreed hours of work, It includes 
stand-by or reporting time which are part of 
standard hours of work, and that part of annual 
leave, paid sick leave and long service leave taken 
during the reference period. 

Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Earnings and Hours, Australia (6306.0) 


Quintile — twenty per cent groupings of the 


population when income units are ranked in 
ascending order according to each income unit's 
income. 

Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs 
and Amenities (6523.0) 


Reai household disposable income per mean head 


of population — household disposable income 
pec mean head of population deflated by the 
implicit price deflator for private final 
consumption expenditure, 

Reference: Australian Economic Indicators 
(1350.0); Australian Demographic Statistics 
(3101.0) 


Share of gross/net equivalent incame going to 
top/bottom quintila — share of gross/net 
equivalent income received by the 20% of income 
units with che highest/lowest incomes. 

Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs 
and Amenities (6523.0) 


sole parent pensioners — the number of recipients 
of the sole parent pension at 30 June. In 1989, the 
supporting parent benefit and A class widow 
pensions were combined to form the sole parent 
pension. Figures prior to 1989 include these rwo 
pensions. 
Reference: Department of Social Security Annual 
Reports 


Unemployment beneficiaries — the number of 
recipients of unemployment benefit, job search 
allowance and new start allowance. June monthly 
average. 

Reference; Deparnment of Social Security danuval 
Heport 
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Differences in men's 
and women's earnings 
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Much of the 
difference between 
men’s and women's 
eamings can be 
explained by the 
different hours that 
they work and the 
sorts of jobs that 
they do, 





In 1969, the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission ruled that by 
1972 Australian women should receive equal 
pay to men for equal work. In the 1980s, two 
acts, the Sex Discrimination Act 1984 and the 
Ajfirmative Action (Equal Employment 
Opportunity for Women) Act 1986, designed 
to improve women's situation in the labour 
market, were passed. 


Despite considerable gains since the early 
1970s, women in Australia still earn 
Significantly less overall than men. In 1994, 
the ratio of the average weekly earnings of 
females and males was 0.67 for all employees 
and 0.81 for full-time employees. This means 
that among full-time employees, women 
earned on average 19% less than men. 
However, when considering the ordinary time 
earnings of adult men and women in full-time 
non-managerial occupations the difference 
decreases. Women earned 8% less on average 
than men in 1994 and 13% less on average 
than men in 1983 (female/male (F/M) 
earnings ratios of 0.92 and 0.87 respectively). 


Many factors contribute to the difference in 
full-time earnings. These include rates of pay 
(including overtime payments), occupational 
and educational differences, age, and 
employment continuity. 


Femate/male average weekly 
earnings ratioa 


Ratio 
1.0 
Ordinary time earnings of full-time 
adult non-managerial employees 
0.9 
0.8 
Total earnings of all empicyees 0,7 


he 





1989 
Year 
(a) Ratio of female to maie eamings. 


1983 1986 1992 1994» 


source: Survey of Distribution and Compesitian of 
Employee Earnings and Hours 


Employees and earnings 


Adult empfoyees are employees aged 21 or over 
or those aged under 21 who are paid at the full 
adul: rate, 


Ordinary time camings are an employee's 
payment for award, standard or agreed hours of 
work, They include overanand or 
Over-agreement payments, 


Overtime earnings are payment for hours in 
excess of award, standard or agreed hours of 
work. 


Tota/ earnings comprise ordinary time and 
overtime eamings. 


Femaie/maie earnings ratio 


A common way of comparing the eamings of 
men and women is to simply divide female 
earnings by male earnings. The resultant ratio is 1 
when the earnings are equai, iess than 1 when 
men ¢am more than women and greater than 1 
when women earn more than men. This ratio can 
easily be convened to a percentage difference. 


Rates of pay 


Earnings can include base pay, over-award 
pay, commissions and bonuses, and overtime. 
in 1994, female full-time adult 
non-managerial employees earned on average 
less per week than their male counterparts 
from ail these components of earnings. The 
base rate of pay for women was on average 
6% less than that of men (F/M earnings ratio 
of 0.94). Average over-award pay was $4.80 
for women and $8.70 for men. Average pay by 
measured results, piecework, bonuses and 
commission, was $3.00 a week for women 
and $10.50 for men. 


Over-award pay and pay by measured result 
are added to the base rate of pay to make total 
ordinary time pay. Women earned 8% less 
total ordinary time pay than men and 6% less 
base pay than men. Women's lower ordinary 
time earnings were due to earning less 
over-award pay and less pay by measured 
results than men. 


On average, in 1994 women earned $14.10 a 
week from overtime while men earned 
$64.40. Overtime adds to ordinary time 
camings to make total earnings. Among 
full-time adult non-managerial employees 
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women earned 15% less total average 
earnings than men (F/M earnings ratio of 
0.85). 


Occupational segregation 


Women tend to concentrate in different 
occupation groups from men. In 1994, 39% of 
female full-time employees were clerks, 
compared to 9% of male full-time employees, 
16% were salespersons or personal service 
workers compared to 9% of men. On the 
other hand, women were under-represented 
among managers and administrators (6% 
compared to 13% of men) and trade 
occupations (3% compared to 20% of men). 


Occupation is often dependent on 
educational qualifications. In general, better 
qualified people earn more. Currently, 
women represent about half of all tertiary 
graduates and students although there are sull 
considerable differences in the fields of study 
that men and women choose (see Australian 
Social Trends 1994 pp. 90-93 Gender 
differences in bisber education). These 
differences can contribute to the occupational 
segregation of the labour force. 


In 1994, in all major occupational groups, 
men employed full-time had higher average 
weekly ordinary time earnings than women 
employed full-time. The least difference 
between men's and women’s earnings was 
among para-professionals (this group 


aeacaly 


Average weekly earnings of 
full-time adult non-manageriai 
employees, 1994p 


Earnings 

Type of pay Women Men ratio{a) 

$ $ ratio 
Base pay 535.90 569.40 0.94 
Pay by measured 
result 3.00 10.50 Q.29 
Over-award pay 4.80 8.70 860.55 
Total ordinary tine 543.80 588.60 0.92 
Overtime 14.10 64.40 0.22 
Total earnings 557.99 653.10 0.85 


(a) Ratio of female to male earnings. 


Source: Survey of Distribution and Composition cf 
Employee Eamings and Hours 


inchides registered nurses). Female 
para-professionals earned on average 7% less 
than their male counterparts (F/M earnings 
ratio of 0.93}. The greatest difference between 
female and male carnings was among plani 
and machinery operators, and drivers. In this 
group women earned on average 23% less 
than men (F/M earnings ratio of 0.77). 


In 1993, among full-time adult 
non-managerial employees there were only a 


werd 


Full-time average weekly 


Women ir 

occupation ordinary time earnings Earnings 
Major occupation group group Women Men ratio(a) 

% $ $ ratio 
Managers and administrators 22.3 719 912 0.79 
Professionals 40.8 729 854 0.85 
Para-professionals 35.3 659 708 0.93 
Tradespersons 6.5 445 542 0.82 
Glerks 71.2 512 574 0.89 
Sales and personal service workers 50.7 486 594 0.82 
Plant and machinery operators, and drivers 9.4 435 565 0.77 
Labourers and related workers 23.9 417 478 0.87 
All occupations 36.0 562 652 0.86 
Standardised for occupation(b) ye 551 652 0.85 


(a) Ratio of female to male earnings. 


(b) This is the overall fulltime average weekly ordinary time eamings men and women would recalve if there were equal 


proportions of men and women in all occupations. 


Source: Survey of Distribution and Composition of Employee Earnings and Hours 
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Average weekly earnings of full-time adult employees, 1994p 


Over-award payments Overtime 
Earnings Earnings 

Occupation group Women Men ratlo{a) Women Men ratio{a} 

$ $ ratio $ $ ratio 
Managers and administrators 4.80 9.80 0.49 2.10 540 0.39 
Professionais 3.00 5.10 0.59 8.40 17.80 0.4? 
Para-professionals 0.60 3.60 0.17 12.50 49.00 0.26 
Tradespersons 3.60 715.50 0.23 19.10 78.00 0.24 
Clerks 6.80 6.30 t.08 9.70 29.20 0.33 
salespersons and personal service 
workers 3.10 10.20 0.30 16.80 17.30 O97 
Plant and machine operators, and drivers 12.50 8.90 1.40 40.00 122.00 0.33 
Labourers and related workers 4.30 7.00 0.61 26.40 69.90 0.38 
All occupations 4.70 8.80 0.53 12.60 51.60 0.24 


(a) Ratio of female to male earnings. 


source, Survey of Distribution and Composition of Employee Earnings and Hours 


few occupations in which women’s ordinary 
time average weekly carmmings were at least 5% 
more than men's. These included counsellors, 
librarians, home companions and aides, and 
automobile drivers (all 6%), and forklift and 
related drivers (10%). 


The F/M eamings ratio can be adjusted 
(standardised) to compensate for the different 
distribution of men and women across 
occupation groups. When standardised, the 
F/M earnings ratio changes little, from 0.86 to 
0.85. The overall effect of occupational 
differences on earnings differences is 
therefore small. While men are more likely 
than women to work in higher paying 
management occupations, they are also more 
likely than women to work in lower paying 
occupations (tradespersons; plant and 
machine operators, and drivers; and labourers 
and related workers). 


In 1994, the average amount of over-award 
pay and overtime pay that women and men 
received varied considerably by occupation. 
Except for clerks and plant and machine 
operators and drivers, men earned more on 
average than women from over-award 
payments. Female plant and machine 
operators and drivers received 40% more 
over-award pay and female clerks 8% more 
than their male counterparts. Women carned 
less than men from overtime regardless of 
occupation. This is mainly because men 
worked more hours overtime than women. 
Only among salespersons and personal 
service workers were overtime earnings 
similar for men and women (a F/M earnings 
ratio of 0.97). For other occupation groups 
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womens overtime earnings were considerably 
less then men's. 


Age differences 


Some of the difference between women's and 
men's earnings may be due to the younger 
age structure of female workers. Women are 
under-represented in the older, higher paid 
age groups and over-represented in the 
younger, lower paid age groups. This is 
because there were fewer women in the 
labour force in the past and women have 
traditionally left the labour force earlier than 
men. 


In 1994, for adult fulltime employees, 
average earnings in their main job increased 
until about the age of 50 and then declined. 
However, at all ages, men's average earnings 
were greater than women's. The smallest 
difference in average earnings was among 
those aged 15-19 (F/M earnings ratio of 0.94) 
and greatest difference among those aged 
45-54 (F/M earnings ratio of 0.74). 


Educational differences may partly explain the 
greater difference in carnings between older 
men and women. In the past, the number of 
men with tertiary qualifications far exceeded 
that of women. 


The earnings ratio can be standardised to the 
age structure of all employees. When 
standardised, the F/M earnings ratio increases 
from 0.80 to 0.82. This implies that only a 
small proportion of the overall difference in 
the main job earnings of full-time adult men 
and women employees can be attributed to 
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Related ABS 
publications 


@® = = Distribution and 
Composition of 
Employee Earnings 
and Hours - 
Austratia Preliminary 
(6305.0) 


@ Weekly Earnings cf 
Employees 
(Distribution) 
(6310.0) 


differences in the age structure of male and 
female workers. 


Continuity of employment 


Women must often fit their careers around 
family responsibilities. This makes them more 
likely to work part-time than men. They may 
also have lengthy career breaks which affect 
their employment continuity and 
advancement prospects and hence the level 
they will attain within a particular occupation. 


The Survey of Women's Employment Patterns, 
conducted in Adelaide in 1992, found that 
55% of women who had been employed (in 
Australia) al some time since 1982 had hada 


break of 3 months or more from employment. 


41% of women who said that their most 
recent change in employment had been a 
break of 3 months or more had taken the 
break either for the birth of a child or to care 
for children or others’. 


Endnotes 


1 Women's Employment Patterns Adelaide 
Statistical Division, November 1992 (6215.4). 
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Full-time employees, 1994 


Average weekly Age 
Age group garnings distribution 
(years) Women Men Women Men 

$ $ % % 
15-19 286 305 5.0 3.9 
20-24 452 485 19.4 12.3 
254 567 640 30.0 28.6 
35-44 570 744 23.1 27.2 
45—54 542 734 18.2 20.0 
55-59 507 652 3.3 5.1 
60-64 519 61/7 0.9 2.5 
BS + 441* 607 0.2* 0.4 
Total 524 G55 100.0 100.6 


(a) In their main job only. 


Source: Survey of Weekly Eamings of Employees 
(Distribution) 


Women's contribution 
to couple earnings 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 





The proportion of couples with dependent 
children with both partners employed 
increased from 42% in 1984 to 53% in 1994 
(see Family — national summary table 

p. 26). Factors contributing to this change 
include a move away from traditional views of 
women’s roles; legislation for equal 
employment opportunity and pay; the 
availability and acceptability of child care; 
economic pressures, such as periods of high 
inflation and high housing interest; and the 
desire for a higher standard of living. 


Between 1987 and 1994, the period on which 
this review is based, the labour force 
participation rate of women rose from 49% to 
52% (see Work — national summary table 

p. 86). The participation rate for married 
women with dependent children rose from 
about 56% to 61%. In 1994, this rate was 14 
percentage points higher than the labour 
force participation rate of married women 
without dependent children. This latter group 
includes retired women. The labour force 
participation rate of married women with 


in 1994 women 
contributed, ort 
average, 35% of the 
earnings of couples 
with children. When 


both partners dependent children varies depending on the 
; season. For example, it regularly drops by 
worked full-time, about 4 percentage points over Christmas 
women contributed _—holiday periods. The participation rate of 
married women without children is less 
43%, influenced by seasonal factors. 


In 1994, among couples with dependent 
children where both partners were 
employees, the most common working 
arrangement (55%) was for the husband to 
work full-time and the wife to work part-time. 
In 42% of couples both partners were 
employed full-time. In the remaining 3% of 
couples the husband was a part-time 
employee. In contrast, among couples 
without dependent children where both 


1986 


Couple earnings 


Couple earings is the sum of a husband's and 
wife's total weekly carmings. In most cases it 
approximates the family's total income from 
earnings even though earnings of other family 
members are excluded, This review uses earnings 
data of employees to show the conoibution 
women make to family earnings and is therefore 
confined to those couples where both partners 
are employees. Earnings are the major 
contributet to family income, However, they are 
not the only possible source of income so the 
review does not present a complete picture of 
family income. 


Labour force participation of 
married women 


% 

With dependent children 70 
yer tere fe 
50 

VO nn 40 


Without dependent children 





1988 1990 


Year 


1992 1934 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Employment status of couples where both partners were employees, 


1994 
With dependent childran 
Employment Husband Husband 
status of wife full-time part-time 
000 ‘000 
Full-time 320.0 12.2 
Part-time 416.3 tig 
Fotal 736.3 23.6 


Source: Weakly Earnings of Employees (Distribution) 


1 


Without dependent children 


Husband Husband 
Total full-time part-time Total 
‘O00 ‘000 ‘000 ‘OGD 
332.2 382.0 $6.0 397.0 
427.6 152.0 14.7 166.6 
759.9 534.0 29.7 563.7 
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Wife's average contribution to couple earnings where the husband was 


a full-time employee 

1987 — wife employed +1994 — wife employed 
Coupie type Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 

Ye % %o a 

Couple with dependent child{ren} aged less 
than 15 years only 43.7 27.5 443 27.6 
Couple with dependent children aged less than 
15 years and #5 years or more 42.5 27.6 41.8 24.5 
Couple with dependent child(ren) aged 15 
years or more only 42.0 26.0 40.6 27d 
All employed couples with dependent 
children 43.1 27.5 43.1 ef. 


Source: Weekly Earnings of Employees (Distribution) 


partners were employces, the most common 
working arrangement (68%) was for both 
partners to work full-time. These proportions 
were similar in 19877. 


Married women's earnings 


In 1994, women in couples with dependent 
children in which both partners were full-time 
employees contributed 43% of the couple's 
earnings. The contribution varied according 
to the age of the children. Women with 
dependent children only aged under 15 made 
the highest contribution (44%). Those with 
children only aged over 15 contributed 41% 
of the couple's earnings. In comparison, 
women aged 15-39 who had no dependent 


children contributed 46% of the couple's 
eamings. 


In couples with dependent children in which 
the husband was a full-time employee and the 
wife was a part-time employee, the average 
contribution of women to the couple's 
earnings was 27%. Among these couples, 
women with dependent children both under 
and over 15 years of age had the lowest 
contribution (24%). Women aged 15-39 who 
had no dependent children made a higher 
average contribution (32%) than those with 
dependent children. There was littl change 
in the contributions of married women to 
couple earnings between 1987 and 1994. 


Employment status of couples where both partners were employees, 


1994 


Quinties for couple's weekly earnings 


Less than $761— 


Employment status of partners $761 
Ya 
With dependent children 
Both partners full-time employees 10.0 
Husband full-time, wife part-time 27.7 
Husband part-time, wife full/part-time 00.9 
All couples with dependent children 21.1 
Without dependent children 
Both partners full-time employees 9.6 
Husband fuil-time, wife part-time 39.2 
Husband part-time, wife full/part-time 66.1 


All couples without dependent children 20.6 
Source: Weekly Earnings of Employees (Distribution) 
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$961— $1,121— More than 

$960 $1,120 $1,400 $1,400 Total 
Ya % Yo % ri 

18.0 17.3 25,2 29.4 100.0 
24.8 17.5 18.5 11.6 100.0 
22.0 a 7.1" 10.0° 100.0 
21.9 17.0 21.0 19.0 100.0 
20.1 21.7 24.8 23.8 100.0 
25.t 15.6 12.2 rg 100.0 
19.4 7.4" 3.8* mie 100.0 
21.4 19.3 20.3 18.4 100.0 


Related ABS 
publications 


# Weekly Earnings of 
Employees 
(Distribution), 
Australia, 1994 
(6203,0) 
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Married women’s average contribution to couple earnings among 
couples where both partners were employees, 1994 
Quintiles tor couple's weekly earnings 


Less than $761— 


Couple type $761 
% 
Couple with dependent childfren} 


aged lass than 15 years only 32.6 
Couple with dependent children aged less 
than 15 years and 15 years or more 33.4 


Couple with dependent childfren} 
aged 15 years or more only 39.4 


Allemployed couples with 
dependent children a 


Source: Weekly Earnings of Employees {Distribution} 


Low and high couple earnings 


The earnings of couples are directly related to 
their working arrangements. In 1994, 55% of 
couples with dependent children in which 
both partners were full-time employees had 
couple earnings over $1,120 per week. This 
put these couples in the top 40% of couples 
in terms of couple earnings. 49% of couples 
without dependent children in which both 
partners were employees were in the top 40% 
of couples in terms of couple earnings. 


$3% of couples with dependent children in 
which the husband was a full-time employee 
and the wife was a part-time employee had 
couple earnings that placed them in the 
bottom 40% of couples. Among similar 
couples without dependent children 64% had 
couple earnings that placed them in the 
bottom 40% of couples. Couples in which the 
husband was a part-time employee were the 
most likely to have couple earnings that fell in 
the bottom 40% of couples, 78% of those with 
dependent children and 86% of those without 
dependent children. 


$961— $1,121-— More than 
$960 $1,120 $1,400 $1,400 Total 
So % Oe % % 
35.3 34.3 37.3 435.9 35.4 
33.4 35.5 36.3 30.4 33.5 
38.9 39,5 34.8 35.2 36.6 
35.5 35.3 36.7 34.9 35.4 


Overall, the average contributions that 
women made to couple carmiags were similar 
across the couple earnings quintiles, the 
contributions only varying by about 3 
percentage points. In couples with dependent 
children and couple earnings under $761 per 
week (the lowest quintile), women 
contributed 34% of the couple's earnings. In 
couples with dependent children and couple 
earnings of more than $1,400 (the highest 
quintile} women contributed 45%. Women in 
couples with dependent children aged less 
than 15 and more than 15 who were in the 
highest couple earnings quintile had the 
smallest average contribution to couple 
earnings (30%). 


The contributions made to couple earnings by 
married women aged 15-39 in couples 
without dependent children were also similar 
across the quintiles. The figures were close to 
their overall contribution of 44%. 


The small variation in contributions that 
married women made to couple earnings 
across the quintile ranges indicates that, when 
married women are working, their incomes 
tend to increase in proportion to their 
husbands’ incomes. 
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The estimated 
value of the 18 
biltion hours of 
unpaid work 
performed in 1992 
was $228 billion. 
Women contributed 
65% of this. 


In 1992, total unpaid work in Australia was 
estimated to be worth $226 billion. This was 
equivalent to 58% of the value of the gross 
domestic product in 1992. Over the year, 18 


hillion hours of unpaid work were performed 


compared to 16 billion hours of paid work. 
Currently, unpaid work is excluded from 


Australia's system of national accounts but the 


ABS supports its inclusion in a system of 
satellite accounts (separate accounting 
statements that are consistent with the core 
national accounts). 


Why measure unpaid work? 


Unpaid work fulfils many important functions 


that directly affect well-being and quality of 
life in a household. Households generally 


need the input of both paid and unpaid work. 


Consequently, the way in which households 
fulfil these functions can lead to relative 


advantages and disadvantages. For example, if 
two similar households have the same income 


but one has only one member in paid work 
and the other has two, the first household h 


Unpaid work 


Work is generally defined as activity that uses 
fabour and other factors of production to 
produce goods and services for sale in the 
market. Unpafd work receives no payment as the 
majoncy of the services are not produced for the 
market, There are, therefore, no appropriate 
monetary prices to use in the valuation of these 
services. Accordingly, the 1993 System of National 
Accounts excludes the value of unpaid work from 
its definition of economic production as it aims 
ta measure only market activiry and activity for 
which satisfactory near market values exist. 


A widely accepted principle for determining the 
scope of total unpaid work is the ‘third person 
criterion’, That is, if an activity could be carried 
out by paying someone to perfonn the service, eg 
cleaning or child care, then the activity can be 
classed as unpaid work. 


Total unpaid work comprises unpaid househald 
work (domestic activities, child care and 
purchasing goods and services) and volunteer 
and community work, 


as 


an economic and social advantage because a 


member is free to make the unpaid 
contribution to the household economy. 


Distributlon of time spent on unpaid household work, 1992 


Who does unpaid work? 


Overall, women did most of the unpaid work 


in Australia in 1992. Women spent, on 


average, 20% of their daily time doing unpaid 
household work, double the time men spent. 


Women contributed 88% of the value of work 
done on laundry, ironing and clothes care, 


Women Men 
Not Not 

Activity Employed employed Employed employed Tota! 

% % % % % 
Food and drink preparation and clean up 27.4 47.2 13.8 14.6 100.0 
Laundry, ironing and clothes care 37.4 51.0 6.8 4.8 100.0 
Other housework 31.5 50.6 9.0 8.9 100.0 
Gardening, lawn care and pool care 12.0 25.9 30.0 32.1 100.0 
Pet, animal care 22.6 34.3 22.7 20.4 100.0 
Home maintenance, improvement and carcare 4.3 8.3 49.5 33.9 100.0 
Household paperwork etc. 24.2 28.5 28.4 18.9 100.0 
Transport and associated travel 32.7 26,9 25.9 14.5 100.0 
Child care 31.4 46.5 17.7 47 100.0 
Purchasing and associated travel 28.2 33.2 22.0 16.6 100.0 


Source: Time Use Survey 
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Related ABS 
publications 


@® Occasional Paper: 
Unpaid Work and 
the Australian 
Economy, 1992 
(5240,0) 


and 82% of the value of work done on house 
cleaning. Men, however, made the greatest 
contribution to the value of unpaid work 
done on home maintenance, improvement 
and car care; and gardening, lawn care and 
pool care (83% and 62% respectively). 


Trends 


Between 1984 and 1994 the proportion of 
women participating in the labour force has 
increased from 45% to 52% (see Work — 
national summary table p. 86). Over the 
same period the proportion of couples with 
dependent children and both partners in paid 
work has increased from 42% to 53% (see 
Family — national summary table p. 26). In 
couple families where both partners are in 
paid work, women do less unpaid work than 
in couple families where only one partner is 
in paid work. Women who spend 40 hours a 
week in paid work do about five and a half 
hours a week less unpaid work than women 
not in paid work. This reduction is not 
because other household members increase 
their amount of unpaid work once a woman 
moves into the labour force. Therefore, cither 
less unpaid work is being done or market 
substitutions have been made, for example, in 
the areas of child care, cleaning, ironing, 
meals out etc. Future Time Use Surveys will 
determine if the tendency for some 
households to replace tasks previously carried 
out as unpaid work with paid market 
replacements is increasing. 


For more information on unpaid work see 
Australian Social Trends 1994 pp. 120-125 
Unpaid bousebold work. 
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How can unpaid work be 
valued? 


The ABS has adopted fndividual function 
replacement cost as the method of estimating the 
total value of unpaid work in Australia. This 
method assigns values ta the time spent on 
unpaid work according to what it would cost to 
pay someone else ta do the job. For example, 
time spent on cleaning is valued using a rete of 
pay for commercial cleaning and time spent on 
child minding is valued according to the rate of 
pay for child care workers, This method assumes 
that household members and market 
replacements are equally productive. 


Further estimates of the value of total unpaid 
work for Australia will be compiled when data 
from the proposed 1997 Time Use Survey 
become available. 


The value of unpaid work 


Using the individual function replacement 
cost method, the total value of unpaid work 
was estimated to be $227.8 billion in 1992. 
Unpaid household work, worth $209.7 
billion, accounted for most of the total value. 
Volunteer and community work made up the 
remaining $18.1 billion. 


Married women contributed 49% of the 
estimated value of unpaid household work 
and married men contributed a further 25%. 
Men and women contributed almost equally 
to unpaid volunteer and community work, 
although women not in paid employment and 
men in paid employment made a marginally 
greater contribution. 





Men 
Not Not 
Unpald work Employed employed Employed employed Total 
$ billion $ billion § billion $ billion $ billion 
Unpaid household work 56.9 82.5 40.3 30.0 209.7 
Married 447 58.2 31.5 2.1 155.9 
Not married 12.2 24.3 4.4 8.9 53.8 
Volunteer and community work 4.0 46 42 18.1 
Total 60.9 87.8 44,9 34.2 227.8 


(a) Estimated using individual function replacement cost method. 


Source: Unpaid Work and the Australian Economy 
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future? 


SOURCES OF INCOME 


Despite increasing 
superannuation 
coverage among 
Austratians, most 
people de not 
contribute enough 
to provide them 
with an adequate 
retirement income. 


| Superannuation: 
who will pay for the 


Most Australians currently rely on the age 
pension to support them during their 
retirement. The retired population is 


increasing in size. The Australian population 
aged 65 and over is expected to nearly double 


by 2041 (see Australian Social Trends 1994 
pp. 27-29 Projections of the aged 
population). In addition, people are living 
longer in retirement as life expectancies 
continue to increase (see Life expectancy 
trends pp. 51-54). Because of these two 


factors there are concerns about the ability of 


the pension system to provide adequate 
future financial support for retired people. 


In response the government has introduced 


incentives to encourage people to take 


greater responsibility in providing income for 
their retirement. Currently, most people hold 


their assets in the form of housing and 
consumer durables. These do not readily 
provide a retirement income’. Informing 
people about their superannuation 
requirements, and introducing compulsory 
superannuation and the superannuation 
guarantee charge (SGC), are Owo strategies 
that the government has implemented to 
increase national savings. 


The aim is to eventually make retired people 
independent of the age pension. Although the 
age pension will still be available, it will be a 


safety net complementing superannuation, 


which will be the main source of retirement 


income’. 


Superannuation coverage«) 


1988 
Labour force status Men Women 
%o % 
Empioyed 61.2 36.5 
Full-time 63.5 46.8 
Part-time 20.4 19.9 
Unemployed 3.2 2.2" 
Not in the labour force 1.8 1.5 
Total 47.5 19.6 


(a) People aged 15-74 years. 


Source: Superannuation Survey 
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Superannuation and 
employment 


People have superannuation coverage if they 
belong to 4 superannuation scheme towards 
which either they or their employer/pusiness are 
making contributions. A superannuation scheme 
is any fund, association or organisation set up for 
the purpose of providing financial cover for 
members when they retire from full-time work. 
Overseas superannuation funds are excluded. 


Employed peop/fe are those aged 15 and over 
who worked during the reference week for pay, 
profit, commission, payment in kind or without 
pay in a family business, or who had a job but 
were nat at work. 


Employees ate employed people who worked for 
an employer for wages or salary or in their own 
business, either with or without employees, if 
that business was a limited liability company. 


Increasing coverage 


Superannuation coverage of the population is 
increasing. Between 1983 and 1993, the 
proportion of people aged 15-74 with 
superannuation coverage increased from 34% 
to 51%. The increase was more marked for 
women than for men. 


The proportion of employed people covered 
by superannuation increased from 31% to 
80%. The superannuation coverage of people 
employed part-time increased more rapidly 
than that of people employed full-time. In 
1988, people employed full-time were three 
times more likely to have superannuation 


1993 

Persons Men Women Parsons 
% % %o % 
81.3 82.1 79.2 80.5 
58.3 85.4 87.0 85.9 
19.3 45.4 65.5 61.0 

2.7 4.6 3.6 4.2 

1.6 2.1 2.0 2.4 
33.6 59.5 42.2 50.8 


coverage than people employed part-time, 
58% compared tc 19%. By 1993 the difference 
was considerably smaller, 86% compared to 
61%. Superannuation coverage of people who 
were unemployed or not in the labour force 
was very low in both 1988 and 1993, although 
a slight increase occurred during the period. 


Coverage of employed people 


In 1993 employees were more than twice as 
likely to have superannuation coverage as 
self-employed people, 89% compared to 36%, 
One reason is that self-employed people may 
be out of the scope of compulsory 
superannuation legislation. 


Among those employed part-time, women had 
much higher coverage than men, 65% 
compared to 45%. Among people employed 
full-time, women also had a slightly higher 
rate of superannuation coverage than men, 
87% compared to 85%. However, overall, 
employed men had higher rates of 
superannuation coverage than women. This is 
because a large proportion of women (42%) 
but only a small proportion of men (8%) work 
part-time. 


In 1993 the superannuation coverage of 
employed people was highest among those 
aged 25—434 and 35-44 (84%). This was the 
case foc both men and women. Coverage was 
lowest among people aged 65—74, followed by 
those aged 15—24. This may be due to higher 
proportions of part-time workers in these age 
groups. These were also the only two age 
groups where women had higher rates of 
superannuation coverage than men. 


employed people, 1993 
9, 
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15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-74 
Age group (years) 
source: Superannuation Survey 
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Industry and coverage 


In 1993 rates of superannuation coverage 
varied widely according to industry of 
employment. People employed in industries 
that had high public sector involvement had 
higher rates of superannuation coverage than 
those employed in other industries. People 
employed in electricity, gas and water, and 
communication had the highest rates of 
superannuation coverage, 98%, followed by 
public administration and defence, 96%. 


People working in the agriculture, forestry, 
fishing and hunting industry had the lowest 
superannuation coverage (49%). This reflects 
the high proportion of selfemployed people 
in this industry. People who worked in the 
recreation, personal and other services 
industry also had low rates of superannuation 
coverage (65%), This is likely to be due to the 
high numbers of part-time workers in this 
industry. 


Superannuation contributions 


In 1993, 4 in S$ employed Australians had 
superannuation coverage. However, this does 
not reflect whether adequate contributions 
were being made. The Fitzgerald report’ 
recommends that people contribute around 
18% of their earnings to be completely 
independent from the age pension during 


Superannuation coverage by 
industry, 1993 


Industry Men Women Persons 
% % Yo 
Electricity, gas &water 98.1 96.4 97.9 
Communication 98.8 95.6 97.8 
Public administration & 
defence S78 92.3 95.5 
Mining $3.9 81.6 92.7 
Manufacturing 91.9 83.6 B9.7 
Community services 88.4 87.6 87.9 
Finance, property & 
business services 83.9 84.8 84.4 
Transport and storage 83.8 77.4 82.3 
Wholesale & retailtrade 79.1 69,7 75.1 
Construction ?3.2 55.9 70.7 
Recreation, personal & 
other services 64.9 64.3 64.5 
Agriculture, forestry, 
fishing & hunting 53.0 394 489 
Total $2.1 78.2 80.5 


Source: Superannuation Survey 
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retirement. The Superannuation Guarantee 
Charge requires that employers contribute a 
minimum of 3% of their employees’ earnings 
to a superannuation scheme, however some 
employers may contribute more than 3%. It is 
the responsibility of the individual to meet 
the gap between the SGC and the 
recommended contribution. 


Overall, contributions being made by 
employees in Australia in 1993 were not 
sufficient for people to be independent of the 
age pension. An employed person would 
need to contribute at least 15% of their 
earnings in conjunction with the SGC 
contribution of 3% made by their employer to 
be independent of the age pension in 
retirement. In 1994, just over 1% of all 
employees with superannuation coverage 
made personal contributions of 15% of their 
earings OF More. 


In 1993, only half of all employees covered by 
a superannuation scheme made personal 
contributions to that scheme. Of these 
people, one-quarter contributed less than 3% 
of their earnings. Only 3% contributed 15% or 
more of their earnings to their 
superannuation scheme. 


Full-time employees were more likely to make 
personal contributions to their 
superannuation scheme than part-time 
employees, 335% compared to 25%. However, 
among those employees who made personal 
contributions, part-time employees 
contributed more of their earnings than 
full-time employees. 9% of these part-time 
employees contributed 15% or more of their 


The Superannuation Guarantee 
Charge 


The government introduced the Supersnriuation 
Guarantee Charge (SGC) in 1992 as part of its 
retirement income policy, The main aim of the 
policy in the long term is to make most 
Australians independent of the age pension. 


The SGC is a taxation charge on employers who 
do not satisfy the prescribed minimum standard 
of employer contributions to superannuation. In 
1992, the prescribed minimum standard 
contribution under the SGC Bill was 3%. By 
2002-03, the SGC Bill requires employers to 
contribute at least 9% of employees’ earnings to a 
superannuation scheme. The dollar value of the 
SGC is equivalent to the cost of the prescribed 
minimum standard. However, paying the charge 
is less attractive than meeting the standard 
because the charge is non-cdeductible for income 
tax purposes. 


earnings to a superannuation scheme 
compared to 2% of full-time employees. 


Of all employees who had superannuation 
coverage, men were more likely to make 
personal contributions than women, 56% 
compared to 41%. However, among these 
people, women were slightly more likely to 
contribute 15% or more of their earnings than 
men, 3% compared to 2%. This may be due to 
higher proportions of women working 
part-time and these women being able to 
make larger contributions because they are 
financially supported by their partner’, 


Personal contributions of employees aged 15-74 years with 


superannuation coverage, 1993 
Men 
Personal superannuation Full-time Part-time 


contributions worker worker 
% % 
Under 3% 25.9 27.7 
3% to under 5% 32.3 21.6 
5% to under 70% 35.3 26.9 
10% to under 15% 4.4 8.6 
15% & over 2.2 15.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 
% of people with 
coverage who made 
personal contributions 57.7 25.4 


Source: Superannuation Survey 
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Women All amployees 
Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 
worker worker worker worker Total 
%o % %a % % 
24.8 21.2 25.5 22.2 25.2 
a2.6 19,7 32.4 19.9 31.3 
37.4 40.2 35.8 38.2 36.0 
42 10.5 4.3 10.2 4.8 
1.3 8.4 1.4 9.4 2.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
43.9 25.4 54.7 25.4 45.7 


Related ABS 
publications 


* Superannuation 
Australia, November 
1993 (6319.0) 


* Retirement and 
Retirement. 
Intentions, Australia, 
October 1992 
(6238.0) 


Whether employees make personal 
contributions also varies with age. In 1993, 
39% of employees aged 45-54 made personal 
contributions to their superannuation scheme 
compared to 27% of those aged 15-24. People 
are more likely to make personal 
contributions later in life as disposable 
income increases and financial priorities 
change from family and home to retirement’. 


Main income source in 
retirement 


Before the $GC, superannuation schemes 
have had limited coverage and adequacy. In 
1992, 43% of people who had retired from 
full-time work aged 45 and over reported that 
they had superannuation cover at retirement, 
but only 11% stated that superannuation had 
been their main source of income at 
retirement. 44% stated that government 
benefits were their main source of income at 
retirement (see Australian Social Trends 1994 
pp. 143-146 Retirement income). 


However. there are indications that this 
situation is changing. In 1993, 48% of 
employees aged 45-74 who made personal 
contributions to a superannuation scheme 
expected superannuation to be their main 
source of income in retirement. 24% of these 
people expected some form of pension to be 
their main source of income in retirement. 


SOURCES OF INCOME 


Intended use of lump sum 
payment 


In 1992, 61% of people aged 45 and over who 
intended to retire and were ina 
superannuation scheme expected to receive a 
lump sum payment at retirement. Over half 
(55%) of these people intended to invest their 
payment to produce genuine income returns. 
24% had not decided what they would do 
with their payment. 


Of the remaining people, the majority 
intended to use their lump sum to pay off 
their home, pay for home improvements or 
buy a new home. This was followed by pay for 
a holiday, clear outstanding debts or buy or 
pay off a car/vehicle. Using a lump sum 
payment in this way may allow people to live 
ona smaller income during their retirement. 
However, it is of concern to policy makers 
because the aim of superannuation is to save 
for retirement. If peaple use their 
superannuation payments to pay off debts, 
they may not be able to provide themselves 
with retirement income, and they may 
become dependent on the age pension as 
their main source of retirement income. 


Endnotes 


1 Gallagher, P. (1993) Retirement Income 
Modelling & Policy Development tn Australia 
Conference Paper prepared for the Economic 
Modelling Hureau of Australia Conference on the 
Asia-Pacific Economy. 


2 Fitzgerald, V.W. (1993) National Saving: A report 
to the Treasurer. 


4 Welling, M. (1993) Superfiunes, 
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Purchasing power 





Between 1974 and 
1994, on average, 
prices increased 4.5 
times. In the same 
period, disposable 
household incomes 


increased 5.5 times. 
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EXPENDITURE 


Goods and services cost more than ever 
before. However while prices have increased, 
incomes have generaily increased faster. A 
person on the average wage can buy more 
now than 20 years ago. Despite the increase 
in prices, and the associated decrease in the 
purchasing power of money, people's 
purchasing power has increased. 


Price increases 


In 1974 the average cost of a litre of milk in 
Sydney was 30c compared to $1.03 in 1994. 
Over the same period the average price of Ikg 
of rump steak in Sydney increased from $3.24 
to $12.62. Overall, an average basket of goods 
and services that cost $100 in 1974 would 
have cost $449 in 1994. 


In 1974 a jar of jam was the cheapest of the 
selected items but by 1994 it was the third 
most expensive. Over this period the price of 
jam increased §.4 times, compared to the 
price of the average basket of goods and 
services increasing 4.5 times. Part of this 
difference may be accounted for in the change 
in the quality of jam over this period. 


Average retail prices of selected 








goods, Sydney 
Itemia) 1974 1984 1994 
$ $ $ 

1 litre milk 0.30 0.68 1.93 
500g butter 0.68 1.59 1.668 
680g loat of white bread 0.24 0.89 1.67 
1kg rump steak 3.24 7.64 12.62 
ikg sausages 0.98 2,47 3.51 
1kg onions 0.43 1.01 1.16 
A25qg tin of peaches 0.40 1,10 1.92 
1 dozen 55g eggs 0.84 1.54 1.91 
2kg white sugar 0.47 1.30 2.04 
500g jar of jam 0.28 1.30 2.32 
250g taa 0.36 1.36 1.82 





(a) Item prices in 1974 and 1984 have been adjusted to 
reflect the quantity of the equivalent product sold in 
1994. Some items have changed slightly in nature, and 
so are not directly cornparable. 


Source: Average Retail Prices (annual averages) 
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Purchasing power 


Purchasing power is the amount of goods and 
services that can be bought with a given amount 
of money. Increasing prices reduce the 
purchasing power of money. 


The consumer price index (CPI) measures 
changes in the «rice of a basket of goods and 
services which reflects the buying patterns of an 
average employee household in an average 
Australian capital city. The CPI does not 
accurately reflect the change in the cost of goods 
and services for any individual or household, 
either within the CPI population group or 
outside it. 


The CPI basket of goods and services is only 
representative of items bought by employee 
households in capital cities and not the whole 
population. Pensioners, for exampte, would be 
expected to have a different average basket of 
goods and services. However, studies have 
shown that average price changes in their basket 
have been broadly similar to those for the CPI 
basket. 


Because the spending pattems of people change, 
it is important to revise the basket of goods and 
services periodically so it reflects the current 
expenditure patterns of the CPI population 
group. The basket of goods and services was 
revised most recently in 1992. 


As well as revisions to the items within the basket 
of goods and services, same items change in 
quality over time. For example, a standard loaf of 
bread in 1974 was a 2lb home delivered unsticed 
white loaf. In 1994 it was a 680g sliced white loaf 
sold in a supermarket. The statisticians 
responsible for the price index evaluate the 
effects of quality change separately from price 
change. 


Between 1974 and 1984, all of the selected 
items, except eggs, more than doubled in 
price, with jam increasing 4.7 times, and 
bread increasing 3.6 times. However, between 
1984 and 1994 the increase in prices was 
much slower. None of the selected items 
doubied in price, and butter only increased in 
price by $%. This pattern reflects the general 
increase in the CPI over these periods. 
Between 1974 and 1984 the CPI increased 2.7 
times, while in the next ten years it increased 
only 1.7 times. 


Increase in average prices 1974-94 
Goods and services with 


the fastest increase in price Increase 
ratio 
Cigarettes & tobacco 10.0 
Government owned dwelling rents 9.4 
Local government rates & charges 7.1 
Health services 6.4 
Hairdressing services 6.0 
Lirban transport fares 5.9 
Dry cleaning & shoe repairs 5.9 
Consumer price index 4.5 


Source: Consumer Price Index (annual averages) 


Variation between goods 


Although the overall price of an average 
basket of goods and services has increased 4.5 
times in the last 20 years, the prices of 
different components of that basket have 
increased at different rates. The average price 
of cigarettes and tobacco increased more than 
ten times. The rapid increase in the cost of 
cigarettes and tobacco mainly reflects 
increased government charges. Rent paid on 
government owned dwellings increased 
nearly ten times, more than twice the rate of 
the CPI, mainly due to the decrease in 
government subsidies for public housing. 


Between 1974 and 1994, the price of poultry 
and household appliances increased at less 
than half the rate of the average basket of 
goods and services, reflecting the changes in 
the production and distribution of these 
goods. 


EXPENDITURE 


Goods and services with 


the slowest increase in price Increase 
ratic 
Poultry 2.0 
Appliances 2.2 
Postat & telephone services 3.0 
Pork 3.3 
Lamb & mutton 3.3 
Men's & boys’ clothing 3.7 
Footwear 3.8 
Consumer price index 4.5 


Regional differences 


Prices vary between cities. For example, in 
1994 leaded petrol was cheapest in Brisbane. 
Al an average of 60.8c per litre it was 7.2c per 
litre cheaper than the next cheapest capital 
city Sydney). Rump steak was most expensive 
in Darwin ($12.69/kg) and Sydney 
($12.62/kg), and cheapest in Perth ($20.56) 
and Melbourne ($10.98). At $1.54/ke the price 
of oranges in Sydney was nearly twice the 
price in Canberra (78c/kg). 


These price differences reflect average prices 
in 1994. While the differences may fluctuate 
in the short-term, the overall increase in 
prices is very similar between the capital 
cities. Between June quarter 1974 and June 
quarter 1994 prices in Adelaide increased 4.7 
times, only 3% higher than the national 
average. In Brisbane prices increased 2% less 
than the national average. 


Average retail prices of selected goods, 1994 


1 litre 1 loat 1 litre 1kKg rump tkg laundry 1kg 
Capital city petrola) bread milikk steak detergent oranges 

cents $ $ $ $ $ 
Sydney 68.9 1.67 ¥.03 12.62 4.41 1.54 
Melbourne 68.9 1.55 1.05 10.98 4.48 1.18 
Brisbane 60.8 1.47 1.06 71.43 471 4.11 
Adelaide 70.5 1.25 0.99 11.43 4.34 0.82 
Perth 69,0 1.34 1.05 10.56 4.65 1.46 
Hobart 75.2 1.55 1.12 11.08 5.04 0.99 
Darwin 73.1 1.71 0.95 12.69 4.87 1.45 
Canberra 71.7 1.68 1.07 14.11 4.48 0.78 


(a) Leaded petrot. 


Source: Average Retail Prices (annual averages) 
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Earnings and disposable 
income 


Average male earnings is the average wages and 
salaries received by men employed either 
part-time or full-time. it inclucles ordinary ime 
and overtime eamings. Male earnings have been 
used in this review because comparable data for 
female earnings are not available in a long time 
series. 


Disposable income per capita is the total 
household income Jess income tax, other direct 
taxes, fees, fines etc., consumer debr interest and 
unrequited transfers to overseas as estimated in 
the national accounts, divided by the totai 
estimated resident population. This represents 
the average amount of money a person has 
available to spend on goods and services. 


income 


While the price of the average basket of goods 
and services increased 4.5 times between 
1974 and 1994, average full-time male 
earnings increased 13% more. Disposable 
income per capita increased 5.5 times (22% 
more than the CPI). The difference between 
the increase in male earnings and disposable 
income per capita is largely due to the 
increasing number of women in paid 
employment and the closing of the gap 
between men's and women's earnings (see 
Differences in men's and women's earnings 
pp. 111-114). Over this period 
unemployment benefits increased 26% more 
than the CPI and the aged pension increased 
36% more. This rapid growth reflects the 
changes in the way increases in social security 
payments are calculated (see Australian Social 
Trends 1994 pp. 147-153 Social security 
transfer payments). 


Value of weekly incomes 

income 1974 1994 increase 
$ $ ratio 

Average male 


earnings(a) 133 658 4.9 
Disposable income 

per capita 5605p = 5.5 
Aged pension 26 159 ~—s«G.1 


Linempioyment benefit 26 147 47 

fa) Average ordinary time full-time male eamings 

Source: Average Weekly Earnings; Australian National 
Accounts: National Income, Expenditure and Product; 


Estimated Resident Population; Department of Social 
Security Annual Aeport 


a 
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Overall, in 1990 the prices of goods and services 
in Australia were very similar to those in other 
OECD countries. Average OECD prices were only 
1% higher than Australian prices. 


International comparison 


Of the countries selected, Japan had the highest 
prices, 27% higher than in Australia. However, 
incomes were alsa higher in fapan than in 
Australia. The price of bread in Japan was almost 
double the price in Australia. This reflects the 
cultural and dietary differences between the two 
counties. 


New Zealand and the United States had, on 
average, the lowest prices, 13% and 11% lower 
than Australian prices respectively. 


The overall price levels in Australia were similar 
to these in Canada and Italy (which were 2% 
higher}, and the UK (4% lower}. However within 
this overall picture, chere was significant variation 
in prices. [In Italy clothing was less than half the 
price it was in Australia, but rent and water 
charges were 50% higher. 


Relative price levels in selected 
OECD countries, 1990 


Country Bread Rent(a) Clothing Total(b} 


NZ 97 93 80 87 
USA i01 79 93 a9 
UK 110 101 75 96 
Australia 100 100 100 100 
Canada 121 104 101 102 
Italy 136 149 46 102 


France 139 165 74 10% 
Germany 134 144 #03 113 
Japan 199 #21 120 127 
OECD 130 106 B4 101 


(a) Gross rent and water charges. 

(6) The basket of goods and services in each country 
reflects the purchasing patterns of the entire 
population in that country, not just the CP! 


population group. 


Source: Gross Domestic Product at Purchasing Power 
Parity in OECD Countnes (5226.0) 





Related ABS 
publications 


# Consumer Price 
Index (6461.0) 


® Average Retail Prices 
of Selected frems, 
Fight Capital Cities 
(6403.0) 


Purchasing power of eamings 


The time it took a person on the average male 
wage to purchase an average basket of goods 
and services decreased by 9% overall berween 
1974 and 1994. However, the change in the 
amount of time a person had to work to earn 
enough to a buy specific item varied 
according to the item. 


Between 1974 and 1994 the time it took at 
average male earnings to carn enough to buy 
a dozen eggs fell by 54% to 7 minutes. Butter 
also became much more affordable over this 
period. The length of time it took to earn 
enough to buy a loaf of bread increased by 
38%, and the time it took to earn enough for a 
jar of jam increased by 71%. Tea and tinned 
peaches were about as affordable in 1994 as 
in 1974. 
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Minutes of work, at average male 
wage, to pay for selected items 


ltem 1974(b) 1994 Change 
mins mins Yo 
1 litre milk 5 4 -29.8 
500g dutter 12 6 -49,9 
680g loaf of white bread 4 6 37.9 
{kg rump steak 58 46 -21.0 
1kg sausages 18 13 -27.4 
1kg onions 4 -45.2 
825g tin of peaches 7 7 -2.0 
1 dozen eggs 15 7 -53.8 
1kq white sugar fi 12.6 
500g jar of jam 8 71.0 
co0g ted 7 2.9 


fa} At Sydney prices. 
(b} Item prices in 1974 have been adjusted to reflect the 
quantity of the equivalent product in 1994. 


Source: Consumer Price Index; Average Weekly Earnings: 
Labour Force Survey 
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National and state summary tabies.................130 


Tremds Fn ROUSHIG cece fl BY 


Most Austraiian homes have brick walls and at ieast three bedrooms, and 
are heated by electricity or mains gas. 


Sate as PROUSCS? cece ceeccssstettissitttitsiisssstseen..'f a6 


In 1993, over half a million households were victims of household crime. 
62% of these households were not members of neighbourhood or rural 


watch. 


investment in residential rental 
pele) ) nS een i. f 


In 1993, three-quarters of a million people were investors in residentia! 
rental property. 78% of these people invested in only one rental property. 


HOUSING COSTS 


Low income private renters... 24 


In 1990, low income private renter families spent 36% of their incomes on 
rent. By 1994, this had increased to 42%. 
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Housing — national summary 






HOUSING STOCK Units | 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
Dwellings n.a. na. 45900 na 5556 na 6148 na 6322 na 6678 
Houses (of dwellings) n.d. na F778 na. 80.8 na. 80.7 na F782 na 79.4 
Flats and apartments (of dwellings) na. na. 9.7 na. 9.0 na = =611.5 na na na 12.5 
Owned {af dwellings} na. na. 36.7 na 43.0 na. 42.4 na 416 na 41.8 
Being purchased (of dwellings) na. na. 30.7 na 29.4 na 8 §=6279.2 na 27.6 na 26.3 
Public rental (of dwellings) n.d. a. 5.1 na. 5.5 na. 5.8 na 5.6 na 6.2 
Size of new private sector houses 167 170 s«478 182 =. 186 198 189 =©6188 187 189 192 
Size cf new public sector houses 98 104 108 111 114 114 110 121 122 130 141 
Private sector dwellings 116.7 129.1 126.5 1062 107.7 139.4 147.5 1229 123.0 1448 157.3 
Public sectar dwellings completed 1314 133 139 136 107 10 125 115 9&7 11.1 9.9 
HOUSING COSTS |units | 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
Housing interest rate % 11.8 11.6 13.8 15.5 14.2 15.3 16.9 15.1 11.9 99 8.9 
Affordability index no. na na 6141.1 135.1 1395.1 110.1 100.9 111.7 133.8 152.4 162.8 
Average weekly earnings index no. 67.1 722 767 822 6872 93.5 100.0 1066 1115 1135 116.9 
Private rental index ne. $8.2 625 686 75.7 83.7 92.7 100.0 1047 106.3 106.7 107.1 
Public rental index ne. 56.1 61.4 679 74.0 865.1 945 100.0 105.0 110.0 1125 115.3 
Project home price index no. na na na Fi 77.1 91.4 100.0 1021 102.1 103.0 105.8 
Me ads is in house building no. na na na 779 83.8 929 100.0 1046 104.9 1407.0 112.1 
neo for new ‘900 197 19.41 170 153 15.7 161 11.9 13.0 160 157 186 
awcling onnis for new $m 694 790 8728 8720 844 1002 880 1041 41312 #%1315 1724 
Ecinanes comity arts tay $m 641 597 507 499 707 998 905 983 1359 1642 2899 
TTCURIOCHETIEME LCL Units | 1994 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
Public sector dwelling stock ‘000 259.7 273.5 2883 3155 327.7 337.7 351.7 3620 369.5 376.7% nya. 
Housing waiting list ‘O00 140.7 1446 156.2 168.7 198.1 2009 195.0 2023 216.3 2322 nya 
Applicants accommadated ‘000 97.5 41.7 465 498 478 493 53.4 519 493 542 = nya 

Beene Ea Sri pred bag mchaued ahd publ weal sod ese week 


rent, figures are for the year ending 30 June. 
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Housing — state summary 


HOUSING STOCK Units | Years - NSW 





Dwellings - '000 1994 | 22372 
Houses (of dwellings) % 1994 76.2 
Flats and apartments (of dwellings) | % 41994 15.4 
Owned tof dwellings} % 1994 44.0 
Being purchased {of dwellings) % | 1994 258 
Public rental (of dwellings) | Yo 1994 ! 74 
Size of new private sector houses | m* 1993-94 187 
Size of new public sector houses | m* 1993-94 183 
Dwellings completed ‘G00 1993-94 45.5 


HOUSING COSTS 


NSW 


Affordability index(a) no.  ; 1993-94] 130.1 
Finance commitments for new ; "DOOG | 1993-94 5.5 
dwellings | 
Finance commitments for new $m 1993-94 595.5 
dwellings 

Finance commitments for is 

alterations and additions $m ed 
Mean weekly rent $ 1994 135 
SCC CIERe Le Units | Years | NSW 
Public sector dwelling stock ‘000 1992-93] 127.3 
Housing waiting list ‘000 | 1992-93] 81.8 


Applicants accommodatec ‘000 - 1992-93 | 13.3 


(a) State data refer to capital cities only. 


Vic. 





Qid 


1657.6 1194.1 


82.5 
12.6 
39.3 
28.1 
4.1 
195 


147 


587.9 


35.8 
7.8 
7.3 


Tas. 


483.3 
84.7 
wit 
45.2 
25.4 
v3 
174 
149 


3.8 


Tas. 


204.0 
0.2 
16.1 
64.9 
93 


Tas. 


14.3 
5.0 
2.1 


NT 


66.5 
63.2 
25.0 
14.3 
29.3 


247 


10.4 


ACT 


110.6 
81.3 
9.3 
28.1 
36.3 
12.8 
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Aust. 


6 677.9 


+ 


79.4 
12.5 
41.8 
28.3 
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Affordability index — the ratic of average household 
income to the average income needed to meet the 
repayments for an average established dwelling 
ourchased by a first hame buyer. A value of 100 
indicates that a household with average income 
would meet the average income requirements to 
service the average mortgage. An increase in the 
index represents an improvement in affordability. 
Reference; Commonwealth Bank of Australia and 
the Housing Industry Association Housing Report 


Aiterations and additions —~ al] approved structural and 
non-structural changes lo a dwelling of a value of 
not Jess than $10,000 which are integral to the 
functional and structural design of the dwelling, eg 
garages, Carports, pergolas, reroofing, recladding 
etc., but excluding swimming pools, ongoing 
repairs, landscaping, and maintenance and home 
improvements not involving building work. 
Reference: Housing Finance for Owner Occupation, 
Australia (5609.0); Building Activity, Australia 
(8752.0) 


Applicants accommodated — the total number of 
applicants accommodated in public rental 
accommodation in a year. 

Reference: Deparmment of Health, Housing and 
Community Services d4rnual Report 


Average weekly earings index — the total weekly 
ordinary time (before tax) earnings of full-time adult 
employees divided by the total number of full-time 
adult employees and expressed as an index with 
base year 1989-90= 100. 

Reference: Average Weekly Earnings, Australia 
(6302.0) 


Being purchased — a dwelling that is currently being 
purchased for accommodation by the occupant(s) 
by means of a mortgagor or other form of finance. 

! Reference: Housing Survey, Dwelling Characteristics 

| of Households (4133.0); Survey of Income & 
Housing Costs and Amenities, 1990; Survey of 
Families in Australia, 1992; Australian Housing 
Survey, 1994 


Dwellings — occupied self-contained residences 
including houses, townhouses, semi-detached 
houses, terrace homes, home units, apartmens etc. 
Reference: Housing Survey, Dwelling Characteristics 
of Households (4133.0); Survey of Income & 
Housing Costs and Amenities, 1990; Survey of 
Families in Australia, 1992; Australian Housing 
Survey, 1994 


Finance commitments — firm offers to provide finance 
for owner-occupaticn or alterations and additions 
which have been, or are normally expected to be, 
accepted. Commitments to provide housing finance 
to employees and commitments accepted and 
cancelled in che same month are included, 
Reference; Housing Finance for Owner Occupation, 
Australia (5609.0) 


Flats and apartments — dwellings contained in blocks 
having two or more storeys of dwelling units. 
Reference; Housing Survey, Dweliing Characteristics 
of Households (4133.0); Survey of Income & 
Housing Costs and Amenities, 1990; Australian 
Housing Survey, 1994 


Houses — dwellings separated from other dweilings, 
buildings or structures by space of at least half a 
metre to allow access on all sides. This category also 
includes houses which have an attached flat. 
Reference: Housing Survey, Dwelling Characteristics 
of Households (4133.0); Survey of Income & 
Housing Costs and Amenities, 1990; Survey of 
Families in Australia, 1992; Australian Housing 
Survey, 1994 
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Housing — definitions and references 


Housing interest rate — the financial year annual 
average of the interest rate applicable on the last 
working day of each month to standard variable rate 
loans for owner-occupation of large bank housing 
lenders. It is the predominant or representative rate 
for range of rates} of major banks, although some 
banks may quote rates outside the ranges. 
Reference: Reserve Bank of Australia Monthly 
Bulletin 


Housing waiting list — the number of applicants 
(households) waiting for public rental 
accommodation on 30 June. 

Reference: Department of Healch, Housing and 
Community Services Annual Report 


Materia!s used in house building price index — prices 
of selected materials used in the construction of 
dwellings expressed as an index with base year 
1989-90= 100. 

Reference: House Price Indexes: Eight Capital Cities 
(6416.0) 


Mean weekly rent — 
Reference: Australian Housing Survey, 1994 


Owned — a dwelling owned outright by the 
accupant(s). 
Reference: Housing Survey, Dweiling Characteristics 
of Households (4133.0); Survey of Income & 
Housing Costs and Amenities, 1990; Survey of 
Families in Australia, 1992; Australian Housing 
Survey, 1994 


Prvate/public sector dwellings completed — when 
building activity has progressed to the stage where 
the building can fulfil its intended function. The 
ABS regards buildings as completed when notified 
as such by the respondents (builders) to the survey. 
Reference: Building Activity, Australia (8752.0) 


Private rental index — the price of rent of a privately 
owned dwelling expressed as an index with base 
year 1989-90= 100. 

Reference: Consumer Price Index, Quarterly 
(6401.0) 


Project home price index — the price of dwellings 
available for construction on a client's block of land 
expressed as an index with base year 1989-90=—100. 
Reference: House Price Indexes: Eight Capital Civies 

(6416.0) 


Public rental -~- dwellings rented from a State Housing 
Department, Trust or Commission, the ACT 
Housing Trust or the Northern Territory 
Department of Lands, Housing and Local 
Government. 

Reference: Housing Survey, Dwelling Characteristics 
of Households (4133.0); Survey of ncome & 
Housing Costs and Amenities, 1990; Survey of 
Families in Australia, 1992; Australian Housing 
Survey, 1994 


Public rental index --- the price of rent of a government 
authority dwelling expressed as an index with base 
year 1989-90=100. 

Reference: Cansumer Price Index, Quarterly 


(6401.0) 


Public sector dwelling stock — those rental dwellings 
held by state housing authcrities. 


Reference: Department of Health, Housing and 
Community Services Annuafl Report 


Size of new private/public sectar houses — average 
floor area of houses intended for private/ public 
ownership at building completion. 

Reference: Building Activity Microfiche Service, 
Australia (8753.0) 


Trends in housing 


HOUSING STOCK 


Most Austratian 
homes have brick 
wailis and at least 
three bedrooms and 
are heated by 
electricity or mains 
gas. 


Housing constriction and design methods 
have changed over time in response to 
changing housing needs. These changing 
needs result from factors such as changes in 
the age structure of the population, 
household composition, family size, labour 
force participation and lifestyle (see Australian 
Social Trends 1994 pp. 45-39 Changes in 
living arrangements). 


The link between housing and lifestyle is of 
increasing importance. The growing need to 
tailor housing to people's lifestyles is 
changing housing design and construction. 
The home is often now the site for activities 
such as home-based employment and home 
leisure (sce Home workers pp. 94-97 and 
Leisure at bome pp. 164-167} as well as 
family living. Increasingly, people require 
housing designed with purpose-built space 
for such activities. 


Environmental concerns have also influenced 
housing design and construction. It is 
recognised that poorly designed and 
constructed dwellings can contribute to 
environmental problems through inefficient 
energy use. However, energy can be used 
more efficiently in homes by an appropriate 
use of solar energy and natural climatic 
influences, Data for monitoring such issues 
are currently limited to those available on the 
use of alternative housing materials, fuels and 
insulation. 


Dwelling numbers and size 


A dwelling is defined by the ABS as a 
self-contained suite of rooms for a household 
that is intended for long-term residential use 
and has facilities for cooking and bathing. 
Between 1961 and 1994 the number of 
occupied dwellings in Australia more than 
doubled, form 2.8 million to 6.7 million. In 
1961, 88% of occupied dwellngs were 
separate houses. By 1994 this had decreased 
to 79%. The increase in the number of 
dwellings outstripped the increase in the 
population over this period, and therefore the 
average number of occupants per dwelling 
decreased, from 3.6 to 2.7. 


Despite housing fewer people on average, 
dwellings are getting bigger. The number of 
separate houses with four or more bedrooms 
increased from 15% in 1971 to 23% in 1994. 
Between 1984 and 1994, the average size of 
newly constructed private dwellings 
increased by 15% to 192 square metres (see 
Housing — national summary table p. 146). 


Housing materials 


Between 1911 and 1994 over three-quarters 
of all private occupied dwellings had outer 
walls of made brick or timber, traditional 
materials used for the outer walls of 
Australian buildings. 


However, there has been a long-term shift 
away from timber towards brick as the most 


Materials of outer walls of occupied private dwellings 





fo %, 
7Q 70 
60 60 
50 50 
40 40) 
30 30 
20 20 
10 Fibro- 10 
cement 
0 0 
1911 1922 1933 1947 1954 1961 1971 1981 19868 1994 
Year 
Source: Census of Population and Housing {1911-1981}; Australian Housing Survey (1988 and 1994} 
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Materials used for outer walis of 
new dwellings, 1993-94 


Stone & concrate 


Stee!, aluminium 
& other 


Fibro-ceament 
Timber 
Double brick 


Single brick 





0 10 20 sie 90 60 70 


Source: Building Approvals 


popular material for outer walls. In 1911, 55% 
of dwellings had outer walls made of timber 
and 25% had outer walls made of brick. In 
1966 for the first time there was a greater 
proportion of dwellings with brick outer walls 
than timber. In 1981, 58% of dwellings had 
outer walls made of brick and 22% had outer 
walls made of timber. By 1994, 65% of 
dwelings had outer walls made of brick and 
16% had outer walls made of timber. 


The proportion of dwellings with outer walls 
made of fibro-cement increased berween 1933 
and 1961 to 16% of all dwellings and then 
decreased to 13% by 1981. By 1994, 8% of 





dwellings had outer walls made of 
fibro-cement. 


Recent data on the material used for the outer 
walls of new dwellings show the continuing 
preference for brick. In 1993—94, 87% of new 
dwellings had outer walls of brick; 67% were 
single brick and 20% were double brick. Only 
6% of new dwellings had timber outer walls. 


There were significant differences in the 
materials used for outer walls between states 
and territories. In 1993-94, 87% of new 
dwellings in Western Australia and 66% in the 
Northern Territory had outer walls of double 
brick, In the other states and territories the 
proportion with double brick ranged from 
13% (New South Wales) to 1% (Victoria and 
the Australian Capital Territory). Single brick 
new dweilings were most common in the 
Australian Capital Territory (97%), South 
Australia (88%) and Victoria (86%). Tasmania 
had the highest proportion (14%) of new 
dwellings built with timber walls. 


Cost of materials 


Between 1987 and 1994 the cost of materials 
used in house building increased by 44% (see 
Housing — national summary table p. 130). 
One factor in this increase may have been the 
cost of using materials to build more 
environmentally friendly dwellings. While 
energy conservation measures, such as solar 
energy and insulating walls and ceilings, may 
add to the initial cost of construction, the 
longer term financial savings, as weil as 





hn of dwelling types with selected roome/giaaniaas, 1 
| Separate —- Sem- _ | All 
Rooms/amenities house detachad(a} Flatv/unit Otheri(b} dwellings 
%e % Yo % % 
3 or more bedrooms 83.4 37.0 10.2 0.0 70.4 
2 of more bathrooms or ensuites 27.7 9.5 5.1 0.0 23.3 
Separate toilets (rooms) 81.4 64.4 a7 .4 27.4 74.4 
Laundries 95.9 81.5 49.8 20.8 88.8 
otudies/sunrooms 27.7 6.4 5.1 0.0 23.2 
Dual flush toilets 40.6 45.0 25.1 20.9 39.0 
Reduced flow shower heads 24.1 15.1 10.1 15.5 21.8 
‘000 ‘000 '0GO "000 ‘DOO 
Total 5 300.7 527.9 $32.5 16.8 6 677.9 


{a} Includes rowherrace houses and townhouses. 


(b) Includes caravans not in caravan parks, houseboats, improvised homes and houses and flats attached to shops. These 


dwellings will often not be self contained. 


Source: Australian Housing Survey; Environmental Issues Survey 
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Related ABS 
publications 


* Building Approvals, 
Australia (8731.0) 


@ Survey of Income & 
Housing Costs and 
Amenities; 
Characteristics of 
Dwellings, Australia 
(4133.0) 


* Housing 
Characteristics and 
Decisions (8710.0) 


Proportion of households using 
selected energy sources, 1994 


Fuel Room heating 
% 
Electricity 36.8 
Mains gas 28.7 
Wood/coal 16.8 
Solar {a} 
Bottled gas a.2 
Oil 2.8 
Other 1.6 
None 10.1 


All households 100.0 
fa} Included in other. 


source: Australian Housing Survey 


Hot water 
% 

60.6 
30.8 
(a} 
4.6 
(a) 
(a) 
4.0 
(a) 
100.0 


savings to natural resources, are considered 
important by many home buyers’. 


Rooms and amenities 


The number and types of rooms and 
amenities in a dwelling can be used as a 
broad indicator of its size and characteristics. 
In 1994, 70% of dwellings had three or more 
bedrooms. 83% of separate houses had three 
or more bedrooms, compared to 37% of 
semi-detached houses and 10% of flats/units. 
23% of dwellings had two or more bathrooms 
or ensuites. 74% of dwellings had separate 
toilets (rooms). Separate houses were more 


Proportion of dweilings with 


insulation 
Yo B Wall 
60 fa Roof 





1980 1983 1986 
Year 


1990 


1984 


Sources: National Energy Surveys: Survey of income & 
Housing Costs and Amenities (#990); Australian 


Housing Survey (1994) 
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likely to have these facilities than other types 
of dwellings. 


Dual flush toilets and reduced flow shower 
heads are seen as environmentally friendly 
because they use less water. In 1990, 25% of 
dwellings had dual flush toilets. By 1994, 39% 
of households had dual flush toilets and 22% 
of households had reduced flow shower 
heads. 


Heating and insulation 


The source of energy used for household 
lighting, water heating and room heating has 
been a focus of environmental concern in 
recent years. In 1994, 37% of households 
used electricity for room heating and 29% 
used mains gas. 17% of households used 
wood or coal for room heating. The most 
commonly used fuels for heating water were 
electricity (61%) and mains gas (31%). 


Due to climatic variations across Australia, 
there are marked differences between the 
states and territories in the use of household 
heating. While over 99% of households in 
Tasmania, Victoria and the Australian Capital 
Territory used energy for room heating, only 
18% of households in the Northern Territory 
and 45% of households in Queensland did so. 


Overall, the proportion of dwellings with 
insulation increased slighily berween 1980 
and 1994. In 1980, 11% of dwellings were 
reported as having wall insulation and 42% 
with roof insulation. In 1990 the proportions 
had increased to 15% and 49% respectively 
with 13% of dwellings reported as having 
both wall and roof insulation. By 1994, 18% 
of dwellings were reported as having wall 
insulation and 41% as having roof insulation. 
15% of households were reported as having 
both wall and roof insulation. 


In 1994 the main reasons why households 
installed insulation were because it was 
thought to be warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer and it would save on energy bills. 
The main reasons why households without 
insulation had not installed it were the cost, 
being uninterested in it or not having thought 
about it, or thinking that it was unneccesary 
because of the climate. 


Endnotes 


1 National Housing Strategy (1992) Housing 
chotce: reducing the barriers Issues paper no. 6. 


2 Hiousing Characteristics and Decisions: A 
Comparative study of Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide and Canberra (8710.0). 
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Safe as houses? 


HOUSING STOCK 


in 4993, over half a 
million households 
were victims of 
household crime. 
62% of these 
households were 
not mombers of 
neighbourhood or 


rural watch. 


Since World War il most western countries 
have experienced increases in recorded crime 
as measured by police statistics. However, 
increases in official crime rates may merely 
indicate an increase in the number of offences 
recorded by the police rather than an actual 
increase in the number of offences 
committed. 


There is a public perception that crime, 
particularly violent crime, has increased in 
Australia in recent years’. But 1993 data 
indicate that there has been only a marginal 
change in the level of violent crime compared 
to 1983. While the victirnisation rate for 
robbery has doubled from 0.6% to 1.2%, the 
rate for sexual assault has remained virtually 
unchanged at 0.6% and the rate for other 
types of assault has decreased from 3.4% to 
2.5%. It should be noted that these 1984 and 
1993 data are ‘snapshots’ of the incidence of 
violent crime and that criminal activity may 
have fluctuated at times between these two 
years. 


Violence in the home 


Overall, there were proportionally fewer 
violent crimes in Australian homes in 1993 
than in 1983. While there were approximately 
1,600 more assaults inside victims’ homes in 
1993 than in 1983, this represented a 
marginal decrease in the victimisation rate 
from 0.5% to 0.4%. Assaults outside victims’ 
homes decreased by almost 6,000, a decrease 
in the rate from 0.3% to 0.2%. The number of 
assaults inside another person's home also 
decreased, from 19,000 in 1983 to 12,000 in 


ABS crime surveys 


While ABS Crime and Safety Surveys can be used 
tO measure changes in patterns of crime, care 
must be used in comparing their results because 
of methodological and definitional differences 
between the surveys. Important differences 
geo the 1983 and 1993 surveys include: 

in 1983 data were collected using face-to-face 

interviewing while in 1993 self-completed 

questionnaires were used; 

@ although both surveys had a 12-month 
reference period, the 1993 survey was 
conducted in April while the sample for the 
1983 survey was spread over 12 months, from 
February 1983 to January 1984. 


The rictinusation rate is the number of people or 
households in a particular category who reported 
being victims of crime, expressed as 4a percentage 
of ail people or househoids in that category, 
Victims were counted only once for each type of 
offence, regardless of the number of incidents of 
that type. Household crime consists of break and 
enter, attempted break and enter and motor 
vehicle theft. The latter includes the theft of a 
motor vehicle, owned or used exclusively by a 
household member, which may have occurred 
away from the home 


Comparisons with police 
Statistics 


Responses obtained in ABS Crime and Safety 
Surveys are based on the respondents’ 
perceptions that they have been the vicdim of an 
offence, Data on crimes not reported to police 
aré collected, The terms used summarise the 
wording of questions asked of respondents and 
May not correspond with tegal or police 
definitions. 


Victimisation rate for assault in the home 


1983 1993 
Location of last Incident Men Women Persons Men Women Persons 
% %o % % % %o 
At home — inside 0.3 0.7 0.5 0.2 0.6 0.4 
At home — outside 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.1 0.2 
Al another person's home — inside G.2 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Total 0.8 1.1 1.0 0.5 0.8 0.7 
‘000 ‘000 ‘O00 ‘000 ‘O00 ‘G00 
Total victims in the home 45.8 60.9 106.8 37.6 57.2 95.0 


Source: Crime and Safety Survey 
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Victimisation rate for break and enter, 1993 


Type of offence NSW Vic. Qld 
%a “fo Ye 
Actual break and enter 
Capital city 4.2 3.4 6.9 
Rest of state 2.9 3.0 3.8 
Total a7 3.3 5.2 
Attempted break and enter 
Capital city 27 27 3.4 
Rest of state 2.5 25 3.0 
Total 2.6 2.6 a2 


Source: Crime and Satety Survey 


1993, a decrease in the rate from 0.2% to 
1.1%. 


Women were more likely than men to be 
assaulted inside their homes. In 1994, 41,000 
women were assaulted inside their homes 
compared to 16,000 men. 


Break and enter 


There was a relatively small increase in break 
and enter and attempted break and enter in 
1993 compared to 1983. Victimisation rates 
increased from 6.1% to 6.8%. 


There were variations in break and enter 
victimisation rates between the states and 
territories. Of the state and territory capital 
cities, Perth had the highest rates for break 
and enter and attempted break and enter with 
8.6% and 4.6% respectively. The Northern 


SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
% eo % % % % 


5.6 8.6 48 na. na. 4.8 
34 39 3.4 na. Na. 37 
5.0 7.4 4. 7.4 5.0 4.4 


4.8 5.6 1.9 na. n.a. a2 
1.2 ad 22 n.d. na. 2.9 
38 4.9 2.0 5.4 4.9 3.1 


Teritory also had relatively high rates of 
break and enter and attempted break and 
enter while Melbourne and Sydney had 
comparatively low rates. With the exception of 
attempted break and enter in Tasmania, all 
states recorded higher victimisation rates in 
the capital ciry than in the rest of the state. 


Who Is victimised? 


One parent families and people living in 
group households had the highest rates of 
victimisation for household crime. People 
living alone had the next highest victimisation 
rate. These three household types are more 
likely to be renters and to live in high density 
accommodation than couple families (see 
Australian Social Trends 1994 pp. 159-162 
Housing the population). 





Victimisation rate for household cr gga sector 


Couple family household 
without cniidren 


Coupie family household 
with children 


Person living alone 


Group househotd{a) 


One parent family 
housenoki 


(a) Includes other family households. 


source: Crime and Safety Survey 
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Related ABS 
publications 


@ Crime and Safety, 
Austrailia (4509.05 


Home security 


Households who had some kind of home 
security device had considerably higher 
victimisation rates than those who did not. 
This could be because victims of household 
crime may have installed security devices after 
they had been victimised. It could also be that 
households with security devices are more 
likely to live in areas with high crime rates so 
their likelihood of victimisation is high, 
regardless of what security precautions are 
taken. 


Membership of Neighbourhood Watch or 
Rural Watch reduced the likelihood of 
victimisation for household crime. In 1993, 
members of these two schemes had a 


Victims of household crime, 1993 


Victimisation 

Type of security device Victims rate 

000 He 
No security devices 103.1 6.6 
Physical devices 361.7 aS 
Electronic devices 100.8 10.7 
Other 47.6 11.2 
Total households 522.0 8.3 
Member of Neighbourhood 
or Rural Watch 136.9 7.3 
Not a member of 
Neighbourhood or Rural 
Watch 322.0 $5 
Don't know whether 
member of Neighbourhood 
or Rural Watch 69.2 9.9 


Source: Grime and Safety Survey 
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household crime victimisation rate of 7.3% 
while the victimisation rate for non-members 
was 8.5%. 


Renters had a higher victimisation rate for 
household crime than home owners. 
Informal sources of security, such as 
neighbours watching over premises while 
occupants are away, are perhaps less available 
to renters because of their generally higher 
levels of mobility. 


Reporting to police 


Police statistics often underestimate real crime 
rates because they only include those crimes 
which are reported. Depending on the nature 
of the crime, reporting rates may be relatively 
low, For example, in 1993, about half of all 
robberies, a third of assaults and a quarter of 
sexual assaults were reported to the police. 


In 1993, the police were told about 79% of a 
break and enters and 32% of attempted break 
and enters. These figures may have been 
lower if victims were not required to report 
incidents to the police in order to claim 
insurance. 


The main reasons given for not telling the 
police about crimes were that victims thought 
the incidents were too trivial or unimportant 
or that they believed that the police either 
could not or would not do anything about the 
incident. 


Endnotes 


1 Mackay, H. (1992) Retaventing Australia: the 
mind and mood of Australia in the 90s Angus 
and Robertson. 


2 Reported in Queensland Domestic Violence Task 
Force (1988) Beyond These Waits. 
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In 1993, 
three-quarters of a 
million people were 
investors in 
residential rental 
Property. 78% of 
these people 
invested in only one 


rental property. 


The supply of rental housing has been left 
largely to market forces’. This has not always 
resulted in an adequate supply of affordable 
private rental dwellings, particularly for low 
and moderate income earners. Investment by 
individuals in residential rental property has a 
significant impact on rental housing supply 
and subsequently affects the demand for 
public housing. 


The level of investment in residential rental 
property is closely related to economic factors 
such as interest rates, finance availability, 
taxation policy, and the potential of 
alternative investments to produce attractive 
long-term returns. These variables have 
contributed to large variations in the levels of 
investment in residential rental property over 
the past decade, 


In 1994, 1.2 million Australian households 
lived in private rental dwellings. These 
dwellings accounted for almost three-quarters 
of all rental accommodation’. 


Trends in rental investment 


In the early 1980s there were large decreases 
in the levels of investment in residential rental 
property’. This was mainly duc to four 
factors: low levels of investor confidence due 
to poor capital gains in most capital city 
markets in the early 1980s; competition from 
packaged investment opportunities, such as 
cash management trusts and property trusts, 
which gave small investors more choice; the 
introduction of capital gains tax in 1985; and 
the removal of some negative gearing 
concessions in 1985'. These factors led to 
shortages of private rental accommodation 
which caused problems for renters, 
particularly those on low incomes. This in 
turn led to an increase in demand for public 
housing (see Australian Social Trends 1994 
pp. 171-174 Public tenants). 


During the late 1980s, investment in 
residential rental property increased’. Three 
main factors caused this increase: the stock 
market crash of 1987 led investors to seek 
more traditional forms of investment; the 
change to negative gearing was reversed, 
which again meant that any expenses 
incurred on a rental property could be offset 
against other income to reduce tax; and new 
financing options and reductions in home 


Agé group (years) Men 


Investors and residential rental 
property 


Kesidential rental properties inchude separate 
houses, semi-detached, row or terrace dwellings, 
townhouses, single flats or units, and blocks of 
flats or units. A property may therefore include a 
number of dwelling units. 


investors in residential rental property are peaple 
aged 18 years and over who own, or own a share 
in, residential! rental property. 


loan interest rates attracted investors back to 
investing in residential rental property. 


Who invests? 


In 1993, 752,100 people (6% of those aged 18 
and over) owned, or were buying, at least one 
residential rental property. Men were more 
likely to invest in residential property than 
women, 54% compared to 46%. 


People aged 45-54 were most likely to be 
investors in residential rental property. In 
1993, 10% of all people aged 45—54 were 
investors (11% of men and 9% of women). 
Investment in residential property may be 
highest in this age group for four reasons. 
Firstly, this is che peak earning age for most 
people. Secondly, the demands on people's 
income reduce as their children begin to leave 
home and require less financial support from 
their parents. 60% of investors in this age 


Proportion of ail people who are 
investors in residential rental 
property, 1993 


Women Persons 


Yo Yo Yo 
18-34 4.0 a3 3.7 
35-44 79 7.3 7.6 
45-54 10.9 9.1 10.1 
55-64 9.0 6.7 78 
65 & over 4.1 2.9 3.4 
Total 6.6 5.3 6.0 

‘000 ‘O00 ‘O00 
Total investors 409.7 342.3 752.1 


Source: Survey of Rental Investors 
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group were married without dependent 
children. Thirdly, at this age people have large 
equity in their own home and are able to 
borrow against that. Finally, at this age people 
are securing investments to give them 
financial security for their retirement. 


Over half of all investors (57%) purchased 
their most recent property with their spouse 
(including de facto). A further 27% purchased 
by chemselves and 7% with another relative. 
The remaining 9% of investors purchased 
their most recent property either in a business 
partnership, as a principal in a company, or 
through some other arrangement. 


Among all people who purchased their first 
residential rental property since 1983, more 
than 70% were under 45 years of age. The 
majority of investors (58%) purchased their 
first residential rental property using a loan or 
mortgage. A further 27% became investors by 
renting out their former homes. 


Almost half (46%) of all investors had a weekly 
income of less than $480. This was due to the 
high proportion of female investors with 
lower incomes. Many of these women were 
joint investors with their spouses who may 
have had higher incomes than theirs. Less 
than one-third of male investors had a weekly 
income of less than $480 compared to almost 
two-thirds of female investors. 


Over half (51%) of all rental investors 
reported that their main source of income was 


Main source of income of 
investors in residential rental 


property, 1994 


Wages and salaries 
from employer 


Own business or 
partnership 





Investments or other 
sources 


Government pensions 
or benefits 


Source: Survey of Rental Investors 


a wage or salary. 13% of investors reported 
that their main source of income was 
investments or other sources. People whose 
main source of income was from investments 
tended to be older than other rental investors. 
45% of rental investors aged 65 and over 
reported that investments were their main 
source of income. This may be due to people 
investing in rental property as a source of 
retirement income. 


In 1993, 78% of investors had only one rental 
property and 13% owned two. 4% owned five 
or more. The likelihood of owning more than 


Type of ownership of most recently acquired residential rental property, 


1993 
With spouse’ With In partner- Principal in All 
Dwelling type Individual partner relative ship company Other investors 
Yo Ye % Yo % % %o 
separate house 56.0 66.2 55.8 65.6 54.4 47.5 62.0 
Semi-detached, row, 
terrace, townhouse 7.1 6.1 7.8 8.3 4.4* 6.9" 6.6 
Single flat/unit Gee 21.3 26.1 19.5 20.6* 38.1 25,0 
Block of flats/units 3.2 4.4 6.2 4,9* 18.4” 7.5" 4.8 
Other 1.4 1.7 2.1* 1.4" 2.2* abi 1.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 
‘O00 ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 ‘900 ‘O00 ‘000 
Number of Investors 205.0 426.3 56.3 34.9 13.6 16.0 752.1 


Source: Survey of Rental Investors 
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one investment property rose with the weekly 
income of investors. 


Type of rental property 


In 1993, 62% of the residential rental 
properties most recently acquired by investors 
were separate houses and a further 25% were 
single flats/home units. In comparison, the 
stock of dwellings counted in the 1991 
Census of Population and Housing consisted 
of 78% separate houses and 11% flats and 
units (see Australian Social Trends 1994 pp. 
159-162 Housing the population). individual 
investors were more likely to invest in single 
flats or units than those investing with other 
people. Investors who had acted as the 
principal in a company were more likely than 
other investors to invest in blocks of flats or 
nits. 


The type of property people invested in 
varied according to location. The majority 
(62%) of people investing outside their own 
state or territory bought high density property 
(flats, units, townhouses). Those investing 
within their own postcode or capital 
city/region were more likely to invest in a 
separate house. 


In 1993, the median estimated market value 
of residential rental properties was $118,000. 
18% of investors estimated the value of their 
most recently acquired property to be 
$170,000 or more. 20% of investors estimated 


HOUSING STOCK 


the value of their most recently acquired 
property to be less than $85,000. 

The median weekly rent received from the 
most recently acquired property was $145. 
12% of investors reported receiving $230 or 
more a week. 18% of investors reported 
receiving less than $110 a week. 


Location of investment 
properties 


In 1993, most investors (97%) invested in 
property in their own state or territory. 80% 
of these people invested in the same capital 
city or region, 29% in their own postcode. 
People were more likely to manage their 
investment property themselves if it was close 
to their usual place of residence. For 
properties in their postcode, 54% of investors 
managed the property themselves. Of those 
people who invested in residential rental 
property outside the state oc territory of their 
usual residence, almost three-quarters had 
their property managed by a real estate agent. 


Reasons for investing 


In 1993, 52% of investors reported that they 
invested in residential rental property for a 
secure long-term investment. This was the 
most common reason given by investors of all 


ages. 


The other reasons why people invest in 
residential rental property varied with age. 
Investors aged under 45 were more likely 


Reasons for investing in residential rental property, 1993 


48-34 35-44 
Fieason for Investing yoars years 
%o i 
secure long-term investment 57.6 oo. 1 
Income from rent 14.4 14.2 
Reduce taxable income 
from negative gearing 20.4 18.2 


Plan to return to iive in 7.8 8.5 
dwelling at later date 


Possible future home 43.7 8.2 
Potentiat for capital gain 10.3 12.2 
Investing for retirement 5.9 14.0 
Other(a) 10.9 16.0 
Total{b) 100.0 100.0 


45-54 55-64 65 years All 
years years and over people 
%o 7) % Yo 
55 47.8 3?.2 o2.1 
14.5 16.9 25.6 a ord 
14.3 5.1 2.1* 44.3 
4.6 3.4 1.9” 6.0 
8.7 12.1 8.5 10.2 
3.8 5.4 ra: 9.7 
15.0 12.7 10.1 11.9 
15.5 19.4 25.7 16.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


{a} includes unable to sell the property, the property formed part of a larger property (eg houses on farms, dwellings 
attached to commercial properties}, and possible future home for children or other relatives. 
(b) Proportions do not add to 100% since investors were asked to report all reasons for investing. 


Source: Survey of Rental Investors 
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Related ABS 
publications 
@ investors in Rental 


Dwellings in 
Austratia (8711.0) 


Investors and state of usual 
residence, 1993 


Of all Of all 
State Investors Investors persons 
‘O00 % o 
NSW 220.5 29.3 5.1 
Vic. 187.8 25.0 5.8 
Qld 158.3 21.0 ces 
SA 59.4 7.9 50 
WA 85.0 11.3 de 
Tas. 14.6 1.9 4.4 
NT 7.6 1.0 8.7 
ACT 18.7 2.5 8.8 
Australia 752.1 100.0 6.0 


Source: Survey of Rental Investors 


than those in older age groups to say that they 
had invested to reduce their taxable income 
or for future capital gains. People aged 45—54 
were more likely to have invested for their 
retirement (15%). Investors aged 55 and over 
were more likely to have invested to produce 
income from rent. 


State comparison 


In 1993, the Australian Capital Territory and 
Northern Territory had the highest 
proportion of investors in residential rental 
property (9%). This may be partly due to 


} 
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these territories having the highest average 
total weekly earnings of all employees, $609 
in the ACT and $566 in NT compared to $526 
for all employees (see Income — national 
summary table p. 106). However, investors 
from these territories only accounted for 4% 
of all investors. 


intending investors 


In 1993, 3% of people reported that they 
intended to invest in residential rental 
property sometime in the next two years. Of 
these 35% were current investors planning to 
purchase another property. The majority of 
intending investors were investing for a 
secure long-term investment (63%) and 24% 
were investing for their retirement. 


In 1993, intending investors had a higher 
income than current investors. 35% of 
intending investors had a weekly income of 
less than $480 compared to 46% of all current 
investors. 


Endnotes 


1 Elton, B and Associates Pty. Ltd. (1991) The 
National Housing Strategy; The supply side of 
the private rental market. 


2 Survey of Rental Tenants. 


3% Indecs (1992) State of Play 7; the Australian 
economic debate Allen and Unwin, Sydney. 


Low income private 


renters 





in 71990, iow income 
private renter 
families spent 36% 
of their incomes on 
rent. By 1994, this 
had increased to 
42%. 


HOUSING COSTS 


Many Australians look forward to owning 
their own homes. They begin to realise their 
ambition by saving a deposit and then taking 
Out a mortgage to purchase their home. 
Home purchase is most common among 
couple families (see Australian Social Trends 
1994 pp. 159-162 Housing the population). 
Between 1990 and 1994, a period of falling 
housing interest rates, there was an increase 
in the proportion of couples who owned or 
were purchasing their homes (79% to 81%) 
and a compensating decrease in the number 
of couples living in rented accommodation. 


While saving for a deposit, people often rent 
accommodation. However, a family's ability to 
save largely depends on the amount of rent 
they pay. In turn, rent is related to the 
availability of private rented accommodation 
and public housing. Some people in rented 
accommodation, especially those on low 
incomes, are never able to save a deposit. 
Many on low incomes remain renters for 
most, if not all, of their lives. 


In 1994, 1.3 million households rented their 
accommodation. Most (68%) were renting 
privately. 211,400 households were low 
income private renters, ie receiving incomes 
which put them in the bottom 40% of the 
income distribution. They represented 48% of 
all low income renting households. 


Changes in the 1990s 


Between 1990 and 1994 the number of low 
income households who were renting 
increased from 398,000 to 443,800 and the 
number who were renting privately increased 





Family and househoid types 


This review considers only single family 
households and one person households in 
rented private dwellings. The family may consist 
of a couple with dependants, a couple without 
dependants or a lone parent with dependants. 
Non-dependent family members may be present 
in the household but their itcomes have been 
excluded from the total household income. 
Group households have also been excluded, 


Low income households are those whose total 
weekly income is in the bottom 40% of the 
income distribution of all income units who were 
renting. 


from 176,100 to 211,400. However, there was 
a change in the composition of low income 
private renter households. There were 
decreases in the proportions of couples and 
people living alone and an increase in the 
proportion of one parent families. 


In 1990, more low income one parent families 
were in public rental accommodation than 
were in private (53,100 compared to 29,900). 
By 1994 this situation had reversed. This was 
due both to an increase in the number of one 
parent families and to a shortage of pubiic 
rental accommodation (see Housing — 
national summary table p. 130). 


Household incomes and rent 


Between 1990 and 1994 median rents paid by 
low income households increased by 31%. 
Those in private housing paid more rent than 
those in public housing but were subject to a 


1994 

Public Private AH Public Private All 
Family/household type renters renters = rentersia’ renters renters  rentersia} 

‘000 ‘O00 ‘000 ‘O00 ‘O00 ‘000 
Couple with dependants 9.1 17.1 28.4 77 21.7 30.2 
Couple without dependants 24.4 29.3 56.9 20.0 23.1 44.8 
One parent with dependants 53.1 29.9 86.0 47.7 51.1 102.8 
One person household 105.6 99.8 226.7 129.3 115.5 265.9 
All familles 192.3 176.1 398.0 204.7 211.4 443.8 
(a) Includes families who rented from their employers or had other renta! arrangements. 
Source: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and Amenties (1990); Rental Tenants Survey (1994) 
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Related ABS 
publications 


@ Survey of Income & 
Housing Costs and 
Amenities: Income 
Units, Australia 
(6523.0) 


@ Renters in Australia 
(4138.9) 


Median weekly rent paid by low income households 





1990 1994 Rent increase 
Type of landlord Households Rent Households Rent 1990-34 
‘000 $ "000 > % 
State or territory housing authority 192.3 35 204.7 39 11 
Private 176.1 92 211.4 103 12 
Reali estate agent 82.6 110 116.3 111 1 
Person not in the same dwelling 93.5 e? 95.1 9? 26 
Total (a) 398.0 49 443.8 64 31 





(a} Includes families who rented from thelr employers or had other rental arrangements. 


Source: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and Amenties (1990); Rental Tenants Survey (1994) 


similar increase in their median weekly rental 


payments. 


Most of the increase in private rents paid by 


low income households between 1990 and 
1994 was due to rises in rent charged by 
people, other than real estate agents, not 
living in the same dwelling as the renting 
household. Rents charged by real estate 
agents increased by 1% between 1990 and 
1994, and the number af low income 
households renting from real estate agents 
increased by 33,700. 


Between 1990 and 1994 the proportion of 
income that low income private renting 


households spent on rent increased from 36% 
to 42%. In particular, there was a marked rise 
in the proportion of income that low income 
one parent families spent on rent. In 1990, 
one parent low income private renter families 
spent 29% of their incomes on rent compared 
to 46% of their incomes in 1994. 


In 1994 low income private renter households 
spent 61% of their incomes on rent while 
those renting public housing spent 25%. Of all 
family types, low income couples with 
dependants spent the highest proportion of 
their incomes on rent whether they were 
public or private renters. 


Proportion of weekly income paid for rent by low income households 


Couples with dependants 


Couple without dependants 


One parent 


One person household 


0 10 





30 40) 50 60 70 
Yo 


Source: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and Amentias (1990}; Rental Tenants Survey {1994} 
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Music and performing arts... 


In 1990-91, popular music concerts attracted the largest and youngest 
audiences of all music and performing arts activities. 


fi a a 
sporting PRM EN OND... cccccccccccccccecccsceevesseersecsevess oF ShrPtag 


The most popular organised sports in Australia are golf, netball and 
tennis. 


Travel and tourism in Australia.................................. 


The number of international visitors traveiling to Australia has increased 
from 125,000 in 1963 to 3 million in 1993, 


lu ire eisure wor =) - aeq 


In 1992-93, 1.6 million people did some work in the culture-leisure 
industry. Most of these pecple did not receive payment for their work. 


| STUY Wr |) 11 | = ae 


On average, people spent nearly 4 hours a day on home leisure activities 
in 1992. Participation in home leisure activities generally increased with 


age. 


Household pets. cscs 


In 1994, there were almost as many domestic pets in Australia as people. 
Two in every five households owned a dog and one in every four owned a 
cat. 


Culture and leisure 
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arts 





SPECIAL FEATURE ° 


in 1990-07, popular 
music concerts 
attracted the 
largest and 
youngest audiences 
of all music and 
performing arts 


activities. 


Music aad performing arts are an important 
feature of the cultural life of Australians. They 
provide a source of entertainment, a source of 
employment and a creative outlet for many 
professional and amateur musicians, actors, 
dancers, singers, directors, designers etc. 


Patrons 


In 1990-91, more people attended popular 
music concerts than any other type of 
performance. 29% of people aged 18 and over 
(3.5 million) attended a popular music 
concert at least once in the year. One-fifth of 
these attended five or more concerts in the 
year. In addition, 20% went to musical theatre 
performances, 18% went to theatre 
performances, 11% went to dance 
performances, and 8% went to classical music 
concerts. People were most likely to attend 
these types of performances only once or 
twice a year. People living in capital cities 
were more likely than those living in rural 
areas to attend more than one performance. 


Popular music concerts attracted the youngest 
audiences. Over half of all people aged 18-24 
attended a popular music concert in 1990-91. 
No data are available on attendance by those 

aged under 18 but they would probably make 


Proportion of people attending 
selected types of performances, 
4990-91 


Popular music 
concert 


Musical theatre 
performance 


Theatre 
performance 


Dance 
penormance 


Classical music 
concert 








f(a} Aged 18 and over. 
Source: Survey of Attendance at Selected Cultural Venues 
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Music and performing arts 


The ABS, through its National Culture and 
Recreation Statistics Unit, has conducted five 
surveys in the music and performing arts sector 
of the National Culture-Leisure Industry Statistical 
Framework, 4th edition, 1991. Each relate to a 
different aspect of the sector. One covered 
patrons who attended various performances of 
music and performing arts, three covered 
establishments (music and performing arts 
ofganisations, and major venues in capita] cities) 
responsible for music and performing arts 
products, and one covered a specific product 
(major musical theatre productions). 


Aumusic and performing arts organisation is 2 
limited company, a partnership, a sole proprietor, 
a cooperative, a group of people incorporated or 
unincorporated or an organisation created under 
an act of parliament formed and operated for the 
purpose of performing musical, theatrical or 
dance works. Organisations which are primarily 
service providers, such as promoters or theatrical 
entrepreneurs, are excluded. Organisations are 
classified according to their predominant activity: 
@ = fhearre includes drama, classical, comedy, 
puppet, mime, youth and community 
theatre, and theatre-in-education companies; 
© = dance includes ballet, classical, contemporary 
and modem dance, dance theatre, dance 
revue, ethnic and folk dance companies and 
dance-in-education companies, whether 
professional or amateur; 

* symphony orchestras, chamber and choral 
gtoups present oratorio, classical and 
contemporary classical music. They include 
theatre, phifharmonic and youth orchestras, 
singers, vocal and instrumental ensembles; 

© opera and music theatre organisations 
present live performances of opera and 
music theatre including lyric opera, operetta 
and musical comedy. 


A major venue is one where regular 
performances take place on a commercial basis, 
or, in the case of irregular performances, where 
the size of the venue suggests that attendances 
would be significant, eg rock/pop concerts at 
outdoor venues such as sports stadiums. 


A performance is a single session, show, gig or 
appearance by one performer, group of 
performers or a single collection of independent 
performers brought together for a specific 
production. Performances are classified similarly 
to organisations, ie theatre, dance, opera and 
music theatre, classical misic concerts which are 
defined as those performed by symphony 
orchestras, Chamber and choral groups, and 
popular music concerts which include rock, jazz, 
pop, folk, country and westem, ethnic and 
multicultural music. 
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Proportion of people attending selected types of performances, 


1990-91 

Age group Popular music Musical theatre 

(years) concert performance 
Yo % 

18-24 53.6 19.0 

25-34 35.0 17.5 

35-44 27.6 22.0 

45-54 22.2 25.6 

55-64 154 21.0 

65 & over 9.7 15.8 

Total 28.6 20.1 


Theatre Dance Classical 
performance performance =music concert 
%o % % 

17.8 11.8 5.8 

20.1 41.4 6.2 

21.2 13.6 10.2 

18.0 11.6 10.2 

14.4 10.0 9.3 

11.6 tol as 

17.8 11.2 8.2 





(a) Aged 18 and over. 


Source: Survey of Attendance at Selected Cultural Venues 


up a large part of some popular music concert 
audiences. 


People aged 65 and over were the least likely 
to attend all types of performances except 
classical music concerts which they attended 
in larger proportions than people under 435. A 
greater proportion of women than men 
attended all types of performances. 


Attendance at performances of music and 
performing arts varied between the states, 
although in all states and territories a larger 
proportion of people attended popular music 
concerts than any other types of 
performances. The Australian Capital Territory 
had the highest proportion of people 
attending all types of performances except 
musical theatre. Almost twice the proportion 


Proportion of people attending selected ty} 


#990—91 
Popular music Musical theatre 

State concert performance 
% % 

NSW 28.5 20.0 

Vic. 27.5 21.3 

Qld 29.3 20.2 

SA 27.2 22.4 

WA, 28.9 16.6 

Tas. 31.0 14.4 

NT 36.9 13.7 

AST 37.4 21.1 

Total 28.6 20.1 


of people in the Australian Capital Territory 
attended classical music concerts than in 
other states. The Northern Territory had the 
second highest proportions of people who 
attended popular music concerts, dance 
performances, and theatre performances, and 
the lowest proportion who attended musical 
theatre performances. These rates may be 
related to variables such as the availability and 
accessibility of performances and the low 
population base. 





388 Of performances, 
Theatre Dance Classical 
performance performance music concert 
% Yo % 
17.3 10.8 8.4 
17.4 11.1 tat 
17.1 11.0 6.9 
18.2 10.5 §.4 
19.6 11.5 8.5 
17.0 9.5 10.1 
214 18.4 9.0 
27.6 21.6 17.0 
17.8 41.2 8.2 





(a) Aged 18 and over. 


Source: Survey of Attendance at Selected Cultural Venues 
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Music. and performing arts organisations, 1991 
_ Paid Government 
Type of organisation Organisations Performances attendances subsidles(} 
no. ne. ‘000 fs 
Theatre 197 24613 3453 32.4 
symphony orchestra, 
chamber and chcral groups 172 2 736 1 220 60.7 
Dance 49 3 739 1 108 35.2 
Opera & music theatreic) Af 941 585 27.3 
Total 459 32 029 6 366 39.5 


{a} Excludes popular music (eg rock, jazz}. 
(hb) Proportion of annual revenue. 


(C) Excludes performances of/attendances at major musicals. 


Source: Survey of Music and Performing Arts Organisations 


Organisations 


In 1991, there were 459 music and 
performing arts organisations in Australia. 
197 of these were predominantly theatre 
organisations, 172 were symphony orchestras, 
chamber and choral groups, 49 were dance 
organisations and 41 were opera and musical 
theatre organisations. Together these music 
and performing arts organisations gave over 
32,000 performances which attracted 6.4 
million patrons. In addition, there were 430 
performances staged overseas by 
Australian-based organisations. These 
performances attracted 421,000 patrons. 


In 1991, music and performing arts 
organisations received $81.4 million in 
subsidies from all levels of government and 
the Australia Council for the Arts. This 
accounted for 40% of their annual revenue. 
The most heavily subsidised organisations 
were symphony orchestras, chamber and 
choral groups. 61% of the annual revenue of 
these organisations came from government 
subsidies. 


In 1991, music and performing arts 
organisations employed 15,998 people; 
13,607 casual employees, 1,957 permanent 
full-time employees and 434 permanent 
part-time employees. Most employees of 
music and performing arts organisations were 
performing artists. 


Music and performing arts organisations also 
have a large voluntary workforce. In 1993, the 
majority of all people working in these 
organisations were not paid for their 
involvement (see Culture-leisure workers 

pp. 161-163). 
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Performances at major venues 


In 1992, almost 22,000 music and perfomning 
arts performances were held in major venues 
in capital cities. 12.6 million patrons attended 
these performances. Sydney hosted the largest 
number of performances in major venues and 
Darwin held the least. However, Melbourne 
had the largest number of attendances. This is 
probably because major venues in Melbourne 
have a larger total seating capacity than major 
venues in Sydney. 


Over half (58%) of all performances at major 
venues were theatre performances. However, 
popular music concerts had the highest 
number of attendances of any type of 
performance. 


Performances held in major 
venuesia, 1992 


Type of 

performance Performances Attendances 
no. ‘G60 

Popular music t 520 3 639 

Theatre 12 560 2 709 

Symphony 

orchestras, chamber 

and choral groups 1 770 1401 

Dance 1 450 828 

Opera and music 

theatre 2 940 2 522 

Other performing 

arts 1610 865 

Total 21 750 11 965 


(a} Excludes free performances. 


source: Survey of Major Venues Staging Music and 
Performing Arts Events in Capital Cities 
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Relaied ABS 
publications 


@ Music and 
Performing Arts, 
Australia (4116.05 


# Music and 
Performing Arts at 
Major Venues in 
Capital Cities, 
Australia (4171.0) 


® Attendance at 
Selected Cultural 
Venues, Australia 
(4114.0) 


Major musicals 


Major musical theatre productions are 
musicals staged in a major venue in a capital 
city which have a nin of at least two weeks. 
Some major musical theatre productions are 
staged by music and performing arts 
organisations while others are mounted by 
theatrical entrepreneurs and promoters. In 
1991, 13 major musical productions were 
surveyed. These productions had 2,100 
performances. 2.1 million people attended 
these performances. 


In 1991, these major musical productions 
employed 1,305 people. These people were 
employed in various ways such as on weekly 


contracts for the whole or part of the year, on 
hourly contracts, or paid to perform a specific 


task regardless of the time involved. Most 


employees of major musical productions were 


performing artists. 


} 
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People employedia in major 
musicals, 1991 


Paople employed Men Women Parsons 


no. no. no. 
Artistic personne! 
Performing artists 432 S1G 742 
Other artistic/ 
suippart staff 66 36 102 
Technical personnel 243 #169 412 
Other personnel o4 25 49 
Total 765 540 1305 


(a) Refers to pecple emoloyed on any basis during the 


Year, eg permanent, on contract for any pencd fweekly, 
hourly, task), casual or any other basis. 


Source: Survey of Major Musical Theatre Productions 





A sporting nation 





SPECIAL FEATURE 


The most popular 
organised sports in 
Austraiia are golf, 
netball and tennis. 


S port is an important part of Australian 
society. Involvement in sport is widely 
encouraged through schools, government 
funding and the media. Playing sport can 
provide benefit through healthy exercise and 
by encouraging team work. Sport also 
provides direct economic benefit to the 
country through production of goods and 
services, generation of tourism, and creation 
of employment opportunities. 


In 1993, one-third of Australians aged 15 and 
over were involved in sport as players (3.1 
million), non-players (0.5 million) or both 
players and non-players (0.9 million}. More 
men than women were involved as both 
players and non-players. Fewer than 5% of 
people involved in sport had some paid 
involvement. 


Age of players 


In 1993, at ail ages a greater proportion of 
men than women played sport. Overall 35% 
of men played sport compared to 23% of 
women. Younger men and women were more 
likely to play sport than older men and 
women. 56% of men aged 15-24 played sport 
compared to 43% of men aged 25-34. In 
contrast 349% of women aged 15-24 and 28% 
aged 25-34 played sport. 20% of men and 


12% of women aged 65 and over played sport. 


Government programs and sporting 
organisations are increasingly encouraging 


Proportion of people who played 
sport, 1993 
%e 


Men 


20 Women 
10 


15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65+ 
Age group (years) 


Source: Survey of Involvement in Sport 


sport and involvement 


In this review sport is any physical competition, 
usually between individuals cr teams, played 
according to a set of rules, The physical efement 
may involve stamina, strength or skill. Sports 
involving animals (eg horse and dag racing) are 
excluded from the definition and this review, 
Although sport can be informal (eg cricket played 
at a family barbecue, fishing at the local beach) 
only formal sport Gie organised competition) is 
included in this review. 


People can be snvo/vedin sport as players, 
non-players (eg coaches, referees, 

administrators) or spectators. People can be 
involved in more than one way (eg as a player 
and a spectator). People can also be paid or 
unpaid for their involvement; spectators can be 
paying or non-paying. Unless otherwise stated, 
1993 data in this review refer ta involvement by 
those aged 15 and over during the 12 months 
ended March 1993. Data for 1993-94 are averages 
of data collected over four periods during the 
year and refer to the involvement of people aged 
18 and over. The reference period for players and 
non-players was the two weeks prior to interview 
while the reference period for spectators was the 
month prior to interview. Fhe regularity of 
people's involvement is not known. 


Proportion of people who played 
Sport, 1993 


State Men Women Persons 
% %o % 
NSW 34.6 21.2 27.8 
Vic. 35.0 2.7 29.2 
Qld 35.0 24.1 29.5 
SA 34.6 23.1 28.8 
WA, 38.3 25.3 31.8 
Tas. 35.0 24.5 29.7 
NT 42.5 24.2 33.6 
ACT 43.1 25.7 34.3 
Australia 35.3 23.1 25.1 
‘000 ‘00 ‘000 
Total 2362.1 1581.5 3963.6 


Source: Survey of Involvement in Spart 
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older people to participate in sport. It is 
recognised that regular exercise and a healthy 
diet can reduce the likelihood of developing 
health problems such as hypertension, stress, 
heart disease and obesity which affect older 
people more than younger people’. 


State comparison of players 


The Australian Capital Territory and the 
Northern Territory had the highest 
proportions of people playing sport (34%) of 
all the states and territories. This was mainly 
due to the larger proportions of young people 
in the territories than in the states (see 
Population — state summary table p. 3). The 
territories also had the greatest difference in 
the proportions of men and women playing 
sport In both the Australian Capital Territory 
and the Northern Territory 43% of men 
played sport. The proportions for women 
were 26% and 24% respectively. 


New South Wales had the lowest proportion 
of people playing sport (28%) of any state, but 
had the largest number of players (1.3 
million) because of its population size. 


Piayers and employment 
status 


People employed part-time, particularly men, 
were more likely to play sport than anyone 
else. This is related to the higher proportion 
of young people who were employed 
part-time. In 1993, 46% of part-time employed 
men and 40% of part-time employed women 
were players. This compared to 38% of 
full-time employed men and 27% of full-time 
employed women. 


Overall, employed men were more likely to 
play sport than unemployed men, 39% 
compared to 30%, but there was little 
difference in the proportions of employed 


Proportion of people who played 
sport, 1993 
Labour force status Men Women 
% % 
Employed 38.8 28.0 
Full-time 38.1 25.8 
Part-time 45.6 29.6 
Unemployed 29.8 24.8 
Not in the labour force 27.9 17.8 
Total 35.3 23.1 


Source: Survey of Involvement in Sport 
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Proportion of peopte who played 
sport, 1993 


Birthplace Men Women 
Ya Ye 
Australia 39.8 26.7 
Overseas 23.6 ee 
MESC{a} 31.4 19.9 
NESO(b) 18.3 8.4 
Total 35.3 23.1 


{a} Main English speaking countries. 
(b} Non-English speaking countries, 


source: Survey of Involvement tn Sport 


and unemployed women who played sport, 
28% and 25% respectively. 


Men and women not in the labour force were 
the least likely to play sport, 28% and 18% 
respectively. However, 79% of those not in the 
labour force are aged 55 or over and they 
have low levels of sports participation. 


Birthpiace of players 


People born in Australia were more likely to 
play sport than people born overseas. 40% of 
men and 27% of women born in Australia 
played sport, compared to 24% of men and 
13% of women born overseas. Among the 
overseas born, those born in the main English 
speaking countries were twice as likely to play 
sport as those born in non-English speaking 
countries. The greater proportions of people 
playing sport who were born in Australia or 
the main English speaking countries may 
reflect the cypes of sport played in Australia. 


Elite athietes 


International sports competitions, especially 
the Olympic and Commonwealth Games, 
provide the opportunity for Australian 
athietes to compete with other world class 
athletes. 


At the first Commonwealth Games in 1930, 11 
men represented Australia and won 8 medals. 
In the 1994 games, 256 Australian athletes, 94 
of whom were women, competed. In these 
games Australian athletes won 182 medals, 
the highest ever medal tally and the most 
medals per competitor since 1970. 87 of the 
medals were gold’. 


Australia achieved its highest Olympic medal 
tally at the 1956 Olympic Games in 
Melbourne. In that year, 35 medals were won 





Commonwealth Games 
competitors, 


Women 
0 
1994 


1930 1962 


Year 


1978 


(a) There were no Commonwealth Games in 1942 or 1946. 


Source: Australian Sports Commission unpublished data 


between 289 competitors. Australia had its 
largest representation of athletes at the 
Olympic Games in 1988 when 368 athletes 
competed. 


The participation of Australian women in the 
Olympic Games has increased since 1948, 
with women comprising 33% of Australian 
competitors in 1992 in contrast to 12% of 
competitors in 1948. Australian women at the 
Olympic Games have also been more 
successful overall than Australian men, 
winning twice a8 many medals per competitor 
as men over the period 1948-92. 
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Olympic Games competitors 


Number 
300 


out) 


2) 
Men 150 
Women 50 


1948 1956 1964 1972 1980 
Year 


1992 
Source: National Sport Information Centre Olympic Facts 


Although Australians have won more medals 
in the Commonwealth Games than the 
Olympic Games, the recent performance of 
Australian athletes has raised expectations of 
success in the Sydney 2000 Olympic Games. 
The federal government has ailocated $135 
million dollars over the next six years for the 
development and training of Australian 
athletes for the Sydney 2000 Olympic Games’. 





Type of sport Players 
‘O00 
Golt 303.9 
Outdoor cricket 193.9 
Basketball 153.4 
Australian rules football 151.4 
Tennis 137.1 
Lawn bowls 115.3 
indoor cricket 94.6 
Squash 78.5 
Rugby league 76.8 
Rugby union 48.7 


Source: Population Survey Monitor (annuai average} 
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7 Women 


Type of sport Players 
‘000 
Netball 301.1 
Fennis 162.1 
Golf 80.7 
Basketball 777 
Lawn bowls 75.2 
squash 46.3 
Hockey 38.6 
Indoor cricket 20.6 
Outdoor cricket 15.8 
Australian rules football 11.9 
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Types of sports played 


The most popular sport played by Australians 
is golf. In 1993—94, on average. 384,600 
people, of whom 79% were men, played golf 
in a two-week period. The next most popular 
sports were netball (336,200) and tennis 
(299,300). 


The most popular sports for men of all ages 
were golf, then outdoor cricket, basketball 
and Australian rules football. Twice as many 
men played golf as played Australian rules 
football. For women netball was the most 
popular sport played, then tennis and golf. 


More people aged 15-19 played basketball 
than any other sport. Netball was the next 
most popular sport for this age group. Netball 
was the most played sport by women aged 
15-19. 


The most popular sports among those aged 
55 and over were golf and lawn bowls. Lawn 
bowls was the sixth most played sport for all 
men and women. 


Non-players 


In 1993, one in ten Australians (1.4 million 
people) were involved in sport as non-players. 
About three in five of these non-players were 
also players. Overall, 12% of men and 9% of 
women were involved in sport as non-players, 
4% as non-players only and the remainder 
(8% of men and 5% of women) as players and 
non-players . 


Involvement as non-players was greatest for 
people aged 35-44, 18% of men and 16% of 


Proportion of people involved as 
non-players, 1993 


Yo 
20 


16 


12 


Women 


15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65+ 
Age group (years) 


Source: Survey of Involvement in Sport 
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women. This is likely to be due to the 
non-playing involvement of parents 
supporting their children’s sporting interests. 
Only 4% of men and 2% of women aged 65 
and over were non-players. 


Non-players may be involved in one or more 
roles. The most common role, in which 44% 
of non-players were involved, was as an 
administrator or committee member. 37% of 
non-players were coaches, instructors or 
teachers, and 30% were referees or umpires. 


Why people did not play sport 


The most common reason for not playing 
sport, given by 39% of men and 43% of 
women was injury or illness. Men were more 
likely than women not to play sport because 
ofa sport's injury (19% compared to 13%) and 
women were more likely than men not to play 
sport because of an illness (20% compared to 
11%). 27% of men and 20% of women said 
they had no time or were too busy to play 


Sport. 


Although women were five times more likely 
than men not to play sport due to lack of 
child care, fewer than 3% of women gave this 
as their main reason. Despite the costs 
associated with sport, such as membership, 
equipment and clothing, fewer than 1% of 
people said that expense or cost was the main 
reason they did not play sport. 


Main reasons for not playing 


sport, 1993-94 
Reasons Men Women 
% % 
Hiness or injury 39.4 43.3 
Sport injury 18.6 12.9 
Hliness 10.6 19.7 
Other health problems 7.0 9.5 
Work injury 3.2 1.2 
No time/toa busy 26.7 19.8 
Weather problems Zo 4.1 
Transport 1.1 0.0 
No child care 0.5 2.6 
Expense/cost 6.5 0.3 
Other 24.5 29.3 
Total 100.0 106.0 


Source: Population Survay Monitor (annual average) 





Related ABS 
publications 
* Involvement in 


Sport, Australia 
(6285,0) 


® Population Survey 
Monitor (4103.0) 


Proportion of people who were 
paying spectators at sporting 
events, 1993—94 


496 groups (years) Men Women Persons 


Yo Yo Yo 
18-19 37.8 21.9 40.1 
20-24 18.9 25.0 21.9 
25-39 27.3 11.4 22.3 
40-54 26.5 18.2 22.4 
55 and over 15.2 7.6 11.2 
Total 23.5 15.9 19.7 


‘O00 ‘000 000 
Total 1458.9 1021.2 2480.1 


Source: Population Survey Monitor (annual average) 


Spectators 


In 1993-94, on average, 2.5 million people 
aged 18 and over paid to watch a sporting 
event in a month. Men were more likely than 
women, and younger people more likely than 
older people, to have been paying spectators. 
Among men, those aged 18-19 were most 
likely to be paid spectators at sporting events 
(38%) followed by those aged 25-39 (2795). 
Among women, those aged 20-24 were most 
likely to be paid spectators (25%) followed by 
those aged 18-19 (22%). 


In 1992, men aged 15 and over who attended 
sporting matches as both paying or 
non-paying spectators spent Z hours 39 
minutes attending compared to 2 hours 19 
minutes spent by women. Both men and 
women attended more sport on the weekend 
than weekdays’. 


In 1993-94, 2.1 million people wanted to be a 
paid spectator at a sporting event but were 
unable to. Most of these were men (63%). 
Among men the most common reason for not 
attending, piven by 60% of men who wanted 
to attend, was that they had no time available. 
Among women expense was the most 
common reason (37%). 
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Proportion of disabled persons 
involved in sporta, 1994 


Age group (years) Males Females 
Ny %o 
+14 75.8 68.0 
15-29 65.0 48.5 
3044 55.0 39.4 
45-59 43.7 26.9 
B0—74 38.2 20.3 
75 and over 25.7 10.9 
Total 46.5 29.2 


{a} Includes players, non-players and spectators. 


source: Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carars 


People with a disability 


In 1993, 38% of people with a disability who 
were able to leave their homes were involved 
in sport, either as a player, non-player or 
spectator. Men with a disability had greater 
involvement in sport than women with a 
disability, 47% compared to 29%. Younger 
peopie with a disability were more likely to be 
involved in sport than older people with a 
disability. 


The Australian Sports Commission (ASC) is 
committed to assisting development of 
sporting opportunities for all Australians, 
improving access and equity in all aspects of 
sport. The ASC has stated that it will assist in 
Staging the Sydney 2000 Paralympics and 
ensure that these events make a long-term 
and broad contribution to sport’, 


In 1992, there were 136 competitors at the 
Barcelona Paralympics. In total, they won 76 
medals, 24 of which were gold. Overall, 
Australia finished sixth in the medal tally. 
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Travel and tourism in 
Australia 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


The number of 
international 
visitors travelling to 
Austrailia has 
increased from 
125,000 in 1963 to 
3 miifion in 1903. 


Both domestic and international travel and 
tourism in Australia are growing. The 
increasing accessibility of air travel has 
resulted in substantial growth in domestic and 
international tourism over the last 39 years. 
Improvements in road transport systems have 
also increased flexibility for domestic 
travellers. 


The government has played a role in the 
growth of tourism by promoting Australia as 
an international tourist destination. Cultural 
and recreational events are important in 
attracting visitors from both within Australia 
and overseas. Recent examples are World 
Expo '88, Australia's Bicentennial and the 
annual Adelaide Grand Prix. The Sydney 2000 
Olympics will generate a substantial increase 
in both domestic and international tourism. 


International tourism 


The number of international visitors to 
Australia has been increasing for many years. 
In 1964, 125,000 international visitors came 
to Australia. This had risen to 3.0 million by 
1993 and the increase is expected to 
continue. The Bureau of Tourism Research 
has forecast that over 5 million overseas 
residents will visit Australia in 2001. Australia 
receives more world tourism than it 
generates. 3.0 million visitors travelled to 
Australia in 1993 compared to 2.3 million 
trips that Australians took overseas. 


International visitors 


1963 1968 1973 1978 1983 1988 1993 
Year 


Source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures 
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Tourism 


Tourism consists of all short-term travel away 
from the usual place of residence, including that 
undertaken for business and pleasure. Ii includes 
both domestic and intemationai travel. 


internationa/ visttors are defined as overseas 
residents arriving in Australia intending 10 stay 
for periods of less than 12 months. 


Data sources 


Data on tourism in Australia are available from a 
number of different sources. The ABS collects 
monthly data about overseas arrivals and 
departures. The ABS also collects quarterly 
Statistics On tourisl accommediation. 


The Bureau of Tourism Research (BTR) conducts 
two regular tourism surveys. In the Intemational 
Visitor Survey, international visitors aged 15 and 
over are interviewed at Australia’s major airports 
as they are leaving Australia. The Domestic 
Tourism Monitor is a household survey of 
domestic travel undertaken by Australians aged 
14 and over. In 1992, BTR also conducted the 
Domestic Tourism Expenditure Survey. Accurate 
data on the activities and expenditure of 
domestic and intemational tourists are difficult to 
collect. This is because the surveys rely on the 
tourists’ recallections of activities and 
expenditure for up 10 12 months previously. 
Consequently the data collected do nor always 
reflect all aspects of their travel accurately. 


International visitors 


Over one-fifth of international visitors to 
Australia in 1993 came from Japan. This was 
followed by New Zealand, UK and Ireland, 
and the United States. Visitors from these 
countries accounted for 59% of all 
international visitors. Over the past five years 
the number of visitors from Asia has more 
than doubled. 


In 1993, $4% of visitors to Australia were aged 
under 40, In comparison, 66% of all visitors 
from Japan were aged under 40. There were 
slightly more male than female international 
visitors in 1993. 


63%, of international visitors reported that the 
main reason for their visit to Australia was for 
a holiday, and a further 18% came to visit 
relatives. However, purpose of visit varies 
with country of origin. The majority (92%) of 
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International visitors: purpose of visit by country of residence, 1993 


Country Visiting Business, Attending Total 
of residence Holiday(a) relatives employment convention Otherb) Total visitors 
Ye “fo fa Yo vo % ‘000 

Japan 92.2 1.3 3.9 0.2 2.4 100.0 670.8 
New Zealand 45.4 27 8 15.8 1.8 9.2 100.0 499.3 
UK & ireland 43.9 42.6 6.7 0.9 3.9 100.0 321.3 
United States 56.6 13.7 17.1 4.6 8.1 100.6 281.3 
Singapore 76.2 a9 77 +.2 5.8 190.0 154.9 
Tanwan 80.3 8.6 46 0.5 6.0 190.0 108.7 
Germany 76.1 11.8 6.0 0.8 5.3 100.0 105.6 
All countries 63.1 17.7 9.8 1.7 7.8 100.0 2996.2 


(a) Includes people accompanying business travellers. 
(O} Includes in transit and not stated. 


Source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures 


Japanese visitors stated holiday as the main 
reason for their visit. While only 44% of 
visitors from UK and Ireland reported this 
reason, a further 43% reported that visiting 
relatives was the main reason for their visit. 
This reflects the high proportion of Australian 
residents with forebears from UK and Ireland 
(see Australian Soctal Trends 1994 pp. 9-12 
Birthpiaces of Australian settlers). 


international visitors’ 
accommodation 


The 1993 International Visitor Survey found 
that most international visitors spend at least 
ane night in a hotel (62%), or with friends or 
relatives (38%). This is related to country of 
origin and purpose of visit. Japanese visitors 
were the most likely to stay in a hotel (95%), 
while those from UK and Ireland were most 
likely to stay with friends or relatives (72%). 


Length of stay of international 
visitors 


In 1993, international visitors stayed in 
Australia for an average of 23 nights. 
However, length of stay varies by the country 
of origin and the purpose of the trip. Visitors 
from Japan stayed an average of 7 nights, 
reflecting a holiday purpose. Visitors from UK 
and Ireland stayed for an average of 41 nights, 
reflecting both the purpose of visiting 
relatives and the longer distance travelled. 


Expenditure by international 
visitors 


The amount of money international visitors 
spend while in Australia varies with length of 
Stay and type of trip. The average expenditure 
by international visitors to Australia in 1993 
was $1,787 a trip, split almost equally 
between shopping; food, drink and 
accommodation; and other expenditure such 
as car hire, additional travel, entrance to 
attractions etc. Visitors from Germany spent 
on average $2,773 a trip. Visitors from the 
United States spent, on average, $2,000 a trip. 
almost half of this on food, drink and 
accommodation. In contrast, Japanese visitors 
spent, on average, $1,388 4 trip, almost 
three-quarters of which was spent shopping. 
This reflects the high proportion of Japanese 


Average expenditures) by 
international visitors, 1993 


Country of Food, drink and 
residence Shopping accommodation Total 
$ $ $ 

Germany 495 1 053 2773 
United States 370 918 2 000 
UK &lreland 446 861 1914 
Japan 1018 206 1 388 
New Zealand 411 412 11798 
Allcountries 616 581 1 787 





(a) Does not include expenditure by visitors on inclusive 
package tours purchased outside Australia. 


Source: Bureau of Tourism Research tntemnational Visitor 
Survey 
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tourists who visit Australia on pre-paid 
package tours. 


Leisure activities of 
international visitors 


International visitors participated in a wide 
variety of leisure activities during their visits 
to Australia. The most popular leisure activity 
for international visitors was going to a 200, 
animal or marine park. Over half of all 
international visitors went to such a park in 
1993. Sporting activities included swimming 
and surfing (31%), bushwalking (14%) and 
scuba diving and snorkelling (13%). Overall, 
international visitors were more likely to visit 
parks and gardens than to participate in 
sporting activities while in Australia. 


The type of activities that international visitors 
participate in varies with country of origin. 
Japanese visitors were the most likely to go to 
a ZOO, animal or marine park (76%), while 
visitors from Germany were the most likely tc 
visit national/state parks (69%). 


The type of activities that international visitors 
participate in is also affected by the purpose 
of their trip. In 1993, those visitors in 
Australia for a holiday were more likely to visit 
zoos, animals and marine parks (63%) than 
those in Australia for any other purpose. 
Those visiting friends and relatives were most 
likely to visit national/state parks (48%). 
Visitors in Australia for business were less 
likely to participate in leisure activities than 
those travelling for any other reason. 


Domestic tourism 


In 1992-93, domestic travellers took 47,9 
million trips. While there was an increase of 
7% in the number of domestic trips taken 


Domestic tourism 


The Bureau of Tourism Research defines 
domestic tourism as travel by Australian residents 
involving a stay away from home for one or more 
nights and requiring a journey of at least 40 
kilometres from home, undertaken fer any 
reason. It includes both interstate and intrastate 
travel. 


An fitersiafe tf1pis a trip taken by an Australian 
resident within Australia other than in the 
State‘temitory in which he/she resicles. An 
intrastate trip is a trip taken by ar Australian 
resident within the state/territory in which he/she 
resides. The main destination of a trip is the 
place on the joumey where the most nights were 
Spent. 
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Top ten leisure activities of 
international visitors;a;, 1993 


Type of activity Visltors Participation 
‘O00 Yo 

Visit a zoo, animal or 

marine park 1429 $1.3 

Visit a national/state park 1237 44.4 

Histerical/heritage 

buildings, monuments 11939 425 

Swimming/surfing 865 = 31.1 

Visit botanical gardens 7860 282 

Visit art galteries or 

museums 6/1 24.4 

Amusementtheme parks 

or agricultural shows 610 21.9 

Bushwalking 384 13.8 

Scuba diving/snorkeliing 366 13.1 

Graft workshops/studios 313 11.2 


{a} People aged 15 and over. 


Source: Bureau of Tourism Research International Visitor 
Survey 


between 1984-85 and 1992-93, there was a 
decrease in the number of domestic trips 
taken per person, from 3.7 to 3.4. Domestic 
travellers were most likely to travel by private 
car (78%). 


Domestic tourism consists of both interstate 
and intrastate crips. In 1992-93 most domestic 
travel was intrastate (76%). Consequently, and 
largely because of the size of the populations, 
32% of domestic trips took place in New 
South Wales and 1% took place in the 
Northern Territory. 


In 1992-93 fewer people travelled to Victoria, 
South Australia and Western Australia than 
travelled from these states. Victoria generated 
26% of interstate trips and received 19%, 
South Australia generated 10% and received 
8% and Western Australia generated 4% and 
received 3%. 





Year 


interstate Intrastate Total trips 

‘000 ‘O00 ‘O00 
1984-85 § 996 34 824 44 820 
1988-89 11 645 34 316 45 961 
1392-93 11 638 36 234 47 878 


(a) People aged 14 and over, 


Source: Bureau of Tourism Research Domesiic Tourism 
Monifor 


Domestic tripsia, 1992-93 
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Interstate 
State Origin Destination 

‘000 ‘000 
NSW 3 745 4 261 
Vic. 3 007 2 182 
Qid 1 897 2219 
SA 1218 894 
WA 423 332 
Tas. 269 337 
NT 8a 319 
ACT 992 1 083 
Australia 11 638 11 638 


(a) People agad 14 and over. 


Intrastate Total trips taken In state(b) 

‘DOO ‘00 % 

11 O80 15 341 32.0 
¥ 449 9631 20.1 
8 385 10 604 22.2 
2 879 3774 75 
4746 5 079 10.6 
1415 1 752 3.7 

268 587 1.2 
10 1 103 2.3 
36 234 47 87 8c} 100.0 


(b) Number of interstate tips ta a state/territory plus number of trios within the stateAerritory (intrastate trips}. 


(c} Includes destination not stated. 


Source: Bureau of Tourlsm Aesearch Domestic Tourism Monitor 


Domestic travellers 


In 1992-93 men made almost 20% more 
domestic trips than women. This reflects their 
greater likelihood of travelling on business. 
The most common purpose of domestic trips 
was pleasure/holidays (39%). A further 29% 
were taken to visit friends and relatives. More 
women than men travelled to visit their 
friends and relatives. 


Reasons for domestic travelra), 
1992-93 


Primary purpose of trip Men Women 
% Yo 
Pleasure/holiday 36.7 412 
Visiting friends/relatives 23.9 33.5 
Business 23.5 7.9 
Otherib} 15.9 15.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 
‘O00 ‘000 
Total trips 26 063 21815 


(a) Peogle aged 14 and over. 
(b) Includes purpose not stated and other purposes not 
separately recarded. 


Source: Bureau of Tourism Research Domestic Tourism 
Moniter 


Domestic tourist 
accommodation 


Domestic tourists spent an average of 4 nights 
away from home while travelling in 1992-93. 
The main type of accommodation used was a 
friend's or relative's house or flat (44%). Next 
most popular were hotels or motels (20%) 
and rented houses or flats (7%). 


The purpose and destination of a trip affected 
the type of accommodation used. For 
example, those visiting the Northern Territory 
were more likely to be travelling for 
pleasure/holiday, and therefore less likely to 
have stayed with friends or relatives than 
those travelling in other states. 


Domestic tourist expenditure’ 


Domestic tourists aged 14 and over spent 
approximately $29.3 billion in 1992. The 
average expenditure per trip was $395. 
However, this amount varied depending on 
the type, purpose, main destination and 
length of the trip. The average amount spent 
by those taking interstate trips was more than 
three times that of intrastate travellers. 
Business travellers spent more than those 
travelling for any other reason. 


Domestic travellers who took a trip in Victoria 
spent the least amount per trip, an average of 
$300, while the average expenditure of those 
travelling in the Northern Territory was 
$2,066. However, people travelling to the 
Northern Territory were less likely to stay 
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Related ABS 
publications 


+ 


Overseas Arrivals 
and Departures, 
Australia (4404.0) 


Selected leisure activities of 
domestic travellersi, 1990—91.5 


Leisure activity Travellers Participation 
‘000 % - 

Swimming/surting 1 962 39 

Fishing/boating 1247 25 

Bush activities 1 007 20 


Visiting a national/state 
park 824 17 


Visiting heritage sites 660 13 


Sporting events 536 11 
Theme park 380 8 
Visiting an art gallery 305 6 
Attending live theatre 138 3 
Attending musical/opera fo 2 


(a} People aged 14 and over. 
(b) December 1990—April 1991. 


Source: The Australia Council Cuffure on Holiday, A Survey 
of Australian Domesthe Tourists’ Cultural 
Participation, December 1990—April 1997 


with friends or relatives, and more likely to 
use air travel and stay away for longer than 
people visiting other states. 


Leisure activities of domestic 
travellers 


The types of leisure activities undertaken by 
domestic travellers vary with factors such as 
main destination, the length of the trip, the 
purpose of the trip and the time of year that 
the travel takes place. Overall, leisure activities 
undertaken by domestic travellers are 
relatively expensive compared to leisure 
activities undertaken at home (see Letsure at 
Home, pp. 164-167). 


In 1990-91, 78% of domestic travellers 
participated in leisure activities. The most 
popular leisure activity was swimming and 
surfing, undertaken by almost 2.0 million 
travellers (39%). The next most popular 
leisure activities were fishing or boating 
(25%), bush activities (20%), visiting a 
national or state park (17%), visiting heritage 
sites (13%) and attending sporting events 
(11%). 
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Day tripsi), 1992-93 


Type of day trip People(b} Participation 
‘000 %o 

Visit friends orrelatives 6702 47.8 

Pleasure driving 

(50km round trip} 6 524 46.5 

Attend special events 2 469 17.6 

Participate in sport’ 

recreational activity 2197 15.7 

Visit theatre, opera, 

ballet, concertorcinema 212? 15.2 

Visit animal parks, 

wildlife reserves, Zoos 2105 15.0 

Business trip 159? +1.4 

Visit entertainment’ 

theme parks 1 525 10.9 

Conterence/seminar/ 

study tour or school 

excursion 1 494 10.7 

Visit Museu ms/art 

galleries 1 231 8.8 

All types of day trip 10976 78.2 


(a) Peoole aged 14 and over. 
(b} People who took each type of day trip at least once in 
the year. 


Source: Bureau cf Tourisrn Research Domestic Tourism 
Monitor 


Domestic day trips 


Day trips are trips away trom home which do 
not involve an overnight stay but which are of 
at least four hours duration. In 1992-93, 78% 
of Australians aged 14 and over took one or 
more day trips. Almost half of these people 
took a day trip to visit friends and relatives. 
Age and family type affected the type of day 
trip people undertook, For example, 
dependent children aged 14-17 were more 
likely than any other group to take a day trip 
(Oo visit an entertainment or theme park (18%) 
or participate in a sporting/recreational 
activity (24%), while people aged 18-34 with 
children at home were more likely to go to 
animal parks, wildlife reserves or zoos (25%). 
People aged 55 and over who lived alone 
were least likely to take a day trip. 


Endnotes 


1 Bureau of Tourism Research (1993) Dormesttc 
Tourism Expenditure 1992 Survey Resuits 
Surtnary. 


Culture-leisure 
workers 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


in 1992-93, 1.6 
million people did 
some work in 
culture-leisure. Most 
of these people did 
not receive payment 
for their work. 


Australians are consumers of a wide variety 
of culture and leisure products and services. 
The workers who produce these products and 
services are largely unpaid. For example, 
public radio, music and community culture 
activities are particularly reliant on 
volunteers’. Consequently there is often a 
shortage of workers in culture and leisure. 


Cukure-leisure workers 


In 1992-93, 896,000 women and 705,000 
men did some work in culmre-leisure (13% of 
women and 10% of men aged 15 and over). 
Women who worked in culture-leisure were 
more likely to be unpaid than men, 68% 
compared to 61%. This is consistent with the 
tendency for women to undertake more of 
the unpaid work in society generally (see 
Australian Social Trends 1994 pp. 120-125 
Unpaid bousebaid work). 


The greatest proportion of culture-leisure 
workers were aged 35—44. There were equal 
proportions of both male and female 
culture-leisure workers in this age group 
(28%). Only 19% of culture-leisure workers 
were aged 15-24. 


Many people did more than one type of work 
in culture-leisure. The average number of 
different types of work per worker was 1.7. 
People who did only paid work averaged 1.9 
types of work compared to 1.6 for those who 
did only unpaid work and 1.5 for those who 
did both. For many workers, their work in 
culture-leisure was not their main job. 


Culture-leisure 


Cuftune-feisure in this review is restricted to the 
scope of the National Culture-Leisure industry 
Statistical Framework, 4th edition, 1991. This 
framework presents cultureleisure as an industry 
and covers those aspects of culture and leisure 
which fall within the scape of the portfolio of 
responsibilities of the Cultural Ministers Council. 
As such it includes areas such as national 
heritage, museums, literature, libraries and 
archives, music, performing arts, visual arts, film 
and video, radio, television, community activities, 
education, festivals and administration, and 
natural environment. While sport is included in 
the framework it is not part of the Cultural 
Ministers Council's portfolio and is thus excluded 
from this review. Areas of culture such as religion 
and areas of leisure such as tourism are excluded 
from the framework. 


fhe cufture-/efsure jadustry is all those industries 
selected as being involved in the production of 
culture and leisure products and services. The 
selection of these industries is based on the 
areas included in the National Culture-Leisure 
Industry Statistical Framework, 4th edition, 1991. 


Work in cuftare-feisure refers to paid ot unpaid 
work in the culture-leisure industry, which was 
used by, or benefited, people other than the 
worker or the worker's family. Workers may 
undenake more than one type of work. Work 
refers to the rype of work done (eg as a writer) 
and not individual pieces of work (eg books), 
finployment in cufture—teisure refers 10 any paid 
work in the culture-leisure industry undertaken 
as a main job. Cuftural occupations are those 
where the majority of people in that occupation 
are employed in the culture-leisure industry. 








Type of work Men Women Persons 
% % % 

Paid work only 19.5 15.6 17.3 

Unpaid work only 61.3 68.5 65.3 

Paid and unpaid work 49.3 15.9 17.4 

All work 160.0 100.0 100.0 
000 ‘000 ‘000 

Total workers 704.8 895.9 1 600.7 





(a) Aged 15 and over. 
(>) During the 12 months ending March 1993. 


source: Survey of Work in Selected Culture/Leisure Activities 
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162 %° 


Time spent working 


Three-quarters of all types of culture-leisure 
work consisted of less than 10 hours a week. 
However, the time spent working depended 
on whether the work was paid. 17% of types 
of work for which some payment was received 
lasted for 35 hours or more a week, compared 
to only 1% of unpaid types of work. 


The average number of weeks spent working 
also varied according to whether any payment 
was received. 22% of all unpaid types of work 
lasted longer than 26 weeks during the year. 
However, for types of work where some 
payment was received, 51% lasted longer than 
26 weeks. 


Type of work 


The overall participation rate in 
culture-leisure work was 118 per 1,000 
population aged 15 and over. Organising fetes 
and festivals was the most common type of 
work with a participation rate of 32 per 1,000 
population. This was followed by teaching 
cultural activities (21 per 1,000) and writing 
and publishing (20 per 1,000). 


Participation in paid work only was most 
likely to be in teaching culcural activities (8 
per 1,000) or writing and publishing (5 per 
1,000). Participation in unpaid work only was 
most likely to be in organising fetes and 
festivals (40 per 1,000) or in performing arts 
(13 per 1,000). 


Both men and women were more likely to 
participate in organising fetes and festivals 
than in any other type of work (26 per 1,000 
and 39 per 1,000 respectively). For men 
writing and publishing was next most 
common type of work with a participation 
rate of 23 per 1,000 men. For women it was 
teaching cultural activities at 26 per 1,000 
women. 


Cultural occupation groups 


Included in the number of people who did 
some work in culture-leisure are those who 
were employed in the culture-leisure industry 
as their main job. Information on this group is 
only available from the Census of Population 
and Housing because the definitions of the 
culture-leisure industry and of cultural 
occupations require data at a level of detail 
too fine for reliable estimates from sample 
surveys. Data in 1986 were coded at a broader 
level than in 1991 and time series 
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Participation rate in types of 
culture-jeisure work, 1992--93\p) 


Pald Unpaid Paid & 
Type of work only only unpaid Total 
rate rate rate rate 
Fete/festival 
organising 1.0 0630.3 1.3 32.5 
Teaching cultural 
activities 8.1 8.8 3.9 20.9 
Writing’ publishing 5.3 10.3 4.5 20.1 
Music(c} 1.7) 0 ©=612.0 3.3 17.0 
Performing artsic) «867.1 «13.3 1.4 15.8 
Aricratt show 
organising 0.6 §.3 0.9 3.9 
Textiles 1.2 4.1 17 7.4 
Drawing 1.8 3.5 1.7 7.0 
Design 2.5 2.2 1.7 6.4 
Libraries/ 
archives 27 2.6 1.0 6.3 
Alltypes of work 20.3 76.9 20.5 117.7 


(a} Rate per 1,000 population aged 15 and over. 
(o} Guring the 12 months ending March 1993. 
(c) Includas those who were not live performers. 


Source: Survey of Work in Selected Culture/Leisure 
Activities 


comparisons are therefore restricted to 
occupation groups. 


Between 1986 and 1991 there was a 12% 
increase in the number of people employed in 
cultural occupation groups, 7% for men and 
23% for women. Over the same period, the 
iotal number of employed people increased 
by 9%. The cultural occupation group which 
showed the largest increase in employment 
was authors and related professionals (49%). 
This was followed by painters, sculptors and 
related professionals (37%), and craftworkers 
(30%). The two occupation groups with 
decreases in employment between 1986 and 
1991 were performing arts support workers, 
which fell by 10%, and architects and 
landscape architects, which fell by 4%. 


Cultural occupations 


In 1991, almost 183,000 people were 
employed in the culture-leisure industry. Of 
these, 119,500 people were employed in 
cultural occupations, 2% of all those 
employed. The other 63,200 people were 
employed in non-cultural occupations in the 
culture-leisure industry (eg a carpenter 
employed by a dance group to make sets). Of 
those employed in cultural occupations in 


Related ABS 
publications 


@ Work in Selected 
Culture/Leisure 
Activities, Australia 
(6281.0) 


* Employment in 
Selected 
Culture/Leisure 
Occupations, 
Australia (6273.0) 


cultural industries, 16% were in creative arts, 
14% in libraries, 13% in television stations, 
and 10% in live theatre, orchestras and bands. 


30% of those employed in cultural 
occupations were aged 25~34 compared to 
16% aged 15—24. This age distribution was 
similar to that of all employed people. 


37% of people who were employed in a 
cultural occupation had qualifications ina 
culture related field such as music, visual and 
performing arts, literature, graphic design, 
architecture, interior design and 
communication, 


In 1991, 9% of people employed in culmral 
occupations were iibrarians. A further 7% 
each were library assistants, architects, 
graphic designers, and reporters. 


Women made up a greater proportion of 
people employed in cultural occupations than 
in all occupations (48% compared to 43%). In 
particular women were more likely than men 
to work in libraries. In 1991, women 
accounted for 83% of all librarians, 87% of all 
library assistants and 88% of all library 
technicians. Women were also more likely to 
work as private music teachers than men. Men 
were more likely than women to work as 
architects, graphic designers, reporters, 
photographers, instrumental musicians or 
architectural associates. 





Top ten cultural occupations, 1991 
Men Women Persons 
‘000 ‘000 = ‘000 


a ae 


1 RS 


Cultural occupations 


Libranan 1.8 &? 10.5 
Library assistant 12 7.7 8.8 
Architect 76 1.1 8.7 
Graphic designer 48 3.3 a6 
Reporter 57 3 8.5 
Private music teacher 1.5 4,0 5.5 
Photographer 3.9 13 5.2 
Instrumental musician 40 1.1 5.2 
Architectural associate af Of 4.4 
Lidrary technician 04 33 cg 


All cultural occupations 62.0 57.5 119.5 
Source: Census of Population and Housing 
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Hours worked by employed 
people, 1991 


Hours worked 







None(b) 
@ Cuttural occupations 
16-24 
25-3 | aoe 
3a & over 
0 20 40 a . 
“fo 


(2) Refers to hours worked in previous week. Not stated 
responses have been excluded fram the calculations. 

(b) Includes peaple on holidays, sick leave, on strike, 
temporarily stood down etc. 


source: Census of Population and Housing 


Hours worked 


The majority (64%) of people who were 
employed in cultural occupations as a main 
job worked 35 hours or more a week. 
However, this was a smaller proportion than 
for ali occupations. 24% of people employed 
in cultural occupations worked 1--24 hours a 
week, compared to 17% for all occupations. 


Cultural occupations consisting mainly of 
people who worked less than 35 hours 
included entertainment ushers, private music 
teachers, popular singers, private drama 
teachers and private dance teachers. In 
comparison, more than 85% of cadet 
journalists, media producers, architects, 
casting directors, film or stage directors, and 
art directors worked 35 hours or more. 


Endnotes 


1 Cultural Ministers Council Statistical Advisory 
Group {1991) The Australian Cultural 
industry: A Surnmary of 1988 Cultural 
Statistics. 
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Leisure at home 


SPECIAL FEATUA-BE 


On average, people 
spent nearly 4 
hours a day on 
home leisure 
activities in 4992. 
Participation in 
home ieisure 
activities generaily 


increased with age. 


The emergence of a leisured society in 
industrialised nations has been predicted 
since the early 1970s’. Such a society is 
characterised by increased participation by all 
people in cultural and leisure activities. Much 
of this increased participation in, and time 
spent on, leisure can be expected to occur in 
the home. In 1992 people spent just over half 
of their total leisure time at home on an 
average day. 


Participation in home leisure 


Home leisure activities are generally non- 
physical or passive. They are relatively 
inexpensive, generally accessible at times 
which suit the participant, and the amount of 
time spent on them is easily managed. These 
general characteristics affect participation in 
home leisure activities. 


In 1992, 95% of people participated in some 
home leisure activity on an average day. 
Participation in home leisure activities 
generally increased with age. This may be 
because most home leisure activities are 
passive in nature, inexpensive and do not 
require access to transport. 


Watching television (TV) was the most 
popular home leisure activity. 71% of people 
watched TY at home on an average day. 
Although watching TY was popular among all 


Participation in selected home leisure ac 


15-24 25-34 
Activity years years 

% % 
Watching T¥ 66.7 67.9 
Relaxing/thinking 48.8 53.4 
Sociaksing (having visitors) 19.1 20,4 
Reading newspapers 7.6 14.1 
Listening to radio bo 5.1 
Arts, crafts, nobbies 1.2 2.6 
Exercise at home 4.1 3.8 
Watching videos 5.3 6.2 
Indoor games 2.0 1.9 
Playing computer games 3.6 1.6 
Listening to recorded music 1.4 1.1 
All home leisure 92.0 93.8 


Source: Time Use Survey 
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Home ieisure 


Leisure time is <lefined as the free time people 
have for pursuits other than hose which are 
necessary (eg sleeping), contracted (eg paid 
employment), or committed (eg housework). 
Unpaid work such as gardening and home 
maintenance are not classified as leisure in chis 
review. 


Leisure activities undertaken at home include 
watching television or videos, relaxing, 
socialising, listening 10 music and participating 
in arts, crafts and hobbies. Sometimes these 
activities ace done together with another activity, 
eg ironing while watching television or studying 
while listening to the radio. In such cases the 
ironing or studying are usually classified as the 
main activity and the leisure activity is 
secondary. Secondary activities have been 
excluded fram this review, 


The main data source for this review is the 1992 
Time Use Survey which collected information 
about participation mn, and time spent on, home 
leisure activities by people aged 15 and over. In 
the Time Use Survey, participation rates 
measure the proportion of people participating 
in an activity on an average day. Therefore they 
best reflect participation in the most common, 
everyday home leisure activities. Those leisure 
activities which occur mainly at weekends, or 
only infrequently, eg arts, crafts, hobbies and 
watching videos, will have relatively low 
participation rates on an average day basis. 






45-54 55-64 65+ All 


35-44 
years years years years persons 
fo Ya fo % Yo 
67.3 71.9 73.8 81.1 70.5 
52.5 55.0 58.9 68.1 65.1 
19.5 18.9 23.6 25.8 20.8 
18.9 24.3 31.9 40.4 20.8 
5.4 75 11.7 18.7 A.2 
2.6 5.1 8.6 11.2 4.5 
3.6 3.1 4.6 7.3 4.3 
4.1 3.6 2.6 1.6 4.2 
1.9 3.1 3.8 8.9 3.3 
1.2 0.8* es _e 1.5 
0.6" 0.6* be 1.9 1.1 
94.7 95.4 95.9 97.1 $4.5 





age groups, proportionally more older people 
watched than younger people. 55% of people 
spent some time relaxing on an average day. 
As with watching TV, older people engaged in 
this activity more than younger people. 


21% of people participated in each of 
socialising at home (having visitors) and 
reading newspapers, but participation 
patterns varied across age groups. The 
proportion of people who socialised ranged 
between 19% of those aged 45-54 and 26% of 
those aged 65 and over. Reading newspapers 
was relatively uncommon among young 
people, with 8% of those aged 15-24 
participating. The proportion of people 
reading newspapers increased with age, 
reaching 40% among those aged 65 and over. 


8% of people listened to the radio as a main 
activity on an average day. It is likely that 
many more people actually listened to the 
radio but they did so as a secondary activity 
while doing something else. 


Watching videos and playing computer games 
were more popular with younger people than 
older peopie but they had relatively low 
overall participation rates. This is partly 
because these activities do not tend to be 
undertaken daily. 


Time spent on home leisure 
activities 

In 1992 people who spent time on home 
leisure spent an average of nearly 4 hours a 
day with little difference between men and 


women. People aged 65 and over who 
engaged in home leisure spent 77% of their 


ec wo. 
mints 


Average time spent per ¢ eee 


Hours 


@ Men 
BE Women 


15-24 25-04 35-44 


COEPFURE AND LEISURE 


Average time spent on selected 
home jeisure activities by 
participants, 1992 


Activity Men Women Persons 
mins/day mins/day mins/day 

Watching TV 155 132 143 

Arts, crafts, 13% 113 114 

hobbies 

Socialising 

(having visitors) 102 101 101 

Watching videos 107 92 100 

Playing computer 

games S2 74 86 

Indoor games 68 58 62 

Relaxing‘thinking 61 61 61 

Listening to 

recorded music 67 43 5B 

Listeningto radia «=—s_—s« 4B 41 44 

Reading 

newspapers 47 36 42 

Exercise 34 33 34 

Allhomeijelsure 234 236 235 


Source: Time Use Survey 


daily leisure time at home. This represented 
almost 6 hours a day. In comparison, people 
aged 15-24 who engaged in home leisure 
spent 51% of their daily leisure time at home, 
representing about 3 hours a day. 


People who watched television did so for an 
average of 2 hours and 23 minutes a day, 2 
hours and 35 minutes for men and 2 hours 
and 12 minutes for women. While watching 








45-54 55-64 65 + 


Age group (years) 


Source: Time Use Survey 
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TV is accessible, inexpensive and passive, its 
popularity perhaps also lies in its ability to 
cater for a wide range of audience tastes and 
preferences. People aged 65 and over who 
watched TV spent the most time on this 
activity, 3 hours and 9 minutes a day. Those 
aged 35—44 spent the least time watching, 2 
hours and 5 minutes a day. People who 
watched TV as a secondary activity while 
doing something else did so for an average of 
1 hour a day. 


People who spent time socialising engaged in 
this activity for an average of 1 hour and 41 
minutes a day. Time spent on socialising was 
about the same for all age groups and both 
men and women. While only 1% of men and 
8% of women participated in arts, crafts or 
hobbies on an average day, those who did so 
spent a relatively long time on this activity. 
Men spent an average of 2 hours and 11 
minutes a day and women spent an average of 
L hour and 53 minutes a day. People who 
listened to recorded music, listened to the 
radio, read newspapers or exercised at home 
spent an average of less than 1 hour a day on 
these activities. 


Home leisure products 


Throughout the 20th century, technological 
advances have been used to develop new 
home leisure products. These products have 
piayed an important role in shaping patterns 
of leisure consumption in the home. For 
example, the widespread use of radio from 
the 1930s, television from the 1950s, and 
video cassette recorders (VCRs) and personal 
computers (PCs) from the 1980s and 1990s 
have fundamentally altered the home leisure 
landscape. 


The further potential for change resulting 
from the latest developments in interactive 
multi-media is reflected in the government's 
1994 cultural policy statement, Creative 
Nation, which states ‘Interactive multi-media 
has the potential to become a new force in 
education, art, culoure and service, and the 
biggest information business in the world." 
Since the introduction of television in 
Australia in 1956, the number of households 
with TV sets has increased steadily. By 1991, 
99% of households had at least one TV set. 
The high rate of TY penetration reflects the 
medium's ability to cater for a wide audience. 
Watching TV is also a largely passive and low 
cost activity allowing participation by virtually 
everyone. Patterns of TV watching are easily 
managed, particularly since the introduction 
of the VCR. The home TV set is also 
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International comparison {9 


Australian households have high rates of colour 
TV and video cassette recorder (VCR) ownership 
when compared to other OECD countries, 
Canada has a relatively low rate of TY ownership 
and France and the Netherlands have low rates af 
ownership of VCRs. 


Households with colour TVs 
and VCRs, 1991 


Country Colour T¥s VCRs 
Yo Yo 
Australia 96 72 
Canada 84 70 
France 92 52 
Japan 99 70 
Netherlands 96 52 
New Zealand 97 64 
Sweden 94 63 
Unitad Kingdom o4 72 
Unitad States 98 71 


Source: Screen Digest Ltd (1992) Screen Digest 


increasingly the core of a complete home 
entertainment system. 


¥CR ownership increased slowly in the late 
1970s and early 1980s as video technology 
developed. However, berween 1981 and 1993 
the percentage of households with VCRs 
increased from 3% to 80%. During this time 
the number of households with VCRs grew 


Households with TVs, VCRs, CDs 
and PCs 


Year T¥s(a) VCRs COs PCs 
% Yo % % 
1956 1 na. na. n.a. 
1961 55 na. na. na. 
1966 87 na. n.a. n.a. 
1971 91 na. na. na. 
1976 92 0 na. na. 
19B1 92 3 n.d. na. 
1966 93 49 4 nf. 
1997 99 fe 22 26 


1993 99 a0 33 29 


(a) Includes black and white television sets. 


Source: Bureau of Transport and Gammunications 
Economics (1994) Statistica’ summary of the 
Communications, Entertainment and Information 
industries 





Related ABS 
publications 


@ How Australians Use 
Their Time — 
Selected Findings 
from the 1992 Time 
Use Survey, Australia 
(4153.0) 


from about 150,006 te almost 4.5 million and 
the number with two or more VCRs grew 
from 10,000 to 437.000. 


The increased ownership of VCRs is related to 
their increasing affordability and the 
availability of feature films in video format. In 
1976 the average price of a VCR was $4,684 in 
1989-90 dollars. By 1993 the average price in 
1989-90 dollars had decreased to $446, In 
1978 there were only two feature film titles 
available on video; by 1993, 33.000 titles were 
available. 


Household ownership of compact disc players 
(CDs) grew steadily from 4% in 1986 to 33% 
in 1993. In 1984, 390,000 discs were sold. In 
1992, just over 26.5 million discs were sold. 


CULTURE AND LEISURE 


Household ownership of PCs increased from 
26% in 1991 to 29% in 1993. In this time the 
number of PCs in homes grew from 151,000 
to 175,000. In 1994, 18% of households had a 
PC dedicated to games and used regularly by 
household members’. 


Endnotes 


1 Bell, D. (1974) The coming of 
post-industrial soctety. a venture in social 
forecasting Heinemann. 


2 Creative Nation (1994) Government Cultural 
Policy Statement. 


4 Household Use of Information Technology 
(8128.0). 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


There were an estimated 17.8 million 
household pets in Australia in 1994. Three in 
every five households had at least one pet. 
Reasons why households keep pets include 
companionship, recreation and protection. 


Pet ownership 


In 1994, the most common pets were birds 
In 1994, there were (6.0 million), fish (4.3 million), dogs (3.1 

million) and cats (2.5 million). Although more 
almost as many birds and fish were kept than dogs or cats, 
more households had a dog (38%) or cat 
(27%) than had a bird (16%) or fish (9%). This 
Australia as people. is because people who keep birds or fish are 
more likely to keep several of them than 
people who keep dogs or cats. 37% of 
households owned households who kept fish and 35% of 

households who kept birds had three or morc 
a dog and one in compared to 4% of households who kept 
dogs and 9% of households who kepi cats. 
Some of the more unusual pets were spiders, 
cat. frogs and peacocks. 


domestic pets in 


Twe in every five 


every four owned 2 


Households with young children (aged 0—4) 
were less likely to keep pets than households 
with school-age children. The proportion of 
households with pets generally increased with 
the age of the oldest child. Three-quarters of 
households where the oldest child was aged 
10-14 kept pets. 


Married couples with dependants were the 
most likely of ail household family types to 
have pets. A half of these households owned a 


Pet ownership, 1994 


Households 
Types of pets Pets with pets 
‘000 Ne 
Dogs 3 133.6 37.5 
Cats 2 479.0 26.7 
Birds 6 021.4 15.9 
Fish 4 296.9 8.6 
Rabbits 337.0 1.7 
Chickens 905.7 1.0 
Guinea pigs 184.3 1.0 
Horses 157.1 1.0 
Other 312.4 2.0 
All pets 47 627.4 59.2 


Source: Population Survey Monitor 
1 
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Feral and domestic animals 


The term deniestic applies 10 these animals that 
live closely with or depend on humans. Domestic 
animals and their descendants which have gone 
wild are known as fera/animals. Most of the 
problems associated with feral animals in 
Australia arise because they can rapidly increase 
in numbers without natural predators or diseases 
to central them. 


Domestic cats continually feed into the stray and 
feral populations. While the number of domestic 
cats in Australia has been estimated, it is difficult 
to estimate the number of feral cats due to lack of 
research. One estimate suggests that the feral cat 
population could be between 5.6 million and 18.4 
million’. 


Stray or feral dogs are a threat to livestock, in 
particular, sheep. This is especially the case 
where suburbia is close to farmland. The most 
common control methods are exclusion fences, 
poisoning and trapping. 


dog, a third owned a cat and a fifth owned 
birds. People aged less than 35 who lived 
alone were the least likely to keep a pet 
(30%). People aged 60 or more who lived 
alone were least likely to have a dog (16%) or 
fish (less than 1%). But they were more likely 
than people who lived alone aged less than 35 
to have a cat or birds. 


Proportion of households with 
pets, 1994 


fo 
80 


75 
70 
65 
60 


25 





O-4 5-9 196-14 15 + 
Age of oddest dependent child {years) 


Source: Population Survey Monitor 





Households by type of pet, 1994 


Household family type Dogs 
%o 
Married couple with dependants 43.0 
Other married couple 37.3 
Lone parent with dependants 41.1 
Lone person aged less than 35 18.9 
Lone person aged 60 or mcre 15.8 
All househoid family types 37.5 


Source: Population Survey Monitor 


Dogs and cats 


Dwelling type and available space may 
influence the type of pet a household keeps. 
43% of households living in a separate house 
owned a dog and 40% owned a cat. 
Households not living in separate houses 
were slightly more likely to have owned cats 
than dogs. 


Households with only one cat were likely to 
have obtained it from either friends, relatives, 
or neighbours (41%), or as strays (20%). 33% 
of households with only one dog obtained it 
fron friends, relatives, or neighbours and 
26% obtained it from a breeder. Households 
with more than one cat or dog were likely to 
have obtained their second pet from the litter 
of an existing or previous pet. There was a 
higher proportion of pedigree dogs (43%) 
than pedigree cats (11%). Half of the 
households who owned a pedigree dog or cat 
obtained it from a breeder. 


Nearly half of Australian households did not 
keep cats or dogs. The most common reason 
given for not keeping cats or dogs was that 
they were too much bother (22%). 19% of 
households did not have cats or dogs because 
of the terms of their lease and 15% said it 
restricted other activities. 


82% of households had previously owned a 
cat or dog. 74% of households who did not 
currently have pets had previously kept a cat 
or dog. 12% of households with cats or dogs 
had never kept them before. 


Responsibilities of owning a 
pet 


The responsibility of owning a pet can be 
large in financial terms as well as in time 
expended on their care. One of the largest 
initial outlays is having a pet immunised and 
neutered. In 1994, three-quarters of the 
domestic cats in Australia had been neutered, 


CUERTURE AND LEISURE 


Cats Birds Fish Ail pets 
% % % Yo 
32.9 21.0 16.0 #49 
25.7 16.3 5.4 59.4 
29.5 11.4 7.5 62.2 

7.9 5.6 2.8 30.2 
15.4 8.9 0.4 32,3 
26.7 15.9 8.6 59.2 





compared to just over half of the dogs. The 
Australian Capital Territory had the highest 
proportions of neutered cats and dogs, and 
Tasmania had the lowest. 


The most common reason why households 
had not had their cat neutered was the 
expense (46%). For dogs, the most common 
reason was that they were to be used for 
breeding (27%). 


Unless cats are neutered they have great 
potential for rapid increase in population 
numbers. Cats can have three litters a year, 
with an average of five kittens per litter'. The 
rapid reproduction of cats in urban areas 
contributes to the large numbers of stray cats 
that are put down by animal welfare agencies 
each year. 


Another large cost involved in owning a pet is 
feeding. Australians spent $36.3 million per 


Reasons why households have 
not had their cat or dog neutered, 
1994 


Breeding 
stock 


Taco 
expensive 


Unfair to 
anima} 


Too old 


Other 





source: Population Survey Monitor 
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CULTURE AND £LEISURE 


Weekly household expenditure on cats and dogs, 1994 


%o 
BO 


79 
60 
50 
40 


30 


$0-$2.99 $3-$4.99 $5-$6.99 


Source: Population Survey Monitor 


week on feeding and caring for their cats and 
dogs in 1994. Households with only cats 
spent on average $6 per week to feed and care 
for each cat, compared to $10 per week spent 
on each dog by households with only dogs. 
85% of cats were fed commercial pet food, 
compared to 70% of dogs. Of the cats and 
dogs fed specially prepared fresh food, 22% of 
the cats and 57% of the dogs were pedigree. 


Australian households also spent 2.5 million 
hours caring for, grooming and exercising 
their cats and dogs. Households who kept 
only cats spent on average 38 minutes per day 
caring for, grooming and exercising pedigree 
cats and 25 minutes per day on non-pedigree 
cats. Dogs take more time to care for, and it 
particular, to exercise. Households with only 
dogs spent on average 50 minutes per day 
caring for, grooming and exercising their dog. 


An important responsibility for pet owners is 
controlling their cat's or dog's behaviour, 
especially when children are around. Children 
under four years old are at higher risk of 
being bitten by a dog or cat than older 
children. This possibly reflects the fact that 
younger children are more likely than older 
children to be at home with the family pet. A 
recent study by the National Injury 
Surveillance Unit’ indicated that children aged 
2—4 yeacs were the highest risk group, with 
dog and cat bite injuries amounting to 2% of 
all injuries. Less than 1% of all injuries to 
children under 1 year old were by cats and 
dogs with dogs responsible for 87% of them. 
Most of the injuries occurred at home, bites 
were the most common injury and the head 
was the most frequently injured part of the 
body. The Victorian Injury Surveillance 
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@ Cats 
Es Dogs 


$7-$9.99 $10-$14.99 $15 0rmore 


System reported in 1992° that a quarter of dog 
bite injury cases occurred in public areas. 


Environmental concems 


The Australian Nature Conservation Agency 
estimates that the average domestic cat kills 
about 25 native animals a year. This implies 
about 75 million native animals are destroyed 
by domestic cats each year’. 


One way to stop cats from hunting is to stop 
them from roaming. In 1994, only 26% of 
domestic cats were confined both during the 
day and night, compared to 88% of dogs. Cat 
curfews are now being considered as a means 
of reducing the number of native animals 
killed. The Shire of Sherbrooke in Victoria was 
the first shire in Australia to have introduced a 
local law to control cats’. The Cat and Dog 
Management Act 1994 was proclaimed as 
South Australian law in March 1995. 


Stray cats and dogs can be a considerable 
nuisance to householders and a potential 
source of disease to their own pets. 36% of 
households said that stray dogs and/or cats 
were a problem on their property. South 
Australia had the largest proportion of 
households with stray cat problems (26%) and 
the Northern Territory had the largest 
proportion with stray dog problems (18%). 


The scale of the problem of stray and dumped 
animals is well known to the RSPCA. Their 
shelters received 104,192 animals in 1993-94, 
10% less than in the previous financial year. 


These animals included 43,762 dogs and 
42,126 cats. 19% of the dogs were reclaimed 
and 50% were put down. In contrast, 3% of 


CULTURE AND LEISURE 


Neutered and stray cats and dogs, 1994 


Neutered Neutered Households with stray cat or dog probiem 
State cats dogs Cats only Dogs only Cats and dogs 
Vo a Ye a % 
NSW 70.8 47.0 19.3 6.9 6.3 
Vic. 78.5 57.5 23.3 5.9 7.3 
Old 70.8 49.4 16.5 10.7 8.5 
SA 76.9 50.1 25.5 6.0 6.0 
WA 79.5 56.8 21.0 8.1 9.8 
Tas. 67.0 42.6 17.5 13.6 9.5 
NT 91.6 51.4 18.5 18.0 3.6 
ACT 93.5 58.7 19.7 12.0 41.6 
Australia 75.0 51.4 20.5 v7 7 4 


Source: Population Survey Monitor 


cats were reclaimed and 74% were put down. Endnotes 
In 1993-94 there were about 20% fewer dogs d 
and cats received than in 1992—93. There 


were a further 18,304 other animals 1 Australian Nature Conservation Agency (1994) 


surrendered which included possums, birds, ote CE eee 
‘ . - g 
lizards, sheep, goats and fairy penguins’. 2 National Injury Surveillance Unit (1994) 
infuries to children aged fess than 12 months 
from dogs and cats. 


3 Victorian Injury Surveillance System (1992) 
Hazard. 


4 RSPCA Australia (1995) 1000 pets put down 
every week by RSPCA RSPCA Merlia Releage. 
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Population composition; population growth; population projections. 
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Health status; causes of death; health services and expenditure. 
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Labour force; employment and unemployment. 


Caution 


Statistics for countries other than Australia (unless otherwise stated) presented in this 
chapter have been reproduced from international statistical compendia. National statistical 
systems differ from country to country and therefore caution should be exercised when 
comparing international data. Details of national differences can be found in the country 
notes in the source publications. 
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Reference Total 0-14 15-64 65 years 


Country year population years years and over 
‘000 % % %o 
Australia 1993 17 843 21.7 66.8 11.5 
Canada 1993 27 755 20.8 67.3 11,9 
China 1993 1 205 181 27.3 66.7 6.0 
France 1993 57 379 20.0 65.5 14.5 
Greece 1993 10 208 18.1 67.2 14.7 
Hong Kong 1983 5 945 19.7 70.7 9.6 
Indonesia 1993 194 617 34.2 61.6 4.2 
Italy 1993 57 826 16.6 69.0 15.0 
Japan 1983 124 959 17.3 69.7 13.0 
Korea (Republic. of} 1993 44 508 24.1 70.8 5.1 
Malaysia 1993 19 299 38.2 58.0 3.8 
New Zealand 1993 3 487 22.9 66.0 11.0 
Papua New Guinea 1993 4149 40.0 57.4 2.6 
Singapore 1993 2 798 22.7 71.2 6.1 
Sweden 1993 8 692 18.4 64.1 17.6 
UK 1993 57 826 19.4 64.9 15.6 
USA 1993 257 840 21.8 65.6 12,7 


Viet Nam 1993 70 902 37.6 67.6 4.8 
Source: World Health Organisation (1994) World Health Statistics Annual 1993 
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Population growth 
Reference 

Country year 
Australia 1985-92 
Canada 1985-92 
China 1985-92 
France 1985-92 
Greece 1985-92 
Hong Kong 1985-92 
Indonesia 1985-92 
Italy 1985-92 
Japan 1985-92 
Korea (Republic of) 1985-92 
Malaysia 1985--92 
New Zealand 1985-92 
Papua New Guinea 1985-92 
Singapore 1985-92 
sweden 1985-92 
UK 1985-92 
USA 1985-92 
Viet Nam 1985—92 


(a) Par 1,000 popuiation. 


Source: United Nations (1994) 1992 Demographic Yearbook 


Annual! 
average 


growth rate 


Ye 

1.5 
1.2 
1.5 
0.6 
0.5 
G.9 
2.1 
n.d. 
0.4 
1.0 
2.6 
0.8 
2.0 
1.8 
0.5 
0.3 
1.6 
2.4 


Reference 


year 


1992 
1891 
1985-90 
1992 
1991 
1994 
1985-90 
1991 
1997 
1988 
1985-90 
1992 
1985-90 
1992 
tag2 
1991 
1992 
1985-90 


Sores 





Annual rate 


of natural 
in¢rease(a) 


na. 
7.8 
8.0 
15.0 
3.8 
0.4 
6.9 
19.2 
0.2 
3.2 
9.3 
26.3 
9.4 
22.5 
12.5 
3.2 
2.5 
7.5 
22.3 


birth 
rate(a) 


no. 
15.1 
15.2 
21.6 
12.9 
10.0 
17.9 
28.5 
9.9 
9.9 
14.9 
31.9 
17.4 
34.2 
17.6 
14.2 
13,7 
16.0 
31.8 






a 
death 
rate(a} 


no. 

7.1 
7.3 
6.6 
$.1 
9.6 
4.9 
g.4 
9.7 
6.7 
5.5 
3.6 
8.0 
11.6 
5.1 
10.9 
11.2 
BS 
9.5 


Raference 
year 


1992 
1990 
1990 
1990 
1990 
1990 
1990 
1950 
1991 
1990 
#980 
1992 
1990 
1992 
1991 
1991 
1990 
1990 
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Total 
fertility 
rate 


no. 
1.9 
1.8 
2.4 
1.8 
1.5 
1.2 
3.5 
1.3 
1.5 
1.7 
4.0 
2.1 

5.3 
tg 
2.1 

1.8 
1.9 
4.2 
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Population projections 


Population Median age 0—14 years 65 years and over 
Country 2000 2010 2025 2000 2010 2025 2000 2010 2025 2000 2010 2025 
million mitlion miilion years years years % Ye %o % Yo fo 
Australia(a) 19.6 22.0 25.2 34.5 36.4 38.3 21.5 21.2 18.9 1.5 123 16.7 
Canada 30.4 34.1 38.4 36.2 47.9 39.9 20.4 15.6 17.9 12.4 13.3 18.6 
China 1309.7. 14099 14539.8 29.5 33.9 37.3 26.3 21.0 13.0 6.9 BO 12.6 
France 58.8 60.0 60.8 afd 39.8 42.5 19.3 18.1 16.7 15.6 16.0 21.2 
Greece 10.3 10.3 10.1 39.1 41.8 45.4 15.7 16.1 15.6 17.4 19.2 22.2 
Hong Kong 6.1 6.3 6.4 36.8 41.1 46.2 17.8 165 1445 W353 122 22.6 
Indonesia 218.0 245.3 283.3 247 28.4 33.3 31.3 26.1 226 5.1 6.4 9.1 
ltaly 56.1 58.3 56.2 39.2 42.4 4/2 15.1 16.2 14.4 17.0 189 22.3 
Japan 128.1 130.6 127.6 40.1 A? 2 45.9 164 169 15.1 162 201 244 
Korea (Republic of} 46.9 49.3 50.3 31.4 36.0 41.2 21.9 20.4 172 6.4 8.8 14.8 
Malaysia eed 26.1 31.3 22.5 25.7 31.6 35.2 28.8 23.4 4.1 5.1 8.3 
New Zealand 3.7 4.0 4.3 33.0 35.6 37.8 23.4 222 19.0 11.9 #119 163 
Papua New Guinea 4.9 6.0 7.8 20.2 21.6 25.2 39.90 38 303 2.6 2.7 4.0 
Singapore 3.0 3.2 3.3 34.8 38.6 41.3 216 1845 169 7.3 96 19.2 
Sweden 9.0 9.3 9.5 38.6 40.0 40.7 20.0 195 172 16.7 173 20.9 
UK 58.8 59.7 60.3 37.3 40.0 41.4 19.9 187 17.0 154 158 19.4 
USA 275.3 296.1 322.0 35.5 37.4 33.5 217 20.0 17.8 122.3 128 18.5 


Viet Nam 81.5 97.1 117.0 22.4 24.9 29.9 35.1 315 245 5.2 4.9 7.1 
(a) United Nations projections for Australia may not agree with ABS projections due to differences in assumptions and methodology. 


Source: United Nations (1993) Word Population Prospects 1992 
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Health status 





Life expectancy at birth 





Reference Infant mortality Reference 

Country year rate(a) year Males Females 

no. years years 
Australia 1992 7.0 1991 74.4 60.3 
Canada 1991 6.8 1985-87 73.0 79.8 
China 1985-90 32.0 1985-90 68.0 70.9 
France 1991 73 1990 728 80.9 
Greece 1991 8.3 1980 2.2 76.4 
Hong Keng 1991 6.4 1990 74.6 80.3 
Indonesia 1985-980 79.0 1985-90 58.5 62.0 
Italy 1991 8.3 1989 73.5 80.0 
Japan 1991 4.4 1991 76.1 82.1 
Korea (Republic of) 1985-90 25.0 1989 66.9 75.0 
Malaysia 1985-3) 17.0 1985-90 67.5 71.6 
New Zealand 1992 7.3 1989 72.4 78.3 
Papua New Guinea 1985-90 59.0 1985-90 43.2 54.7 
singapore 1992 5.0 1991 73.5 78.0 
sweden 1991 6.2 1991 74.9 80.5 
UK 1991 7.4 19B8—-90 72.7 78.3 
USA 1992 8.4 1989 71.8 78.6 
Viet Nam 1985-90 47.0 #979 63.7 67.9 


(a} Per 1,000 live births. 


Source: United Nations (1994) 1992 Demographic Yearbook 
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§ HEALTH 


Standardised death ratesia for selected causes of death 


Country 


Australla 

Canada 

China 

France 

Greece 

Hong Kong 
Indonesia 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea (Republic of} 
Malaysia 

New Zealand 
Papua New Guinga 
Singapore 

Sweden 

UK 

USA 

Viet Nam 


Reterence 
year 


1990 
1992 


1991 
1991 
1990 


1992 
1990 


Malignant 
neoplasms 
(cancer) 


nd. 
107.9 
116.8 
n.a. 
118.4 
$3.1 
na. 
n.a. 
124.1 
95.5 
n.d. 
na. 
126.6 
re. 
115.8 
96.9 
128.1 
117.7 


Fa. 


Ischaemic 
heart disease 


nd, 
$2.6 
84.1 
na. 
33.8 
51.5 


1a. 
a. 
110.2 
Mad. 
89.7 
99.4 
114.2 
96,1 


na. 


Cerebro- 
vascular 
disease (stroke) 


na, 
33.6 
25.4 
na. 
28.9 
69.8 
na. 
na. 
48.3 
43.0 
fa. 
na. 
40.8 
n.d. 
62.1 
36.3 
44.8 
26.7 


n.@. 


Motor vehicle 
traffic 
accidents 


na, 
10.2 
12.2 
na. 
155 
19.5 
na. 
na. 
13.4 
9.8 
n.a. 
na. 
19.2 
na. 
8.7 
7,9 
7.4 
17.5 


Pi. E. 


Sulcide and 
self-inflicted 
injury(b) 


nd. 
10.4 
11.4 
na. 
14.5 
2.6 
n.d. 
n.a. 
5.2 
11.5 


13.0 
n.d. 
10.4 
12.4 
6.5 
10.4 


na. 


All 
Causes 


ng. 
410.2 
413.6 
na 
411.0 
424.3 
na. 
na. 
435.9 
347.8 
n.d. 
na. 
479.0 
na. 
496.2 
4116 
461.7 
489.0 


Fa. 


ae itor ae Toe reesera eee oats errs ae Sire Pet 
{a} Standardised death rates are the overall death rates per 100,000 population that would have prevailed in a standard population if it had experienced at each 


age the daath rates of the population being studied. The standard populaton used in this table is the World Health Organisation new world standard 


population. Standardised death rates for Australia presented in the Health chapter of this publication or elsewhere in ABS publications are not comparable 
dua the use of a different standard population and different reference periods. | | 
(b) Itis generally acknowledged that suicides are under-reported as a cause of death. The degree of under-reporting varies from country ia country, partly for 


social and cultural reasons, but also because of differences in fegai requirements and administrative proceduras in arriving at a verdict of Suicide. 


Source: World Health Organisation (1994) World Health Statistics Annual 1993 
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Health services and exp 





Heaith Heaith Doctors per a Acute hospital 
Reference expenditure expenditure per Reference 1,000 Reference deds per 1,000 

Country year as *%ofGDP capita at PPP{a) year population year population 

% $US ‘000 no. no. 
Australia 1992 7.9 1.3 1991 2.3 1992 4.5 
Canada 1992 10.8 2.t 1991 2.2 1989 5.0 
China oie na. fa. = na. — ng. 
France 1992 9.4 1.7 1991 2.7 1990 5.2 
Greece 1992 5.4 0.3 1990 3.4 24 n.a. 
Hong Kong o na. na. eu na. ee na, 
Indonesia ae na. n.d. ae n.a. — na. 
Italy 1992 8.5 1.5 1989 1.3 st na. 
Japan 1992 7.0 1.4 1990 1.6 es na. 
Korea (Republic of} pci n.d. na. ha a. os na. 
Mataysia 45% na. na. — 1.2. aa na. 
New Zealand 1992 7.7 1.1 1989 1.9 ac n.d. 
Papua New Guinea ar n.d. na. a na. aces na. 
Singapore i a na. na. wd na. 5 na. 
Sweden 1992 79 1.3 1991 29 1990 3.9 
UK 1992 7.1 1.2 1990 1.4 1966 2.8 
LISA 1992 14.0 3.2 1990 2.3 1991 3.5 
Viet Nam és 1a. na. Ba n.a. ee na. 


(a) PPP (purchasing power parities) are the rates of currency conversion which eliminate the differences in price levels between countries. 


Source: Organistation for Economic Co-operation and Development (1993) OECD Health Systems: facts and trends 1960-1991 
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Labour force 


Participation rate of persons 


Reference Economically active aged 15 years and over 


Country year population{a) Persons Men Womentb) 
‘000 Yo % % 
Australia 1993 8 618.7 62.6 7a.7 51.8 
Canada 1993 13 946.0 65.2 73.3 57.5 
China ie na. na. na. na. 
France 1993 25 756.2 55.0 63.1 47.5 
Greece 1992 4034.3 48.3 63.5 34.2 
Hong Kong 1993 2872.9 62.5 78.1 46.5 
Indonesia 1992 79 451.4 56.6 70.9 42.7 
Italy 1991 24 245.0 50.1 65.4 35.8 
Japan 1993 66 140.0 63.8 78.0 50.3 
Korea (Republic of) 1992 19 383.0 60.9 75.3 47.3 
Malaysia 1990 6 685.1 63.5 84.9 45.2 
New Zealand 1993 4 653.0 63.3 7a.2 53.9 
Papua New Guinea ee na. nd, na. na. 
Singapore 1993 1635.7 64.5 79.1 50.6 
Sweden #993 4320.0 79.1 81.0 Tid 
UK #993 28 271.0 62.4 Fe? 52.8 
USA 1993 128 042.0 63.3 71.5 55.7 
Viet Nam aad n.a. na. nd. na. 





(a) For most countries the economically active populations are aged 15 years and over. However, the age range varies for 
soma countries: Greece and Italy — 14 years and over; Indonasia — 10 years and over, Malaysia — 15-64 years; 
Sweden — 16-64 years; UK — 16 years and over . Definitions also vary in terms of the inclusion or exclusion of certain 
other segments of the population such as the armed forces. 

(ob) Activity rates for females are frequently not comparable intemationally since, in many countries, relatively large numbers 
of woren assist on farms or in other family enterprises without pay. There are differences between counties in the 
critaria for determining the extent to which such workers are counted as economically active. 


Sourca: Intemational Labour Office (1994) Year Book of Labour Statistics 
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Employment and unemploymentia 


Reference Reference Unernployment 
Country year Employment year Unemployment rate 
| ‘000 ‘000 % 
Australia 1993 7 680 1993 $39 10.9 
Canada 1993 12 383 1993 t 562 11.2 
China 1992 594 320 1992 3 603{b} 2.3(b) 
France 1993 22 Ded 1993 2911 11.6 
Greece 1992 3 685 1992 350 B.7 
Heng Kong 1993 2816 1993 5? 2.0 
Indonesia 1992 78 104 1992 2199 na. 
Italy 1992 21609 1992 2 799 11.5 
Japan 1993 64 500 1993 1 660 2.5 
Korea (Republic of} 1993 19 203 1993 551 2.8 
Malaysia 1990 6 685 1992 45 na. 
New Zealand 1993 1 496 1993 157 9.5 
Papua New Guinea eer na. or na. n.d. 
Singapore 1993 1 582 1993 44 2.7 
sweden 1993 3 964 1993 356 8.2 
UK 1993 25 38t 1993 2 891 10.2 
USA 1993 119 306 1999 8 734 6.7 
Viet Nam oA na, ae ra. n.d. 


(a} For most countries the employed and unemployed populations are aged 15 years and over. However, tha age range 
varies for some countries: China — all ages; Greece and italy — 14 years and over: Indonesia — 10 years and over: 
Malaysia (employed only} — 15-64 years; Sweden — 16-64 years; LIK and USA —- 16 years and over. Definitions also 
vary in terms of the inclusion or exclusion of certain other segments of the population such as the armed forces. 

(b) Urban areas only. 


Source: Intemational Labour Office (1994) Year Book of Labour Statistics 
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New South Wales 


$th Floor 

St Andrew's House 
Sydacy Square 

Sydney NSW 2000 

GPO Box 796 

Sydney 2001 

Inquiries (02) 268 4611 
Bookshop (02) 268 4620 
Fax (02) 268 4668 


Victoria 


Level 5 

Rialto North Tower 

525 Collins Street 
Melbourne VIC 3000 

GPO Box 2796Y 
Melbourne 3001 

Inquiries (03) 615 7756 
Bookshop (03) 615 7929 
Fax (03) 615 7781 


Queensland 


13th floor 

4313 Adelaide Street 
Brisbane OLD 4000 

GPO Box 9817 

Brisbane 4001 

Inquiries (07) 222 6351 
Bookshop (07) 222 6350 
Fax (07) 229 6042 


Western Australia 


Level 16 

Exchange Plaza 

2 The Esplanade 

Perth WA 6000 

GPO Box K881 

Perth 6001 

Inquiries (09) 360 5146 
Bookshop (09) 360 5905 
Fax (99) 360 5955 


South Australia 


7th Floor 

Commonwealth Centre 
55 Currie Street 

Adelaide SA 5000 

GPO Box 2272 

Adelaide 5001 

Inquiries (08) 247 7100 
Bookshop (08) 237 7582 
Fax (08) 237 7566 


Tasmania 


Ground floor 

175 Collins Street 

Hobart TAS 7000 

GPO Box 66A 

Hobart 7001 

Inquiries (002) 20 5800 
Bookshop (002) 20 5800 
Fax (002) 20 5995 


Northern Territory 


5th Floor 

MLC Building 

81 Smith Street 

Darwin NT 0800 

GPO Box 3796 

Darwin 0801 

Inquiries (089) 442111 
Bookshop (089) 43 2111 
Fax (089) 81 1218 


Australian Capital Territory 


9th Floor 

FAI House 

London Circuit 

Canberra City ACT 2001 
PO Box 10 

Belconnen 2616 

Inquiries (06) 252 6627 
Bookshop (06) 207 0326 
Fax (06) 207 0282 
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